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ANNUAL REPORT. 



In the general prosperity that has attended the people of Michigan daring 
the year 1882 the cause of education has fully shared. While the sound con- 
dition and the aggressive enterprise of business, the steady advance of internal 
improvements, and the rapid building up of the new portions of the State by 
the immigration of the best classes of foreign population, are strengthening 
and extending the material interests of the people, it is gratifying to have cer- 
tain evidence that due attention has been bestowed upon another interest of 
incalculable concern to society. The present age has been subjected to much 
adverse criticism for its alleged sordid tendencies. Such strictures have been 
drawn with especial rigor upon us Americans. We have been called a com- 
mercial people merely, and, as a community, are said to be in danger of suffer- 
ing from an extinction of all the finer qualities of social life. Unquestionably 
there is in this broad and general statement an element of truth ; for, although 
it is a healthful sign that railroads are building, if traffic demand them ; that 
vast enterprises are being established ; and that tine houses are being erected ; 
yet, unless it can be shown that all this is accompanied by improvement of 
other sorts, there is some reason for contemplating it with uneasiness. If there 
is danger from the power of money, the chief counter-agent to its influence 
must be sought in other means of power. Kiches must not monopolize our 
admiration. Learning, virtue, sobriety, all the finer and nobler elements of 
character, must be fostered and developed, having which a man can afford to 
ignore the baser enjoyments that money may buy for the senses. The highest 
state of society will be reached only when the greatest power of getting things 
shall coincide with the best knowledge of using them. It therefore becomes 
of the highest moment to the community to provide means whereby this higher 
development may be available by even the humblest citizen. To this end 
there is absolute necessity for a system of public instruccion conducted on the 
most enlightened principles, which shall make straight and smooth to the 
steps of every child the pathway from the rudiments of education to the most 
comprehensive learning. No citizen of Michigan can be indifferent to the 
enviable reputation his State enjoys for the completeness of her school system 
and the advanced sentiment of her people ; and it should be always a fundamental 
article of every policy that shall find expression in the management of her 
affairs, that not only shall this fair reputation be maintained but that succes- 
sive years shall add to its lustre. 

The growth of our population, especially since much of it is from foreign 
sources, continually adds to the area over which educational facilities must be 
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extended, and of course increases in a corresponding degree the expense of 
famishing them. But our growth in wealth at the same time supplies the 
means for meeting the additional demand. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that liberality is a relative term ; and it must be remembered that, if we con- 
tinue as liberal toward our educational interests in the future as we have been 
in the past, the gross amount expended must bear a constant ratio to both our 
needs and our ability to supply them. A spirit of parsimony toward our school 
concerns is more to be avoided than even an unreasoning and lavish liberality. 
When once well instilled into the public sentiment it becomes a public enemy 
of immense possibilities of harm. From it is but one step to utter careless- 
ness as to educational matters, and even enmity against education itself and 
its advocates. Let this final stage be reached in a republic and it is but one 
remove from a tyranny., for there could be no doubt as to the issue of a contest 
between the mass of ignorance on the one hand, and the concentration of 
wealth and selfishness on the other. These reflections are not called forth by 
any evidence of an inclination toward the evils mentioned, on the part of the 
people of our State. On the contrary, so hearty has been their support of a 
school system whose advantages to them they have been quick to perceive, that 
if any change in feeling can be noticed, it is toward a greater liberality. But 
so apt is an entire devotion to material concerns to breed a carelessness of 
other things, and as some observers of our national life have claimed to see 
signs of this among us, it has been thought well, as a sort of warning timely 
given, to emphasize the danger of such a tendency. 

Comparative Statistics. 

Table I exhibits a number of interesting items in the way of a comparison 
of the condition and progress of the schools in 1881 and 1882 respectively. 
In the latter year the whole number of school districts was 6,630, an increase 
for the year of 104; while 6,523 districts reported the maintenance of school, 
an increase of 242 over the preceding year. The rapid growth of the State in 
population is well exemplified by the large increase in the school census, the 
number of children between five and twenty years of age rising to 538,356, 
being by 20,062 larger than in 1881. At the same time the percentage of 
attendance at school, which might be expected to show some falling off remains 
about the same, being 71.5. In that part of the table which presents the facts 
in connection with the employment of teachers, it will be remarked that the 
number of men teachers employed is shown to have decreased from 4,024 to 
3,887, while the number of women teachers has increased from 10,448 to 10,- 
580. Thus there is a decrease of five in the aggregate force of teachers 
employed. The average monthly wages of men teachers rose from $36.98 in 
1881 to $41.56 in 1882, and of women teachers from $25.78 to $27.44. The 
whole number of school houses reported in 1882 was 6,728, an increase of 153, 
furnishing 27,331 additional sittings. The estimated valuation of school 
property was $9,848,493, showing an increase for the y5ar amounting to $463,- 
792. The financial condition of the districts, as shown by the table, appears 
to be a healthy one. Additional accommodations, in the way of buildings and 
repairs, have been provided during the year at an expense of $567,283.80, being 
$156,637.62 more than was expended the year before for similar purposes; and 
yet there has been in the total indebtedness of the districts a i*eduction of 
$23,882.72. 

Of the above total number of districts in 1882, 6,191 were ungraded and 
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439 graded, an increase of 76 in the former and of 28 in the latter ; thns 
showing a larger relative increase in number in the graded districts than in 
the ungraded. Of the total school census 297,170 children were embraced in 
the ungraded districts, and 241,186 in the graded. Thus the proportionately 
large increase in the number of graded districts corresponds with the growth 
of the school population in them, for while there wore in the ungraded school 
districts in 1882 only 5,739 more children than in 1881, in the graded districts 
the increase was 14,323, a fact that shows the towns and cities to have 
increased in population faster than the country. The attendance in ungraded 
schools increased from 219,700 to 224,250, a growth of 4,550; while the 
attendance in graded schools rose from 152,043 to 161,254, an increase of 
9,211. Nevertheless the percentage of attendance in the graded school dis- 
tricts remains still below that in the ungraded. To the inference from this 
fact, however, there is some modification in that more than two hundred and 
fifty private and select schools, located of course chiefly in the towns and 
cities, furnish instruction to above twenty thousand children that do not 
appear on the rolls of the public schools, though they help make up the 
census of the graded districts. There is every reason to believe that the rural 
schools, while by no means up to what they ought to be, are still doing their 
work with a degree of efiiciency not surpassed in any previous year, and that 
the greater growth of the school population of the cities and towns is not 
entirely owing to removals from country to town for the purpose of taking 
advantage of superior educational facilities, but mainly to the more rapid 
increase of the urban population from general causes. The disparity between 
the number of children in the graded districts and the number in attendance 
upon the schools, besides confirming the truth of the foregoing observation, 
serves to draw attention in an especial manner to the increasing importance of 
securing a more general use of school advantages by the masses of children in 
our cities and towns. The average monthly wages in the graded schools are, 
it will be observed, higher than in the ungraded, being, in the former, men 
$72.91 and women $33.36, and in the latter, men $30.91, women $23.32. An 
examination of the comparative statement will, however, show that this differ- 
ence is less than for the year 1881, for though, as shown above, the average of 
wages over the State rose $4.58 per month for men and $1.60 for women, yet 
the increase is due entirely to the rural districts, where the differences respect- 
ively are $4.61 and $4.83, there being in the urban districts a contemporaneous 
decrease of $1.20 and $3.48 per month for men teachers and women teachers 
respectively. 

The New School Law. 

The revised and consolidated school law of 1881 became operative on the < 
first of July of that year, and the examinations of the fall were held in pur- 
suance of its provisions and under the charge of the instruments created by 
it. By the time of the issuance of the report of this department for 1881, not 
sufiScient experience under the new law had been had to afford basis for any 
general estimate of its adaptability to the end for which it was enacted. 
Indeed it is still too early to venture upon such a criticism of the new system 
as shall seek to determine once for all the precise value of every part of it. 
Though opinions may be measurably in harmony upon some points, yet it 
must be constantly remembered that the whole was conceived and brought 
forth as a system ; that its parts were constructed with a view to mutual action; 
and that infinite danger to the whole is involved in thoughtless and indiscrim- 
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inate condemnation of certain parts, so close is the inter-dependence between 
them. If it shall be granted, as probably none will deny, that the general effect 
of the law has been excellent, then surely it is bat the just and wise thing to allow 
such features as may possibly not commend themselves to our unqualified 
approval, some little time to show unmistakably, whether they may not eventually^ 
not only work without conflict with others, but, as often happens, prove them- 
selves the most acceptable of all. From all portions of the State come manifes- 
tations of the increasing favor with which the system is regarded. While in 
general it is true that public sentiment must go before the law, yet it is none 
the less true that there is an educating force in law itself. Frequently a stat- 
ute of pronounced character meets with an opposition that its merits convert 
into the firmest support. Unquestionably the public verdict now is far mora 
favorable toward the new law than it was a year ago, and its general reception 
has by no means disappointed the expectations of its friends. In evidence of 
the friendly feeling toward the law I will quote a few sentences from reports of 
secretaries of county boards of school examiners, selecting them so as to give 
expression to the sentiment of different parts of the State : 

Geo. A. Parker, Secretary of the Sanilac County Board : ''At the present 
writing we are highly gratified with the result, and feel encouraged with the 
outlook for another year. Many difficulties had to be met and overcome in 
making such a radical change ; but wc are assured that there is a general, 
almost universal, feeling through the county now that the change is one which 
will undoubtedly elevate the schools from the unenviable position which they 
have held for several years into one of comparative progress. We already feel 
the stimulus, and the intelligent public are commenting favorably upon the 
first effects.'' 

James F. Zwemer, Ottawa Co.: ''The present system is gaining the good 
will and the respect of the people as its work and its results become known. 
While there are minor points where amendments might be made with great 
advantage, the board echoes the voice of its constituency when it says, 'Give 
the present law a fair trial and it will soon be a school law loved and honored 
by all true friends of education.' " 

Frank Millis, Lapeer Oo. : "I have made it a point to talk with citizens 
from every township, and almost without exception they seem pleased with the 
new order of things." 

0. 0. Jencks, Kalkaska Co.: "The new system of supervision and examina- 
tion, taken as a whole, is looked upon with general favor by teachers, school 
officers, and the people. * *   AH things considered, the results of the 
first year's trial of the new law in this county have been fully equal to our 
expectations and quite satisfactory. Like all new ideas its practical worth is to 
be tested only by experiment in its practical application ; and added experience 
in the employment of the means is equivalent to increased excellence in the 
means itself." 

W. S. Potter, Emmet Co.: "There is a pretty general admission that the 
new order of things is a decided improvement on the old." 

Joseph Estabrook, Eaton Go. : " There is a general expression of satisfaction 
with the change in the school law." 

W. B. Northup, Houghton Go. : " The working of the new law has been 
highly satisfactory in securing for our schools a better grade of teachers ; the 
sentiment of our people is that the law be not repealed." 

J. G. Lawrence, Berrien Go. : " The board has succeeded better than it 
expected, and we feel sure the people generally are satisfied." 
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G. J. Kuecland, Grand Traverse Co. : ^'lam very glad to inform you that 
under the ^ new dispensation ' wo are progressing nicely. There were many 
objections to the new system at first, but the marked improvement in the char- 
acter and qualification of our teachers is fast doing away with even the most 
serious objections urged against the now law. * *  * yfQ ^^e making 
better teachers under the new law than this county has ever had under any 
other system." 

E. M. Stephenson, Cass Co. : '' Although the now law has not yet wrought 
its best results, there are assurances of its final success. * *■ * The new 
law is thus acting as a stimulus, arousing to action forces hitherto latent; but 
notwithstanding these favorable indications there exists in some sections quite 
an antipathy toward it, and in at least two instances efforts have been made to 
petition for its repeal; but I am confident that all efforts in that direction will 
prove futile. I think that, with a fair trial, the new law will vindicate itself^ 
and in time answer all objections raised against it." 

James J. Decker, Bay Go. : ^^Tbe system in this county gives the utmost 
satisfaction ; and the general opinion, among teachers especially, is that the 
grade and standing of our schools have taken a grand step forward." 

C. T. Grawn, Wayne Go. : " The new law is meeting with approval, and the 
result is that our schools are in a better condition than ever before." 

The extracts, given above, voice the general sentiment so far as expressed. Of 
course the limits of our space will not admit the reproduction here of all that 
has been written on this subject by the members of county boai*ds. Wherever 
any opposition has been experienced, as to some extent was the case in Cass 
county (see extract from Secretary Stephenson's report above), it has been most 
pronounced at first, when the law was least known and least understood, audit 
has rapidly grown fainter and fainter as the operation of the system tended 
more and more to demonstrate its capabilities of good. 

These observations relate of course to the general feeling concerning the law 
>a8 a whole, and do not mean to deny that different portions of it have come in 
for some share of adverse criticism. It is to bo remarked, however, that what is 
•questioned by persons in one locality is often as highly extolled by those in 
another^ and this in itself is an additional reason why every portion of the entire 
4icheme should be given time to bear its best fruits, to overcome the difficulties 
that met it at its inception, and to demonstrate what its power for good really is. 
The groundlessness of some objections has already been proved. Other features 
have been found to work with a greater degree of satisfaction than the first 
trial seemed to promise, and, in point of fact, many of those parts that have 
caused friction in some localities have been found to work smoother later on, 
when those charged with their administration had been able to profit by a more 
extended experience. It is safe to say, therefore, that any opposition which 
might ever have been developed against the change from the old order of things 
to the new, has either been wholly overcome or been transferred to some special 
feature which, in the estimation of the individual^ could be improved. 

Examinations under the new system were found to be more rigid than under 
the township plan. In some townships teachers had been at work for years 
without having to go through with even the semblance of an examination after 
the receipt of their first certificate, and that even had been granted after the most 
cursory inspection. In the case of failure of such a candidate he and his friends 
stood ready to charge it to a fault in the method of examination, or to claim it to 
*be a result of too great requirements on the part of examiners, instead of placing 

2 
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the responsibility where it belonged, in part upon the individual himself and in 
part upon the working of a system which would permit such a state of things. 
This lack of preparation for a suddenly increased severity of examination, 
being natural under the circumstances, was foreseen, and to a great extent was 
provided against by recommending a lenient policy at the first examinations. 
Besides this the examiners, as a rule, issued a greater number of special certifi- 
cates to candidates at these examinations than it is the design of the law to 
encourage ordinarily; and thus, while admitting into the schools many whose 
qualifications would hardly justify their employment, the immediate demand 
for teachers was supplied from the best available material. 

One other of the minor objections urged at the outset against the new law, is 
the one drawn from the inconvenience, in many cases, of attendance upon the 
examinations. Later on, however, this objection was deprived of the greater 
part of its force by the appointment in most counties of special examina- 
tions at such places as would best accommodate those teachers thus inconveni- 
enced ; and a continuance of this policy on the part of examiners is especially 
recommended. 

We come now to the consideration of an objection raised, not by the teach- 
ers, but by those who hire them, viz. : The noticeable increase of teachers' 
wages under the operation of the new law. Tiiat there is ground for this in 
fact is evident from the showing of the tables hitherto mentioned, the wages 
of men having risen during the year an average of $4.G1 per month, and of 
women $4.83 per month, in the rural districts, where of course the effect of 
the law is soonest and chiefly felt. Tho cause of this result is not far to seek. 
The methods of examination under the old system interposed, as a general 
thing, few obstacles between persons desirous of teaching and schools needing to 
be taught. It was possible for almost any one, whether particularly qualified or 
not, to obtain a license to teach. The in\3vitable result was to bring into com- 
petition with teachers of good standing and of devotion to their calling as a pro- 
fession, a vast number of persons with whom teaching was only a makeshift^ 
or a convenient means of escape from less pleasant work, and whose influence 
naturally depressed the wages of teachers to even a lower level than those of 
unskilled laborers. The first effect of the new system of examination was to 
sift out a great many of this latter class, and the result was that, by the action 
of the law of supply and demand, there was competition between employers 
instead of between those seeking employment, and the wages offered were a 
sure index of the fact. Thus, then, there is some cause for felicitation in this 
rise of wages, in so far as it indicates a superior quality of material employed. 
In tho hiring of teachers the same enlightened principles must govern vla in 
regulating any other of the business concerns of life. No man ought to pay 
more for an article or a service than it is worth. Nor is it a rule of any less 
force or worthy of less acceptation, that a poor article or a poor service is dearly 
bought at any price. The interests of teachers and community are in fact one, 
and wretched service for beggarly pay is discreditable to both alike. 

Of course competition for employment must be restricted to persons oapable 
of furnishing the requisite quality of service ; but with this limitation alone 
the law of supply and demand should have free play, and here as elsewhere 
must work equitably to every interest concerned. Accordingly it must not by 
any means be inferred from the comparatively sudden and considerable rise of 
wages in the past year, that each succeeding year for an indefinite period is to 
show a similar increase. From this too hasty assumption has come much of 
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the apprehension expressed as to the working of tlve new law in respect to 
teachers' wages. The suddenness of the rise in wages was to some extent a 
necessary incident to the change in the system, owing in part to the fact that 
the very dread of an appearance before the tribunal of a county board deterred, 
as much testimony shows, a large number of teachers from attempting the 
examinations, to say nothing of such other features as have heretofore been 
adverted to. An artificial scarcity was produced which many natural causes are 
fast at work to remedy: such as the endeavors of unsuccessful applicants to fit 
themselves by hard study to pass future examinations ; the preparation of large 
numbers of teachers in normal classes in the high schools and in colleges, incited 
to activity by the better inducements to teachers; the increased attendance at 
the Normal School ; and the re-entrance of old teachers upon their profession 
whence the pressure of unworthy competition had driven them. 

In view of all the facts I feel confident that the rise of wages has, under 
sudden and fictitious pressure, reached high water mark, and that instead of a 
continued advance we may rather look for a decline. This conclusion applies, 
of course, only to the average rate of wages. In some localities where the 
artificial impetus has been strongest and wages have risen unduly, more or less 
abatement may certainly be expected; while in others where the pressure, from 
various causes, has been little felt, there will doubtless be, if any change at all, 
a compensating rise. It is undoubtedly true that in almost every community 
the progressive classes, which are at the same time the truly conservative as 
well as the most numerous, are in favor of allowing to teachers fair and just 
compensation for their services, and that such will make no objection to this 
advance of wages provided only they are absolutely certain of getting value 
received for their money. In connection with this subject an extract or two 
from reports of Secretaries may not be out of place : 

Edgar A. Fletcher, Kent County, says: ''There seems to be an increas- 
ing demand by directors for competent teachers, which to us is good evidence- 
of the growth and development of the educational work in the county. Fair 
salaries are paid, and many who have taught elsewhere are attracted to Kent 
county by the liberal salaries paid in our village schools. The same spirit 
exists largely in the district schools not remote from our villages. As a result, 
these schools are managed by competent teachers; the school buildings have 
been repaired and accessories provided ; and new methods have been introduced, 
which instill new zeal and enthusiasm into both pupils and patrons. In nearly 
every place where good schools are maintained taxes are clieerf ully paid, real 
estate has a higher value, and the people present a general appearance of pros- 
perity.*' 

Gilbert H. Blodgett, Mason Co. : '' There is no question that the present 
mode of school supervision in the matter of examinations will secure teachers 
of higher qualifications and of greater efficiency, and I am satisfied that school 
boards are fast learning that qualified teachers in the true meaning of the 
term are always the cheaper, and that they stand ready to pay such teachers 
wages commensurate with the work they do." 

The universal testimony of county examiners, of school officers, of patrons 
of the schools, which is confirmed by my own observation through the State, 
is emphatically to the effect that the personnel of the profession has markedly 
improved, and that a higher and more devoted purpose, a livelier and broader 
intelligence, are coming to characterize the teachers of Michigan. These 
things are attested by many significant facts, patent on every side : such as the 
earnestness with which teachers are everywhere devoting themselves to study in 
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order more successfully tip meet the requiremeuts of examiners ; the great 
increase in the number of subscribers and readers of educational journals, and 
the vastly more frequent perusal of books on the theory and art of teaching, 
and the management and supervision of schools; the augmented attendance 
and the more active interest at teachers' institutes; the growing popularity and 
the more general establishment of county associations and township teachers' 
meetings; and the prevalent though subtle spirit that everybody knows and 
feels, which begets more frequent discussion of educational matters and lends 
increasing im}K)rtance and interest to all topics connected therewith. The 
schools, particularly the rural schools, are already answering to the quickening 
impulse of this sentiment. No one can doubt that to-day a better quality of 
teaching and a keener zest of learning occupy the teacher's chair and the pupil's 
bench than for many a long day post. Accordingly a more intimate identifica- 
tion of the teacher with the interest and progress of his particular school is 
noticeable, and the result is that fewer changes in teachera than usual have 
been made during the past year, as shown by tiie fact that, though the whole 
number of teachers employed in the State during 1882 was five less than in 
1881, school was maintained in 204 more districts. This result is of consider- 
able importance and ought not to escape attention, for it marks an inroad upon 
one of the most besetting evils of our district schools. Few more serious 
obstacles exist to the proper arrangement and execution of systematic instruc- 
tion in our rural schools, than this unreasonable and annoying perpetual suc- 
oession of teachers. And this tendency to discourage the injurious habit of 
such changes is not the least advantage resulting from the superior qualifica- 
tions demanded of teachers by the now method of examination. 

EXAHINATION AKD SUPERVISION. 

A reference to Table XII will exhibit many items of interest touching the 
oxamination of teachers and the granting of certificates. Of the 8,474 certifi- 
cates issued under provisions of law during the year, 174 were of the first 
grade, 038 of the second, and 7,662 of the third. Besides these, there were 
^,106 special certificates issued by the secretaries of county boards. Special 
certificates are in the nature of permits to teach particular schools, and are 
granted to candidates whose schools are to begin before the public examina- 
tions occur, but who could not otherwise contract legally with school boards. 
In many cases, also, they have been issued, upon authorization by the board, 
to porsoui that had been unsuccessful at examinations held but whom it was 
found necessary tg license in order that there might be teachers enough to 
supply the schools. Under the latter circumstances it has been the custom 
generally to license first in order those whose standing at the examinations was 
nearest to the percentage required for obtaining regular certificates. It is 
•expected, as indeed it is contemplated by the law, that this latter cause for 
granting special certificates will eventually disappear, and that their use will 
bo confined entirely to the cases first mentioned. When the present system of 
examination shall have been some little time in operation, the supply of 
teachers will be constantly adequate to the demand for them, and thus there 
will bo no need for manufacturing them to order. Nevertheless, this provision 
of the law is a very wise and useful one, for it enables the examining authori- 
ties to meet satisfactorily what, without it, would be a very embarrassing exi- 
gency. The number of certificates issued in cities, whose school boards are by 
law authorized to examine and license their own teachers, does not appear in 
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the above euumeration, nor does the latter inclade the statistics from Muske- 
gon coantyy no report having, up to this time, been received from that county. 

To facilitate the making of reports, as provided by law, blanks embracing 
statistical items as to the work of the examiners and the condition of the 
schools, were sent out to the secretaries of county boards. With a single 
exception these blanks were filled out with as much completeness as possible 
and returned to this office. I accompanied these blanks with requests for sup- 
plementary manuscript reports, treating in a more discursive and less formal 
way the chief points of interest connected with the progress of the schools and 
the operation of the new school law. The responses to these requests were not 
so general as it was hoped would be the case, reports being received from some- 
what less than half of the counties. While many of these supplementary 
reports received have been prepared with much care and ability, embracing 
items of general interest, yet the majority were evidently not intended for pub- 
lication, since they mingle with the treatment of public questions so much that 
is of a more private or confidential nature as to make it impracticable to pre- 
sent them among the accompanying documents. The information furnished 
by this means, however, has been and is of great benefit to the Department 
which is thus put in possession of many valuable facts touching the local oper- 
ation of different features of the system. Moreover, information furnished 
from such sources cannot fail materially to influence a policy which it is hoped 
will better subserve the important interests upon which the information has a 
bearing. While it is true, therefore, that a much smaller number of secre- 
taries prepared and forwarded manuscript reports than was expected, there has 
been a still greater complaint on their part of the small number, and the frag- 
mentary character, of the reports made to them by the chairmen of township 
boards of school inspectors. In fact the testimony of the majority of examin- 
ers is to the effect that comparatively little information of value, touching the 
condition of the schools or the work done by teachers, has reached them 
through the medium of the township chairmen. In many counties reports 
were received by them from only a part of these officers, and in these cases the 
items of interest were not given in full. This has led many members of 
county boards to conclude that the present system of visitation can not be 
made to work advantageously, and has called out the opinion that this visita- 
tion must be made by a member or members of the board itself, in order that 
the examiners may bo in possession of those facts concerning the work of the 
teachers in the school-room whereby a better estimate of fitness may be made 
in the future certification of these teachers. In illustration I quote as follows : 

A secretary in one of the eastern counties says : *'I desire to call your atten- 
tion to that provision of the law requiring the chairmen of the boards of 
school inspectors to visit schools. That part of the work has been almost a 
total failure in this county. From the fifteen townships I have been unable 
to get but eight reports, and of those received more than half are so imperfect 
and unintelligible that they are worthless. These reports have not aided the 
board of examiners. Scarcely one of them contains any comment as to char- 
acter of the work done by teachers. '^ * * jt has occurred to mo that if 
the law could be so amended as to give the secretary of the board of examiners 
the power of visiting the schools, and to make his compensation sufficient so 
that he could devote his whole time to school work, much more could bo 
accomplished by the board of examiners." 

Charles D. West, Lenawee County: ''It seems to me that the board 
that grants the certificates must in some way come into closer relationship 
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with tho teachers in the actnal work of the school room. I would suggest this 
plan, not an original one, probably, but one which I think would add greatly 
to the efficiency of our schools : Let the examining board remain as it is ; 
divide the county into three districts and let each examiner have supervision of 
one of these districts with a salary sufficient to allow his whole time to be 
devoted to it." 

Free Estee, Isabella County: ''At a joint meeting of the chairmen of 
the township boards of school inspectors and the board of school examiners, 
this matter was thoroughly discussed, and the conclusion arrived at was, that 
one member of tho board of examiners ought to visit every school in the 
county either alone or in conjunction with a township school inspector, at least 
twice each year.'* 

Eev. John Kedpath, Charlevoix County: ''Some men are of the opiu- 
ion that the two examiners should do the visiting, as the secretary has enough 
to do without visiting regularly." 

Though the plans suggested in the above extracts differ more or less in par- 
ticulars, yet they agree in the general view that the present visiting officers are 
not well qualified for their duties, and that even if they were, the results of 
their visitation, so far as relates to their bearing upon the certification of 
teachers, could not be intelligently available by the examiners, since it is essen- 
tial that tho same authority that grants a certificate and in granting it must 
have regard to the applicant's fitness as a practical teacher, must for itself 
attend to the inspection and supervision of the school. Unquestionably there 
is much force in this position. I am not satisfied, however, that the present 
plan is not substantially the best that we can at this time command, And I 
have no doubt it can be made to work with vastly more success than in many 
localities it has worked. 

As to the plan for committing the work of supervision to tliree officers 
whose whole time should be given to it, no more need be said of it, despite any 
advantages it may possess, than that its great expense puts it, at least for 
years to come, far beyond the field of practicability. To the suggestion that the 
old office, essentially, of county superintendent be restored, by making the com- 
pensation of one member of the county board such as to enable him to devote 
himself entirely to inspection and supervision, there are many objections. In 
the first place it will generally be admitted that, even with such an officer, the 
local inspector could not profitably be dispensed with. In all of our larger 
counties the time that the county inspector could give to each school would 
necessarily be so brief that but comparatively little influence could come of it 
upon the methods and work of the teacher. Visitation should be so frequent 
as to enable the visitor to make recommendations as to every department of 
school work needing thenij and also to ascertain, from time to time, in how 
far his suggestions have been complied with. Moreover, the success of any 
school much depends upon the local sentiment of the community around it, 
and this sentiment, as was said in my last annual report, the local inspector is, 
from the very nature of the case, especially well fitted to know, to represent, 
and to improve. If the right kind of a man he would, from a residence in 
the same town, better know the teachers and pupils, their needs, their dis- 
couragements, their plans, prospects, and possibilities, than an occasional 
visitor could; and from this more intimate acquaintance he would be the 
better prepared to give timely advice, helpful suggestions, and friendly criti- 
cism. If, then, the local supervision cannot advantageously be dispensed 
with, and the work of general supervision be thrown upon a single officer in 
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each coQiity, we come again to the objection to bo found in the expense of his 
employment. While, from the nature of the case, this objection may bo 
h'ghtly rated by examiners, it would be sure to possess considerable force with 
the people. It will be remembered that this was one among the objections 
before which the old county superintendency system went down. As an ideal 
system such a plan for combining the advantages of general and of local super- 
vision is admirable ; but in matters of public policy we are restricted to what 
only is practicable. When we can not get what we should like let us get the 
best we can, and then let us administer to the utmost of our ability what we 
get. Doubtless there will come a time when both the public temper and the 
public purse will be ready for a system like the one referred to. 

In my report for 1881 I used this language: **I confidently look for- 
ward to the time when one member of the board in the larger counties 
may give his entire time and best efforts to general supervision, with 
fitting pay for the best kind of service. That time, however, has 
not yet arrived. But even then the local supervision by the chairmen 
of township boards would be a factor of prime importance." These senti- 
ments are still mine. Notwithstanding that the work of the inspectors has 
in some localities been disappointing, I see no cause for altering the views then 
expressed. There exists, in the nature of things, no reason why the people 
may not choose the best men as inspectors ; no reason why inspectors shall not 
devote themselves earnestly to their duties. In the claim that however careful 
the chairman may be in making his reported estimate of the condition of a 
school and the ability of the teacher, the examiners cannot intelligently use 
the information so furnished, there is little force ; and so far as there is any, it 
can be urged also against the supervision by one examiner. Even if one mem- 
ber were to perform this duty, tho board as a whole, — and it is the board which 
grants the certificate, — must rely upon the judgment of the member that vis- 
ited. Why may not they all as safely rely upon the judgment of an intelli- 
gent and faithful chairman of school inspectors, chosen for his fitness for the 
place, who has carefully looked after the schools of his township? 

But the difiiculty, it will be claimed, is in securing such a man in each 
township. This, it is true, will not always be accomplished; but a decided 
improvement in this respect may confidently be expected from a dependence 
upon that public interest in educational matters which the experience of the 
last year shows to be so steadily growing. 

In this connection I wish to suggest a slight change in the law which, in the 
opinion of others besides myself, would conduce to the more satisfactory work- 
ing of the local supervision : Instead of having the office of chairman of town- 
ship board of school inspectors devolve each year upon the inspector whose 
term of office soonest expires, let the board elect its ow^i chairman. In the 
duties of chairman experience is particularly needful in order to the most sat- 
isfactory service. To say nothing of its advantage in the inspection of schools, 
it is especially profitable in the matter of furnishing to examiners information 
on a large number of points embraced in carefully prepared blanks which con- 
tain items needed by the examiners for the most intelligent and effective per- 
formance of their duties. That tho making of reports is a somewhat particu- 
lar matter, may be seen from the fact that returns made by the examiners 
themselves are frequently, as to many items, imperfect, incorrect, or wholly 
wanting. This proposed change would allow the retention in office of a good 
chairman whom a year's experience had especially fitted for continued and 
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improved service, and would open the way for the people to show, by re-elec- 
tion, their appreciation of a good officer. 

I have uniformly discouraged tampering with the law. I believe that before 
any distinctive feature is disturbed a sufficient time should be given absolutely 
and finally to decide upon its merits.. But I am persuaded that the method 
recommended for choosing this important officer (which was, indeed, included 
in the original draft of the revised school law, and which involves a change 
that is really but a small one) is shown by the year's experience to bo advisa- 
ble. It would go far, I believe, to obviate the principal objections to the work 
of the chairmen. I cannot too strongly urge that, with this slight modifica- 
tion, the present system of examination and supervision may be made to do 
most excellent work, — that it may, in short, be made as good as any that 
would be practicable at this time. What is needed is, that the people of each 
township shall select the right man for the right place, and that between 
examiners and chairmen there shall bo a close and intelligent sympathy, cor- 
respondence, and cooperation. Tiiat it is entirely practicable to secure these 
ends is shown by the following extract from the very admirable report of Sec- 
retary Marble, of Calhoun county: *'The efforts of the board of examiners 
to secure good results from the new law have been seconded by a hearty coop- 
eration of the visiting inspectors of the townshijis. Contrary to all expecta- 
tion, in most, if not all, cases the townships selected the right men for tho 
right places ; and if they failed in some cases, the men elected, seeing their 
unfitness, refused to qualify, thus leaving the township boards to fill the 
vacancies with more suitable persons. A more earnest corps of workers cannot 
be found in the interest of any business or profession. If the townships in 
tho future will act as wisely as at the last election, in selecting school i inspec- 
tors, the schools will continue to prosper more and more. The semi-annual 
reports of these inspectors have been, as they must continue to be, of tiio 
greatest importance to the board of examiners in estimating the real efficiency 
of teachers, as well as the condition and progress of the schools.'^ 

Relief of School Districts that Suffeubd in the Forest Fires. 

Among the objects to which was directed tho attention of the Legislature at \ 
its extra session in 1882, was one of which tho following mention was made by ^. 
Governor Jerome in his call summoning that body: '^The condition of tho 
people of the Huron Peninsula of this State, who were sufferers by the forest 
fires of the late autumn, demands the consideration of the Legislature. Many 
of their temporary needs were relieved by the personal generosity of citizens in 
this and other states, but further assistance has become an imperative neces- 
sity. Communities and individuals who have given the subject the closest 
thought and most industrious investigation, concur with the Executive in tho 
belief that the law-making power should be at onco invoked." It is well 
known with what readiness, and how wisely, the Legislature addressed itself 
to the duties thus suggested. A liberal appropriation was made for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the destitute people with food and clothing and assisting 
them to rebuild their homes and to procure seed for putting in their crops. 
It seemed to me that, in this provision for the temporal necessities of the suf- 
ferers of the burnt district, an interest scarcely less important, even though 
not so pressing, should not be neglected. Accordingly, in my annual report 
for J 881, after adverting to those more urgent needs, I used the following 
language : 
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'^The wants and neceBsities of tho schools must not be ignored. They 
should command the attention and the best efforts of every friend of humanity 
and progress. To this end I have gathered facts and statistics based partly on 
personal observation and partly on reports from reliable sources, which I trust 
may be of some service in securing to the schools that just recognition of their 
claim for aid which these im|)ortaut interests merit among the other needs of this 
stricken people. Fifty school-houses were burned, with fixtures, books, and 
apparatus, entailing a loss to the districts of over sixteen thousand dollars. 
In some cases the school officers themselves perished, and with them the 
moneys and records of tho districts. With few exceptions these houses were 
not insured, and in one or two instances only can the insurance be recovered. 
Many of these districts were heavily bonded before the fires, others were in 
debt, and nearly all, paralyzed by the wide-spread devastation, will be nnable 
to rebuild or to maintain schools witheut material aid. With the known inter- 
est everywhere felt in the welfare of the young, and with such facts before us, 
I can but feel that these interests may be safely committed to legislators and 
friends with almost positive assurance of helpful recognition." 

The Legislature was very willing to afford the assistance needed, and the 
sum of $15,000 was granted as a fund for giving to the suffering districts the 
relief required. It is gratifying to know that this money has been wisely and 
carefully expended. By its assistance every one of the districts reported as 
having lost its school-house, or sustained serious loss to its school property, has 
been enabled to rebuild or to repair the damage done by the fire ; and thus many 
schools, which otherwise would have been utterly unable to afford any instruc- 
tion to the children in their localities for an uncertain time to come, have 
suffered comparatively a slight interruption to their usefulness. Under the 
provisions of the act appropriating this fund, 27 school-houses in Sanilac 
county have been paid $7,653.25; 15 in Huron county, $5,538.50; and 6 in 
Tuscola county, $1,353. Thus, forty-eight of the forty-nine districts reported 
have been paid $14,544.75, leaving a balance of $455.25 to be paid to the 
remaining district (No. 3 of Elmer township, Sanilac county), upon the com- 
pletion of the building as required by law, which will be sometime in the 
spring. For full statistical particulars concerning the respective losses sus- 
tained and the amounts of aid furnished, reference is made to Table XI, 
which is taken from the report of the Fire Relief Commission, and whicii was 
kindly corrected, for my use, up to the present writing, by John Sterling, 
Esq., of Detroit, Secretary of the Commission. 

The Pkimary School Funds. 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to the 
State, constitute the Primary School Fund proper, and bear seven per cent 
interest. One-half the cash avails of the sale of swamp lands are also set 
apart as a school fund, bearing five per cent interest, and this is called the 
Primary School five per cent Fund. The income derived from each of these 
fands, together with the surplus of specific taxes remaining in the State 
treasury, after paying the interest on the several educational funds, 
and the interest and principal of the State debt, forms the Primary 
School Interest Fund, the entire amount of which, that may be on 
hand at the time, is apportioned to the school districts of the State about the 
first of May in each year. 

3 
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The condition of these funds for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1 882, 
is shown in the following statement : 

t Primary School Fund. 

In the hands of the State $2,924,32517 

Dne from purchasers of lands 357,638 25 

Total seven per cent fund $3,281,963 42 

Interest paid by the State 197,147 95 

Interest paid by holders of lands 29,504 00 

Total income , $226,651 95 

Primary School Five per Cent Fund. 

In the hands of the State $337,996 54 

Income 16,713 92 

Total school funds $3,619,959 96 

Total income from both funds 243,365 87 

Surplus of specific tax transferred 314,044 98 

Total Primary School Interest Fund $557,410 85 

The University Fund. 

Thiis fund is derived from the sale of lands granted to the State by the Gen- 
eral Government for the support of a university, and draws interest at seven 
per cent. The amount to the credit of this fund, September 30, 1882, 
together with the income derived from the same, is as follows : 

In the hands of the State $485,601 80 

Due from purchasers of lands 57,715 86 

Totalfund $543,317 66 

Interest paid by the State $33,836 39 

Interest paid by holders of lands 4,521 04 

Total income $38,357 43 



The Agricultural College Fund. 

This fund, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by th^ 
Gteneral Government for the support of the College, draws seven per cent inter- 
est. The state of the fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as follows : 

In the hands of the State $224,868 15 

Due from purchasers of lands 142,249 09 

Total fund $367,117 24 

Interest paid by the State $13,957 04 

Interest paid by holders of lands 8,672 61 

Total income $22,629 65 
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Thb Normal School Fund. 

This fundy beariDg six per cent interest, is derived from the sale of salt 
spring lands granted by the State for the support of a normal school. The 
condition of this fund and its income at the close of the fiscal year was as fol- 
lows: 

In the hands of the State $60,075 45 

Dae from purchasers of lands 9,050 59 

Total fund $69,126 04 

Interest paid by the State - $3,564 9* 

Interest paid by holders of lands 757 60 

Total income-! $4,322 42 

Libraries. 

Tables VIII and IX give statements of the condition of the township and 
district libraries of the State. From them it will be seen that, while only 413 
townships report the maintenance of libraries according to law, yet this shows an 
increase of 71 over the previous year. There are 397 townships whose boards 
have devoted the library moneys to general school purposes, under the proviso ^ 
of section 11, chapter XI, act 164, laws of 1881, which permits ^Hhat from ' 
and after January 1, 1882, such money may be used for general school pur- 
poses in any township wherein the township board thereof shall so determine.'' 
Under a proviso of a preceding section, any township so using the library moneys 
is exempted from the forfeiture of its share in the subsequent apportionment 
only upon condition of reporting to the Superintendent of Public Instruction that , 
the township board has resolved ''that the public interests will be better served ' 
by using said money for general school purposes." There are 315 townships 
from which nothing at all has been heard in reference to the subject of town- 
ship libraries. 

The above exhibit of facts calls for some observations. It is by no means 
creditable, either to our regard for law or to our reputation for love of popular 
education and the diffusion of general culture, that, while both our Constitution 
and our statutes impose upon every township in the State the unconditional duty 
of maintaining a library, of our 1,125 townships only 413 should report having 
done 80. Some misapprehension seems to be entertained in some localities in 
regard to this point From the fact that, under certain circumstances, town- 
ships may use the library moneys for general school purposes, the impression 
seems to have been received that the maintenance of libraries is optional with 
the townships. Of course this impression is entirely wrong. The reason for 
allowing such occasional diversion of the library moneys, may doubtless be 
found in the fact that there may occasionally exist circumstances of financial 
embarrassment, or of urgent need for unusual outlay in some department of 
general school work, which would justify the temporary use of the library 
moneys for other purposes. But the libraries are supposed to be supported and 
fostered carefully at the same time. In a circular which I issued to the officers 
of township and district libraries, accompanying the list of books recom- 
mended for use in such libraries by the State Board of Education, I said upon 
this point: '' While it is true that the township board may divert the library 
moaeys to general school purposes for any one year by so determining, and 
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reporting to this office that such action has been taken, the obligation on the part 
of the township to establish and maintain a library is none the less imperative, 
and such an application of the funds in any year does not relieve the township 
from its duty in this direction." It should be also borne in mind that this 
provision for an emergency ought not to become of customary employment. 
In communities where there is too great an indifference to the duty and the advan- 
tage of keeping good libraries, there must be in this provision more or less of 
temptation to practice a mistaken economy. Upon this point there is need of 
more general enlightenment, and to the wide-awake and intelligent township 
school inspector there is here an opportunity for performing a beneficent pub- 
lic service. Considerable improvement, however, may be noted during the 
past year, and there is promise of better things in the gratifying fact that 
township libraries have increased their number by 71, while the volumes in 
them have grown from 82,071 to 84,957, an increase of 2,886. 

The revised school law took away from districts having Ices than one hundred 
children in their school census the right to use the public moneys for the 
establishment and maintenance of libraries. It was thought that districts, 
generally, having a smaller school population than this would hardly be able 
to support libraries, and that more good would result from the addition of the 
books possessed by them to the township library, or their combination to form 
such a library, than could possibly be accomplished by the small and too often 
carelessly kept supplies scattered among many weak districts over a large 
extent of territory. Of the districts in the State having a school census of 
one hundred or more children, 260 report the maintenance of libraries during 
the year. Among these are included, of course, the districts of our cities. 
The total number of volumes in the two hundred and sixty libraries was 
156,251, while 51,897 were still held by the small districts of less than the 
census required by law. The whole number of volumes in both township and 
district libraries in 1881 was 279,884, and in 1882, 293,005; showing an 
increase of 13,121 volumes for the vear. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

The institutes of the year have been characterized by more than an ordinary 
interest. The instruction given in them has been earnest, and, in most cases, 
practical ; while the zeal and enthusiasm on the part of teachers, as indicated 
by their regular attendance and their evident purpose to derive the greatest 
possible advantage from* the sessions, are worthy of especial mention. The 
whole number held has been 68, an increase of 13 over 1881, while the aggre- 
gate attendance has been 5, 566, an increase in the enrollment of more than 1,000 
teachers. No previous year has witnessed either so large a series or so numer- 
ous an attendance. Notwithstanding the fact that many of the institutes were 
held in the new counties, where the teachers are few, accommodations limited, 
and facilities for travel poor, still the average attendance upon the institutes 
of this large series has been quite equal to that of the preceding year. When 
the average of the whole reaches 82 teachers, as was the case both this year 
and last, and when we consider the small number of teachers in many of the 
new counties, we must conclude that this important agency for the better prep- 
aration of teachers is meeting with such an appreciation as cannot but result in 
improved methods of instruction in our schools. In one county (Oakland) 
there was held a two-weeks session, during which a good part of each day was 
devoted to a drill upon the sabject-matter of the branches commonly taaght 
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in school. The instituto was divided into sections, each of which was placed 
under an instractor in these branches., while the remaining time was given to 
the more specific work of instraction upon methods before the whole body of 
teachers. In some other counties an institute was held at the close of a teach- 
ers' class, conducted either by the county examiners or by some local instruc- 
tor. Thus the work of the teaciiers' class in the reviewing of studies was 
supplemented by the work of the institute as to methods of teaching them. 
Thus while, as compared with previous years, the work of the institutes 
has been of a most encouraging character, I feel that there is yet opportunity 
for improvement in the various departments of institute activity. To this end 
doubtless much would be contributed by lengthening, wherever possible, the 
time of the sessions, and by uniting regular institute work with normal class 
drill. In accordance with this idea were made Che experiments mentioned 
above, by which the several advantages peculiar to each kind of instruction 
were combined and made available to those attending the institutes in ques- 
tion. The results of the experiments afforded ample justification of them. 

It should, as I believe, be always a principle of the policy controlling the 
teachers' institutes of the State, so to manage as to keep at homo, and con- 
tinually to re-inforce, the talent that now furnishes in Michigan a large num- 
ber of the very best instructors in the whole country. It has been my good 
fortune to be able to command the services of these men during my admin- 
istration, even when they have been subject to inducements to work on 
other States where the pay exceeds the remuneration received at home, and 
where a change of scenery, and the heartiness of appreciation, have been strong 
temptations. The number of chese instructors that have done so much for 
the teachers of Michigan, and whose work has made them so well known 
abroad, that have been solicited to duty in sister States, is far greater than is 
generally known. In this connection I cannot forbear the pleasure, which is 
also a duty, of expressing to these instructors my sincere appreciation of their 
disinterestedness, as well as of the untiring courtesy that has lightened the 
responsibilities of my position in regard to the management of these institutes^ 

One important agency in securing a large attendance at the institutes, and 
in arousing an active interest both among teachers and in the community, has 
been the county boards of examiners. Thus to them is to be attributed very 
much of the success of the institutes in many localities. In great part the 
opportunity for developing and fostering an interest in the work of the insti- 
tutes is furnished to these officers through the new method of examination, 
which brings them into intimate relations with the whole body of teachers in 
each of their respective counties. 

For additional statistical items of Interest bearing upon the institutes of the 
year, such as the number and grades of certificates held by those in attend- 
ance, the number in attendance without experience in teaching, the number 
enrolled having received instruction at the Normal School, the expenses of the 
sessions, etc., reference is made to the institute tables. 

Meeting of County Examiners. 

In connection with the meeting of the State Teachers' Association in 1881, 
there was held an informal conference of county examiners, to which a refer- 
ence was made in the report for that year. On that occasion it was found 
that the time at the disposal of the examiners was too limited for the accom- 
plishment of the desired objects. Accordingly, a full day was set apart this 
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year for snch a meetings at which time papers were presented and discassions 
held upon topics of especial interest to examiners in their work. Both papers 
and discussions were exceedingly able, and it was thonght that their publication 
in the forthcoming annual report of this Department would do much good by 
giving them a wide circulation. A resolution was therefore introduced and 
carried, that copies of papers and abstracts of remarks be furnished 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for that purpose. In pursuance 
of this resolution the papers read, together with one of the discussions, 
have been forwarded, and the same may be found in their appropri- 
ate place elsewhere in this report. This meeting was held in Representative 
Hall, December, 27, 1882, and was largely attended by examiners from every 
part of the State. They brought to the consideration of the different topics 
the benefit of an experience derived from the work in their particular localities; 
and, though a variety of views was presented upon almost every subject that 
came up, yet the sentiment seemed to be general that each man should labor 
to the best of his ability to secure the highest good attainable under the law 
as it is. Those who participated in this meeting doubtless took away with 
them much that cannot fail to be of use in the discharge of their duties. In 
conferring with their fellow officers from different parts of the State they were 
sure to receive hints and suggestions which would be helpful in meeting their 
own individual difficulties. The expedients that had been successfully adopted 
in one place would be remembered for use upon occasion in another, and thus 
what experience had gained for all became the possession of each. 

State Teachers' Association. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the Michigan State Teachers' Associa- 
tion was held in Representative Hall, Lansing, from Wednesday evening, 
December 27, to Friday afternoon, December 29. A full record of the 
proceedings appears in another portion of this volume. The opening on 
Wednesday evening was a very pleasant affair, and was attended by a large 
number of teachers and school examiners from different parts of the State, 
and by a good many citizens interested in the schools and desirous of meeting 
some of their chief teachers. Several of the committee rooms, adjoining the 
House, were made headquarters for a variety of interesting exhibits of school 
work, including drawings, written class-work, and philosophical apparatus; 
those among the latter that attracted most attention being a number of 
ingenious illustrative mechanical appliances made by students at the State 
Normal School, and several fine microscopes with interesting specimens 
mounted for observation. There was also on exhibition a number of plans 
for school-houses, by architects Julius Hess of Detroit, William Appleyard 
of Lansing, and others. The sessions following were numerously attended, 
and were without exception accompanied with great interest and productive of 
much profit. The papers presented were upon live subjects, and as a whole 
were of unusual merit. They are all printed in the proceedings and it is 
unnecessary to particularize among them. I would, however, call attention to 
the illustrated papers presented by the architects, inasmuch as they are replete 
with information touching the subjects of ventilation, convenience of arrange- 
ment, cost of construction, and methods of lighting and warming school- 
houses; in which school officers, as well as teachers, are especially interested. 
The discussions were pretty generally participated in, and were real contribu- 
tions to the consideration of the topics before the association. The interest 
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maDifested by those in attendancey the zeal of the ofScers, and the character 
of persons chosen to oflSces for the ensuing year, bespeak a coarse of continued 
and increasing prosperity and nsef alness for this organization. 

State Institutions. 
Tite University. 

The history of this institution for the past year, has been one of gratifying 
progress and prosperity. As a whole, its affairs have moved smoothly and suc- 
cessfully. Daring the year President James B. Angell returned from the 
discharge of important and delicate diplomatic duties in China, entrusted to 
him by the President of the United States, wherein his conduct met with the 
cordial approbation of the Government, and reflected the greatest credit upon 
himself, his State, and the University. In the way of material improvement 
much has been done. The new building, for the accommodation of the museum, 
has been finished, and the transfer of the articles from the old quarters in 
the north wing of the main building, completed. The handsome and com- 
modious structure for the library, which supplies a want long and sorely felt, 
and for which the Legislature of 1881 so wisely and so generously made pro- 
vision, is noaring completion, and will, it is hoped, be ready ere many months 
to receive its precious store of books. I cannot forbear in this connection 
to suggest, that the erection of a suitable library building offers to public 
spirited citizens of means an opportunity for the philanthropic use of wealth, 
of which it would be a just cause of satisfaction and pride to take advantage. 
The library now owned by the University, carefully managed and wisely 
selected though it be, is yet far smaller and less complete than the wants of its 
eager and growing numbers of students and patrons demand, and than the 
fame and position of the institution would lead one to expect. Judicious 
bequests of books, or of money for the purchase of them, present the surest 
avenue for conferring upon the people most precious advantages which 
neither change nor time can lessen. Nor should the needs of the library ever 
be out of the remembrance of the Legislature. A moderate regular appropria- 
tion, or the setting aside of a permanent fund for the purpose, would make it 
always within the reach of the library to secure a constant addition of the best 
books, without which an institution of learning is ill-equipped indeed. 

There have been very few changes in the faculties during the year. The 
nnmber of students exceeded that in attendance upon any other institution in 
the land, being, by a curious coincidence, 1,534, precisely the same as in the 
previous year. This large number of students represents almost every state 
and territory in the Union, and several foreign countries ; while the universal . 
devotion to work, the growing scholarly and true university spirit, are causes 
for sincere congratulation. 

The admirable report of President Angell, the report of the Begents, and 
the accompanying documents and schedules, will furnish a full review of the 
past year's work, and discussions of the needs and purposes of the future. The 
report of the Dean of the School of Political Science is of great interest in 
connection with the aims and methods of what must be regarded as a very 
important additional branch of study at the University ; while that of the 
Finance Committee compendiously exhibits the financial status of the instita- 
tion,the sourcesof income, the methods of accounts, and the expenditures. Many 
subjects adverted to by the President are of very great interest and importance. 
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ning of the fall term, has given uew yigor to this important part of normal 
school work. At that time the powers, duties, and responsibility of the 
Director of this department were materially enlarged, and Prof. Austin George 
was elected to this position, which had become vacant through the entrance of 
Prof. Putnam upon the exclusive discharge of the duties of Principal. 

In addition to this, some other changes in the corps of instructors have been 
made. Miss Ency J. Golman succeeded Miss Bignell as critic-teacher in the 
practice-school, the latter having been transferi'ed to the academic department, 
in which also Mrs. Lucy A. Osband and Miss Kimball have taken positions 
for the present school year. The recent improvements in the courses of study, 
the additions to the corps of teachers, the increased facilities for work, and 
the growth in the number of students, — all these are indices of the steady 
advancement of this institution. 

The report of the Board of Education printed among the accompanying 
documents, will be found a complete and interesting statement of the affairs 
of the School. 

The Agricultural College. 

Any one who shall examine the report of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and especially the reports of the President an professors of the Agricultural 
College, cannot fail to be impressed with the evidences of an entire devotion 
to the best interests of that institution upon the part of all who are associated 
in the management of its affairs. To this spirit must be attributed very much 
of the marked success that has gained for the College so excellent a reputation 
in the land. The members of the Board upon whom rest the general over- 
sight of its concerns are, and always have been, noted for the earnest per- 
sonal interest they take in whatever relates to its prosperity. The professors 
are busy not only in the care of classes and in the conduct of experiments 
pertaining to class work, but also in scientific investigation, in contributions to 
scientific journals, in lecturing before farmers' institutes, and occasionally on 
the public platform, — all ways in which very much practical good is done, and 
by which the reputation of both school and professors is much enhanced and 
extended. The number of students in attendance during the year was 
221, seven less than the number of the previous year, and the graduating class 
of 1882 numbered twenty-eight. 

George H. llarrower, B. A., for two years instructor in history, literatare, 
and political economy, has been elected to the full professorship of history and 
political economy, and some alterations have been made in the arrangement of 
courses looking to the relief of professors from giving instruction in subjects 
widely remote from their particular departments. 

A course of lectures by a competent lecturer in veterinary science now forms 
a very useful feature of the curriculum. The completion of the new library 
and museum building, a handsome and commodious structure, has permitted 
the convenient disposition of the books and articles, and is a credit to the 
Institution. And hero I wish to call attention to the recommendation 
of President Abbot as to supplying the College with a librarian. His remarks 
upon the accumulated work already awaiting cure, and on the need of such 
au officer in order that the scientific and other material that has heretofore 
come and will continue to come into the possession of the College, may be 
made of use to the students, are worthy of consideration. 

For some time the question as to the establishment of a department of 
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mechanics has been receiving more or less attention. A committee appointed 
to consider the subject reports favorably, and estimates are submitted of the 
expense attending the erection and furnishing of a mechanical workshop, and 
other provisions for the department. The now work in mechanics would not 
be independent of that in agriculture but subsidiary thereto. The subject is 
an important one. 

Considerable interest is felt at the College in the mooted revival, on a more 
extended and systematic scale than formerly, of instruction and exercise in 
mUitary tactics ; and correspondence is passing with the War Department of 
the General Government as to detailing an officer to give instruction in mil- 
itary affairs. 

President Abbot's discussion of the College labor system and his remarks 
on the present arrangement of vacations, are worthy of careful perusal. 
The reports of the several departments of instruction reveal a thorough method 
of work and in general exhibit an intelligent systemization of courses and a 
healthy progress. 

Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

From the reports of the Trustees and the Principal, it will be seen that this 
institution is discharging its delicate duties and important functions with the 
same intelligent care, and with the same success, as formally. The lengthen- 
ing of the course of instruction, complete, from eight years to ten, will allow 
more time for the thorough drill of the unfortunate pupils of the school, both 
in the rudiments of knowledge, and also, to a considerable extent, in the ele- 
ments of a good education. The establishment of a carefully graded plan of 
study, giving ample time for thoroughness with progress, and the commitment 
of the educational work into the hands of a thoroughly competent and expe- 
rienced gentleman, are assurances that, so far as circumstances will permit, 
full justice will be done to the children of the school. In order, however, 
to the easiest and most efficient prosecution of their studies, there is urgent 
need of certain mechanical and illustrative appliances. I hope the request of 
the Principal, to be furnished with these important aids for the best work, 
may be granted. Another matter, also, to which attention is called, is the 
inadequacy of the present accommodations for the care of the deaf and dumb 
pupils sent to the institution. Naturally their number is continually growing, 
and it seems to me that we should aim to keep our facilities abreast with the 
need for them. It must not be forgotten that the usefulness of this school 
is not confined to the range of academical instruction. Great atten- 
tion is bestowed upon the mechanical arts. Surprising skill is developed upon 
the part of the children, and thus a great number are fitted to become self- 
supporting and useful citizens. For the statistics relating to the school^ and 
for a full account of its work, reference is made to the reports above man- 
tioned. 

The School for the Blind. 

This institution has experienced a year of great activity and of successful 
work. The pupils have increased from fifty-five to sixty-three, and the num- 
ber would considerably grow were the accommodations of the school adequate 
to demands. A graded course of studies is pursued, and instruction is also 
given in broom-making, sewing, knitting, and similar handicraft. A good 
deal of attention is bestowed on music. The inclination of the blind in this 
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direction is well known. They learn maaic readily, and it becomes not only 
an agreeable accomplishment and a source of no small consolation to them- 
selves, but very many find in teaching it a means of self support. I last year 
noticed a lack of sufficient library facilities, and of models and philosophical 
apparatus. I am glad to learn that, during the year past, much has been done 
toward meeting the want felt in both these respects. Much more, however, 
may yet profitably be done in the same direction. 

It is to be hoped that, so fast as can consistently be done, additional provi- 
sion shall be made for the care and instruction of the large number of these 
unfortunates in our State, who would gladly avail themselves of such advan- 
tages as this school affords. The management and superintendence seem to 
be of the wisest kind. Certainly the condition and progress of the school and 
pupils indicate such to be the case. The object to which everything tends is 
thus briefly and directly stated by the Superintendent : '<Our aim is to furnish 
the pupils with a good common school education, and to give them instruction 
in such occupations as they are best able to pursue.** The efforts of the 
school are deserving of every moral and substantial encouragement. 

Reform School. 

In all that pertains to real progress the past year has been an eventful one 
in the history of this institution. The large number of boys committed to its 
care the previous year had made the fact apparent that additional room must 
be provided. Besides this, the main part of the old building was found to be 
in an unsafe condition, and an appropriation was therefore asked of the Legis 
latnrc, at its special session, to rebuild the condemned part of the old structure- 
and to erect suitable cottages for the accommodation of the rapidly increasing 
number of boys. The good which this school accomplishes has always met 
with ready recognition, and particularly of late its excellent management and 
its success in the work for which it was established have, in a peculiar manner, 
commended its needs to the favorable consideration of the Legislature. An 
appropriation of seventy-five thousand dollars was therefore willingly made to 
meet these requirements, and the board of control entered at once upon the 
work of providing the necessary buildings. One double cottage with accom- 
modations for 100 boys is nearly ready for occupancy, and a cottage for the 
superintendent is fast nearing completion. Additional steam heating appar- 
atus has also been provided, and some needed repairs made, which render the 
buildings now in use far more comfortable than ever before. The work of 
rebuilding the old part of the main building will soon be undertaken, and 
when this is done, and another cottage is finished, the school will be well 
equipped to meet its growing demands. 

During the past fiscal year 543 different boys have been cared for, giving an 
average in the institution of 336, while the number reported at the close of 
the fiscal year is largely in excess of this average. In the care of these boys 
the school is successfully accomplishing the very best results. Its excellent 
discipline, healthful diet, required manual labor, and good training in the 
school room, together with the kindly spirit that pervades its entire manage- 
ment, cannot fail to secure in most instances the results for which it was 
established* 
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Reform School for Oirh. 

It would 1)0 diffloult to ovor-oatimato tho importance of the work done in this 
lohuul. To roforni hubita th»t have bocouio almost a second nature, to substi- 
tute nublo aHpirationi for utter carelessness or positive disposition to 
evil, must surely demand tho utmost care, and be productive of vast good to 
individuals and to sooioty. The plans upon which the conduct of the school 
was to bo bused, which wore diBOussed and agreed upon before the actual estab- 
lishment of tho institution, have boon found to operate with most extraordinary 
auoofss. Ureat good fortune, too, has been experienced in that perfect har- 
mony has boon joined with intelligent purpose on the part of tlie managing 
boarti, and that tho Superintondont appears to be endowed with rare quali^ca- 
tiont for tho nice ro8|H)nBibilitiesof her i)osition. The great aim is to surround 
tho unfortunates with tho solacing and encouraging atmosphere of home, and 
to dovolop in them, as tho Su|)orintendent says, '* the home instincL'' 
Hoformation has thus its seat in tho character ^ it becomes part of the spirit 
and is not merely a form. Tho pupils are made at home in four very pleasant 
cottages, and tho homo duties involved in the care of the house are in each 
ootUgo dischargeil by tho girls themselves under the supervisiou of teachers. 
The beautiful oha)H)l, where the simple and impressive religious services are 
held, is oonueeted with school-rooms where a regular portiou of each day is 
•|)ent in school work. September 30, 1SS2, there were 83 girls uuder the 
care of the school, and this number is expected to grow rapidly. An increase 
iu accommodations is asked for, in view of the prospective demand for them, 
aud this iviiuest 1 think may be granted with the full assurance that whatever 
appropriation may bo made will t>e wisely employed, and be a profitable invest- 
lueut. Another recommendation that is made I wish most strongly to 
endorse, vist. : that the same privileges of medical and surgical treatment lu the 
hospitals of the Universi(y be, by law, granted to the pupiU of this School as 
ait> now enjoyed by those of the School for De|)eudent Children. 

This institution is somewhat of an experiment, but it promises to be in every 
way a mv.>sc successful one. The character of its work appeals strongly to the 
humanity of all men, and for an iutei'estiug statement of its ditllculLies and 
methods, and of its successes, as well as for statistical facts and pertinent 
suggestions, I refer the reader to the reports of tho Board of Trustees aad 
ibe Superiuteudeut. 

7*Atf Fubtio School tor Depundgnt C'tildreru 

The reports of the Board of Coucrol and the Superiuteudenc are replete 
with mierest, and will richly repay the most c:ireful perusal. The fund^uiea- 
tal Ucsigu of th:s inscicuciou, aud Lu;iC which gives direction to ics activicies, ia 
to provide suitable homes for dependent childteu« and co tit them for btfcouiing 
ill mules of such homes. The children wiih whom it is coucerued have nearly 
ail been deprived of the advantages of the home circle* many never having 
had a homo at all, and others hav'ug beeu surrm uded wicn vicious associa- 
tions even iti iho homes they had» their I; tile lives iuevicably iuioioing the 
taint of crtmo Mid disease. 

Ac th;s school as many as possible of the features of home life are culti- 
vated ; tiie pupils arc domcscicaccu, :is ic were, in families :u d liferent cut: ages 
under :lio cnaige of k'.ud and matronal su^^ertnteLdeuLs. lusirucLiou :s care- 
fuiiv given iu me ordinary braaciies of a good Euglitfu education* and also ia 
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lome of the simpler and more useful trades. Care is taken> however^ that 
neither study nor vrork shall become irksome, and provision is made for a ^ood 
variety of, and all proper indulgence in, recreations, sports, and games. Many 
improvements have been made in the course of the year in some of the 
appointments and conveniences of the school, and attention is called to some 
few other matters in the direction of which some small expense may be 
incurred profitably and with true economy. Too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of the work of this school. This is no place for enlarging upon 
it, but no citizen of Michigan can read the able and interesting reports refer- 
ring thereto, without feeling his humanity quickened, or without a thrill of 
honest pride in the beneficent policy and patriotic charity of his State. 

Education in Penal Institutions. 

Within a recent period the authorities in charge have given consid- 
erable attention to furnishing instruction in the common branches of an 
English education to the inmates of our penal institutions. At each institu- 
tion a competent teacher is employed. At Jackson, thirty of the prison 
ofiBcers, and at Ionia, thirteen inmate instructors, aid the superintendent of 
the school in the work of instruction. While this feature of prison life is 
comparatively a new one at both places, the effect of the work done is 
already apparent in its influence for good upon the prisoners themselves. 
The opportunity for self improvement which such schools offer tends so to 
interest those availing themselves of it, that the necessarily rigid discipline 
becomes less irksome, and an awakened hope of better things at the expiration 
of the sentence goes far toward securing such conduct on the part of the 
inmates as often leads to a shortening of the term of commitment. Dur- 
ing this year 701 prisoners at Jackson, and 335 at Ionia, have taken advan- 
tage of the school privileges thus furnished, and the progress made in many 
instances has been truly surprising. The library of the State prison contains 
2,442 volumes, and the one at the State house of correction and reformatory 
1,198 volumes, of which latter 150 have been added during the year. 

Incorpobatbd Institutions. 

The system of public instruction in Michigan is quite complete, and higher 
institutions of learning are sustained and built up by the provident bounty of 
the State. But room still remains for the activities of educational institutions 
not supported by the commonwealth. Private enterprise seeks here, as in other 
paths, remunerative employment, and becomes, in return for patronage sought, 
a means of enlightenment to communities. Departments of instruction into 
which it is not thought expedient to extend the instrumentalities of the State, 
receive attention at the hands of those especially interested in their propaga- 
tion. These educational facilities are generally well abreast with the spirit of 
the times, and a large number of persons make use of them. They are accom- 
plishing much good, not only in the furtherance of particular views, but in 
contributing to a general culture and to the growth of educational sentiment. 
The reports from these institutions have this year been not quite up to the 
usual standard of promptness and completeness, but an examination of those 
published herewith, and a reference to the tables (XXII and XXIII) will show 
that they have been generally prosperous and active during the year. 
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OOKCLUSIOK. 

Thns I have briefly reviewed the condition and profi^ress of the edacational 
agencies of the State daring the year 1882. Despite some drawbacks the gen- 
eral aspect of the whole field is one to afford satisfaction and to give encourage- 
ment. The tide is beyond doubt setting in, full and strong, toward a career 
of increased popularity and prosperity for the schools. To have contributed in 
some small measure to this result, to have been associated in the working 
out, even of some little detail of this great whole, must be a source of sincere 
pleasure to any man. In common with all the noble teachers, and all the 
devoted school officers of the State, to whom I wish to make ackoowledgement 
for most hearty cooperation and encouragement in the duties of my station, 
I must express my gratitude to the good people of Michigan for their gener- 
ally staunch support of the schools, and return to the Great Dispenser of all 
blessings all praise for the unmistakable evidences of Uis continued favor. 

In the office work of this Department the labors of the Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Mr. W. L. Smith, have been untiring and of great efficiency, and in 
this connection I wish to give renewed expression to my appreciation of his 
services. 

In closing, I cannot forbear a brief mention of the names of some among the 
foremost laborers in the educational field, who, during the past year, have been 
called away from the scenes of life. First among them is that grand central 
figure of our school history, the first of my predecessors, whose worth and 
virtues two generations have known and admired, and the impress of whose 
character and work our educational system will bear forever. Father Pierce 
passed away full of years and of honors, having seen the fruition of the seed 
he planted long ago amidst difficulties but in hope. It was my intention to 
review somewhat at length his life and services, in a biographical sketch, but 
the admirable paper of Hon. Ira Mayhew, which virill be found among the pro- 
ceedings of the State Teachers' Association, has rendered it unnecessary for 
me to do so, and fuller justice has been done the treatment of this high theme 
than I could hope to do. In Prof. Truesdel the cause of education in Michi- 
gan lost a devoted friend, and one whose labors during many years of a busy 
life were productive of fruitful results. Prof. Garner, also, had been identi- 
fied with the schools of the State for a very long period, and to them he gave 
his most earnest efforts during his best days. The papers of Superintendents 
Perry and Swing are fitting records of the lives and deeds of both, and the 
reader is referred to them among the accompanying documents. 

VARNUM B. COCHRAN, 
Superintendent of Public Inatruciion. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Table I. 
C(mparaUv€ Summary of BtatUtiet for the Years 1881 and 1682. 



Items. 



General. 

DiMtricU and Schools. (Table III.) 

Whole number of school districts 

Whole number of districts that reported 
having maintained school during the year. 

Average number of months that schools 
were maintained 

Whole number of children between five and 
twenty years of age 

Whole number of children attending public 
schools 

Percentage of attendance 

Employment of Teachers. (Table IV.) 

iM umber of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by 
men 

Aggregate number of months taught by 
women 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average montly wages of men teachers 

Average monthly wages of women teachers 
School Houses. (Table HI.) 

Number of frame school houses 

Number of brick school houses 

Number of log school houses 

Number of stone school houses 

Whole number of school houses 

Whole number of sittings in school houses. 

Estimated value of school property 

Mihancial. (Tables Y and VI.) 

Amount of moneys brought over from pre- 
ceding school year 

Amount received from the one-mill tax 

Amount received from income of primary 
school fund 

Amount received from tuition of non-resi- 
dents 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all otlier sources 

Total resources for the year 



1881. 



6,626 
6,281 

7.7 

518,294 

371 ,743 
71.7 

4,024 
10,448 
14,472 

19,d8l.6 

49,883.1 

69,864.7 

$738,936 64 

$1,285,982 35 

$2,024,918 99 

$36 98 

$25 78 

5,052 

869 

563 

91 

6,575 

454,624 

$9^84,701 00 



$657,209 59 
507,148 53 

512,301 04 

35,119 02 

2,289.150 52 

301,609 07 



1882. 



6,630 

6,523 

7.4 

538,356 

385,504 
71.5 

3.887 
10,680 
14,467 

18^43.9 

51,875.9 

70,419.8 

$770,608 86 

$1,423.294 07 

$2,193,902 93 

$4156 

$27 44 

5,207 

895 

546 

80 

0,7-28 

481,965 

$9,848,493 00 



$876,882 28 
514,504 56 

626,673 56 

40,513 18 

2,269.604 47 

406,948 69 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



104 
242 



20,062 
13,761 



.2 



d 
d 



$4,302,537 77 



$4,735,026 74 



137 

132 

5 

1<437.7 

1,092.8 

655J 

$31,672 22 

$137,311 72 

$168,983 94 

$4 58 

$166 

155 

26 

17 

11 

158 

27331 

$463,792 00 



$219,672 69 
7,356 03 

114^72 62 

6^9416 

d 19,646 06 

105,339 62 



$432,488 97 
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Table l,—Coniinwd. 



/ 



Itema. 



Flnancia I— Continued, 

Amount paid men teachers 

Amount paid women teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs....^. 

Amount paid on bonded indebtedness 

Amount paid for all other purposes 

Amount carried over to succeeding school 
year 

Total expenditures for the year, including 
amount carried over 

Bonded indebtedness of the districts 

Floating indebtedness of the districts 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Amount due the districts from all sources.. 
Miacellaneous. (Tables 111 and VII.) 

dumber of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reporti ng 

Amount paid and due inspectors for ser- 
vices , 

Amount paid and due chairmen of township 
boards of school inspectors, as reported by 
inspectors 

2SPECIAL. 

Ungraded School Districts, 

Clumber of ungraded school districts 

Clumber of children between five and twenty 

years of age 

Number of children attending school 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 

maintained 

Number of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed. 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

men 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

women 

Total aggregate of months taught 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average monthly wages of men teachers... 
Average monthly wages of women teachers 

Total expenditures for the year 

Estimated value of school property 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Graded School Districts. (Table XIV.) 

Number of graded school districts 

Number of chllfi.ren between five and twenty 

years of age 

Number of children attending school 

Percentage of attendance 



1881. 



$748,659 28 

1 ,365,007 62 

410,646 18 

297,084 09 

595,036 08 

884,304 52 



64,302,537 77 



81,292.575 35 

194,718 49 

$1,387.293 84 

$214,160 39 



1,113 
$17,372 78 

$22,232 45 



6,115 

291,431 
219,700 
75.4 

7.4 
3,451 
8,201 
11,652 

15,517.3 

30,067.9 

45,585.2 

$4as.l27 45 

•555,980 32 

$964,107 77 

$26 30 

$18 49 

$1,554,658 78 

$3,491.787 22 

$279,031 94 

411 

226.863 

152,043 

67 



1882. 



$767,004 32 

1,426,262 86 

567,283 80 

353,017 61 

675,722 34 

945,735 81 



$4,735,026 74 



$1,246,119 06 
$117,292 06 

$1,363,411 12 
$228,483 36 



1,111 
$22,429 59 

$14,262 37 



6,101 

297,170 
2*24,250 
75.4 

7.1 
3,301 
8,148 
11,449 

13,843 

30,616.3 

44 459.3 

$427,952 02 

$714,117 70 

$1,142,069 72 

$30 91 

$23 32 

91,628,891 51 

$3,576,530 00 

$294,299 29 

439 

241,186 

161,254 

67 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



$18,345 04 
60;^55 24 

156.637 62 
55,033 52 
80,686 26 

« 61,431 29 



$432,488 97 



$46,456 29 
$22,573 57 
$23,882 72 
$14,322 97 



d 2 

$5,056 81 

d $7,970 08 



76 

6,739 
4,650 



d 
d 
d 
d 



150 

63 

203 

1,674.3 

548.4 

1,125.9 

810,824 67 

$168.137 38 

$177,961 96 

$4 61 

•4 83 

$74,237 73 

$84,742 78 

$15,267 36 

28 

14.323 
0,211 
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Table I, —Continued, 



Items. 



Graded School Districts— Conttnued, 
Average number of months schools were 

maiutained 

Number of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Agjcregate number of months taught by 

men 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

women '. 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average monthly wages of men teachers... 
Average monthly wages of women teachers 

Total expenditures for the year 

Estimated value of school property 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Teachers' Institutes. (Tables XX and XXI.) 
Number of State teachers' institutes held .. 

Number of men enrolled at institutes 

Number of women enrolled at institutes... 

Total enrollment at institutes 

Received from county treasurers for support 

of institutes 

Received from State treasurer for support 

of i nst i tu tes 

Total amount, received and expended for 

support of institutes 

Private and Select Schools. (Table X.) 

Number of private and select schools 

Estimated number of pupils attending such 

schools 



1881. 


1882. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 


9.5 


9.3 


d .2 


573 


586 


13 


2,247 


2,432 


185 


2,820 


3,018 


198 


4,464.3 


4,700 


236J 


19^15.3 


21,259.6 


1,444.3 


24.279.6 


25,959.6 


1,680 


$330,809 19 


$342,656 84 


$11 ,847 6S 


1730,002 03 


$709,176 37 


d $20,825 66 


$1,060,811 22 


$1,051,833 21 


$8,978 01 


$7411 


$72 91 


d $120 


$36 84 


$:^3 36 


d $348 


$1 ,863,579 47 


$2,160,399 42 


$296,819 9(^ 


$5,892,913 78 


$6,271,963 00 


$379,049 22 


$1,108,261 90 


$1,069,111 83 


d $39,150 07 


65 


68 


13 


1,492 


1,530 


38 


3,056 


4,036 


980 


4,548 


5,566 


1,018 


$5,933 22 


$6,745 57 


$812 35 


$1,784 95 


$1,800 00 


$15 06 


$7,718 17 


$8,545 57 


$827 40 


252 


271 


19 


19,788 


20,577 


78B 
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Table II. 
Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund for 1882, at flS4 per Capita. 



ConntlM. 



Alcona. . 
Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim. 
Baraga.. 



Barry.. 

Bay 

Benzie. 
Berrien. 
Branch. 



Calhoun 

Cass , 

Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 



Clare 

Clinton.. 
Crawford. 

Delta 

£aton 



Bmmet.... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse. 
Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron , 

Xiigham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Isle Koyal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leclanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Hackinac 

liacomb 



WhnU Nnmber 
of Cblldi>n in 
Sehool Ceofliu. 


Nanib«r 
f ncluiied la the 
Appurtiunmsut 


Amrmnt 
Ai'purtloocd. 


919 

12,397 
2,365 
1,974 
. 593 


889 

12,380 

2,328 

1,858 

483 


«1J0S 36 

15,351 30 

2,388 72 

2,303 92 

598 02 


8,071 
11,767 

1,102 
11.899 

7,906 


7,930 
11,712 

1,102 
11,899 

7,996 


9.833 20 

a 14.0*29 U 

1,366 48 

14,754 76 

0,791 04 


11.264 
6,510 
1,999 
2.328 
1,752 


11,230 
6,510 
1,929 
2,323 
1^66 


13.925 20 
R.072 40 

b 2.416 34 
2.880 52 

c 2,056 32 


948 
8,615 

380 
1,691 
9,250 


947 
8,615 

366 
1,691 
9,215 


1,17428 

<2 10,751 50 

453 84 

2.006 84 

11,426 60 


2,080 

11,785 

321 

2,583 

7,379 


2,064 

11,785 

321 

2,526 

7,312 


2.550 36 

14,613 40 

308 04 

3,132 24 

e 9,185 78 


9.559 

7,596 

7,176 

10,290 

10,067 


9,559 

7,283 

7,156 

10,290 

10,044 


11,853 16 

0.030 02 

8,873 44 

12,750 60 

12,454 56 


1,918 
4,083 


1,918 
4,058 


2,378 32 
5,031 02 


11,949 
9,769 


11,944 
9,769 


14,M0 56 
12,113 66 


1,053 
23,688 
1,675 
1,111 
9,053 


1,046 
23,654 
1,635 
1,107 
9,014 


1 ,297 04 

/ 29.373 73 

2.027 40 

1 ,372 68 

11,921 36 


2.222 
14,325 

6,596 

95S 

10^12 


2,222 
14.266 

6,690 

861 

10,812 


2 786 28 

n.O'^O 84 

8.170 04 

1.067 64 

13,406 88 
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Tablk 11,-^Oontinued. 



Coontiea. 



Manistee 

linnitou. 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Mu8ke;^on 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

OntonngQu... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle.. 
Koscommon. . 

Saginaw 

Saint Clair... 

Saint Joseph. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Sliiawassee... 
Tuscola 

Van Buren... 
Washtenaw. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Totals. -- 



Whole NamlMr 
of Clilldrnn in 
School Consul. 


Nnmber 
Included In the 
ApporUoDxnent. 


Amount 
AppurUuned. 


4,008 
374 
7,466 
2,805 
4,697 


3.951 
251 
7,357 
2,806 
4,476 


$4,899 24 

311 24 

9,122 68 

3,478 20 

5,550 24 


2,777 

2.250 

396 

11,691 

9,726 


2,628 

2,206 

363 

11,644 

9,662 


3.258 72 

2,735 44 

450 12 

^14.484 14 

11,968 48 


64 

9.159 

4,712 

il,75l 

3,613 


23 

9,073 

4,566 

11,719 

3,613 


28 52 
11,260 52 

5.661 84 
14,531 56 

4,480 12 


457 

1,079 

3,443 

133 

618 


456 

1,079 

3,425 

133 

618 


605 44 

1,337 96 

4,247 00 

164 92 

766 32 


11,977 

925 

221 

20.378 

16,656 


11,977 

719 

168 

20,319 

16,540 


A 15,004 12 

891 56 

208 32 

26,196 56 

20,509 60 


8.144 
9,901 
292 
8324 
8,981. 


8,144 
9,901 
292 
8,324 
8,942 


10.098 56 
12,277 24 
362 08 
10,321 76 
11,088 08 


9,449 
12.737 
54,749 

1,994 


9,408 
12,699 
54.729 

1,903 


11,666 92 

15,746 76 

67,863 96 

2,434 12 


518,294 


514,874 


$639,068 47 



a Including S107.06, deficiency for 18SI. 

6 Including $.'4 38, deflniency for 1H8I. 

e Including $114.48, deficiency for 1881. 

d Including SfiS.W), deficiency for 18JL 

€ Including tSS.t«0, deficiency for 1841. 

/ Including ll-iiT, deficiency for 188a 

cr Including $46.58, deficiency for 1881, 

A including $178.08, deficiency for 1881, and exduslTO of $25.44, oyerpaid In 1931. 
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Co»U«>. 
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^ 





4, 1882. 


Qmntlo. 




No. of 

OnoMd 
Ti.l« 


■IIIt»Twb.c>. 
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Table lY,— Continued. 



Count ifs. 



Deltii.... 
Eaton ... 
Emmet .. 
Gooescc 
Gladwin 



G'd Traverse. 

Gmtlot. 

Hill8«lale 

Houghton 

Huron 



Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Isle Uoyal. 



Jackson .... 
Kalamnzoo. 
Kalkaska .. 

Kent 

Keweenaw . 



Lake 

I^peer 

Leelanaw .. 
Lenawee... 
Livingston. 

Mackinac. . 
Macomb.... 
Manistee... 
Manitou ... 
Marquette. 



Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

MIdlanit 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 



No. of 

TMchArs 

Euipluyed. 



Oscoda 

Otsego* 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Roscommon .. 



Saginaw 

St. Ciiiir 

St. Joseph.. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 



Shiawassee. 

Tuscola 

Van Uurcn. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 



7^ 



8 

106 

19 

108 

6 

29 
93 
12tf 
21 
39 

93 

104 

10 

S9 



98 

95 

19 

138 

7 

11 
80 
26 
122 
97 

9 
72 
22 

4 
lU 

19 
40 
6 
13 
Id 

84 
64 
3 
83 
81 

145 

40 
6 
8 

43 

2 

14 

83 

13 

2 

83 
76 
82 
61 
1 

99 

»i 
92 

lo:i 

97 
26 



Totals 18,887 



E 

o 



83 

265 
68 

273 
17 

74 

157 

281 

71 

84 

271 

248 

31 

111 



832 

266 
62 

444 
13 

62 
200 

48 
897 
198 

14 

156 

71 

6 

78 

66 
116 
89 
71 
31 

203 
234 
7 
157 
154 

310 

117 

23 

13 

9> 

12 

2^ 

175 



13 

249 
2i4 
215 
112 
11 

190 
148 
217 
306 
480 
69 



No. of 
Tmch«ra 
Counted 

Twice. 







1 
13 

3 
16 

I 

6 
15 
12 

1 
11 

13 

13 

8 

6 



io,seo 



10 



7 
30 



12 
8 

19 
9 



7 
2 



4 

13 

1 

4 

2 

7 

10 

1 

8 

8 
17 
9 
1 
1 

6 
2 
7 
10 
1 



E 

o 



6 
68 
13 
52 

6 

13 
34 
63 
5 
82 

63 

52 

6 

33 



8 

3 

18 

14 

10 
17 
8 
7 
4 
7 



73 



22 

76 

1 

18 
62 
11 
70 
41 

2 
86 
11 



15 

30 

1 

19 

6 
34 
52 



26 

60 

56 

%i 

1 



600 



28 
4 
6 

35 
1 

8 

4H 
37 
61 
24 

43 
33 
45 
34 
3rt 
15 



Aggr^gMte Na of 

Uonibe Tnught by 

all tb« Toacbem 



o 



45.6 
881 

84.5 

484.7 

19.3 

123 
872 7 
6-i4.1 
175 
224.8 

877.3 

453.2 

77 

203,6 



2,046 



4608 
89H.6 

73 
698.7 

67 

47.5 
412.8 
123 
6'28.2 
4J7.5 

62.3 
874.6 

98.8 

13 
132L5 

98.1 

203.4 
6:J.8 
63.8 
80.4 

370.7 
328.1 

8 
203.7 
140.4 

673.2 

23.7 
65 
193.4 

6 

61.0 
47rt.2 
56 

9 

469 9 
412.7 
424.7 
847.7 
4 

4028 
445l4 
428 5 

65U.2 

631.5 

96.5 





I 



169.8 
1,TO7.I 

27«,9 

1,S:{6.1 

74 7 

818 
618 5 
1.099.8 
606.8 
41>.l 

1,198.5 
997.2 
1A82 
432.5 



19.643».» 



1,676.3 
1.289.3 

2212 
2.448 7 

102 

197.6 
9316 
1H4 
1.776.8 
8U5.5 

616 
820.1 
869.8 

18 
619.3 

845.9 
63.3.2 
276.3 

97.9 

836.4 

1.0U.7 

25.8 

803.3 

565 7 

1.49a 4 

44!). 4 

r22.7 
285.9 

37.5 
101.2 
961.1 

25 

41 

1.657.2 
1,310.5 

993.9 

689 
04.7 

^.4 

671.8 

1,089. 1 

1,K00.6 

8,794.1 

806.8 



61.875.9 



Total Wagai nf Teachers 
for Uie Year. 



e 



§2,640 25 

12.A04 32 

2,815 80 

18,767 08 

605 40 

6,199 00 
12,944 65 
17,.^S1 78 
15,680 00 

8.805 05 

15,194 80 

17,655 14 

5,517 80 

6.767 66 



9 



21.829 84 
15,480 72 

1.984 60 
33.895 87 

6.231 00 

1.716 60 
15,885 97 

4,078 41 
22.487 68 
14.065 60 

2,490 10 
16,796 90 

4,768 60 

450 00 

13,040 00 

3,736 00 
6,935 03 
8,292 00 
2,694 75 
2,585 95 

13,083 85 

13,740 74 

223 00 

10,540 40 

6.218 00 

24,089 21 

6,853 OU 

757 25 

4.652 50 

7.240 00 

175 00 

2,a^8 98 

19,277 50 

1,753 75 

881 00 

25,S<«25 
15,675 SO 
17,566 60 
11,825 80 
r20 00 

14,303 95 
15.519 3:i 
16.8.99 42 
2S,524 25 
36,M50 58 
8,387 60 

1770,608 86 



».877 75 

25.670 96 
5,197 54 

33,655 43 
1,868 00 

8,810 70 

14.671 57 
21,879 52 
27,601 25 
10,625 70 

27,993 69 

24,438 16 

4,824 00 

10,035 95 



41,097 06 
37,600 95 

6.065 50 
77,855 96 

4,805 00 

5,925 15 
23.170 14 

4,685 00 
82,671 98 
14,516 04 

1,826 33 

19,818 70 

13,4.34 87 

445 00 

26,462 75 

10,786 80 

1^377 44 

10,937 25 

8,727 76 

2,465 75 



Av^mge Wages 

of Tench^n ifur 

Month. 



c 
c 



9^7 91 

32 82 

33 81 

38 71 
31 87 

43 81 

34 73 
83 61 
89 60 

39 27 

40 27 
88 90 
71 66 
33 25 



47 42 

39 05 
26 50 
47 71 
78 07 

86 11 
88 48 
S3 15 
42 67 
32 15 

47 99 
42 18 

48 27 
34 61 
98 40 

40 11 
34 09 
61 12 
42 23 
32 16 



17,781 61 


35 29 


28.262 70 


41 88 


659 50 


27 89 


29.779 76 


51 74 


14.355 83 


44 28 


31,411 20 


35 78 


11,3:11 62 


'M 25 


2,898 05 


31 95 


4.017 0<» 


71 6;* 


10,455 65 


37 43 


750 50 


29 16 


2,491 39 


31 42 


24,4 12 91) 


40 49 


644 00 


31 14 


1,236 00 


42 66 


64,202 43 


54 03 


31,846 70 


37 74 


23,908 80 


41 36 


12,685 95 


31 13 


2,e'57 00 


SO 00 


19,255 72 


35 62 


16,156 59 


34 85 


24,IS7 8«) 


39 27 


40,990 63 


51 84 


176,074 M 


58 51 


8.413 41 


35 10 


$1,423,294 07 


941 M 



a 
« 

S 

o 



•34 67 

24 29 
11 80 

26 19 

25 00 

27 70 
23 91 
19 88 
45 48 
25 69 

23 98 

24 60 
90 49 

25 90 



26 07 
29 17 

22 79 

81 71 
47 10 

29 48 
24 84 

24 92 
18 80 
18 02 

29 69 

23 66 
86 85 

25 00 
42 78 

34 07 
28 84 
38 73 
32 58 
25 19 

21 26 

27 05 
21 62 

32 97 
25 38 

20 97 
25 21 
27 39 

82 78 
36 67 

20 03 

24 61 

25 23 

26 76 

30 14 

33 1! 
24 31 
24 05 

21 37 
44 16 

23 30 

24 05 

22 20 

25 61 
46 41 

27 40 

9.>7 43 
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RtMOitrees of School Dlitrlett. 



o».„.. 


ap 


Oiw.Mtll 
Tm. 


Fiin'd! 


Llbrarj 


fur 111 


f»>n 111 


ToUI 
B«»re«fgt 
(L* Y«r. 






«, laser 




10 ei 

401 t4 
IMOi 


»l.aB3«8 
84 984 M 
SI.HW 43 


(t,M9 17 
I,aM7M 


(11,397 81 

MM 

8;i3198 

7*.41J 21 




«,T78 41 

4,i>i as 

II,7U 81 

1D,«B 31 


9,071 10 

ailllO 68 

i.:(Hn4 


KlSi 


SSI! 

7.M4U 
1«,M7!U 

31,032 18 


9,102 11 

MS 





'riSSS 


Bianob 


4IM W 


1W.BB3 17 

73,oa« 1( 


Oalhaan 


11 


ii 


14.085 73 
7,«4J Si 
I tlO 47 


417 40 


B3,«U 71 

iS3.1Mftl 

iSSS 


*,»I4 01 
B,l«™ 


118,439 84 
<13,«83U 




8103 


^:wS 




ie,UTJ au 

H.611 1-S 


LMI 87 
1S,IBI U 

iiia«a 

MI «9 

12.Ba Ml 


I>I7 IS 

10,0(9 70 

171 BB 

1,14a OH 
lolMtsn 




8,4a 88 

iilwaos 

4,900 88 

ia,Aseo8 
!8.'9S77 


2,083 84 

"'ear" 

2,830 20 


















411 W 


7o,li88 21 




S,I43 9I 
4,131 SI 


m a 

Mil M 


S,ISBTS 

9,7* 4U 
8,»1J H 


1,17* 31 


11,010 01 

4M04 Dt 
4^400 00 

24,388 14 


4.ai»»7 
l,3M i 
2 4m; u 
1,«1 84 
B,B70 1 


11,290 10 

101,173 H 




88 78 


63,438 M 




1S,71T » 
fi4MM 
]».«» 44 
WI,BIB 4U 


17JBT 11 
M11W 
*,U0y71i 


11,711 IS 

B>l 71 
1I,M5 70 
II.WS 40 


BKHI 
103 10 


?a,«raoi 

63,U-J W 
18,841 77 
18,10.1811 
3a,li3 OS 


2,088 00 
8,417 49 

4|«4n28 

ii,iMet9 


75.188 11 

17,239 81 

5SS 




1,404 8t 

v,asi (u 


i,an<t 

MBS 07 


sss 


I3t 


i3,esa 73 

18,778 OS 


8,887 81 
U,078S3 


18,018 20 
84,083 M 




1L,(H3 >l 

s■^l^Mu7 


e.NOlIB 

i»:e07<» 


Ml!! 


1,4 T» HS 

770 «. 


Bllsil 18 


2,780 83 

ut;4W8u 


1IS.B14 68 
m.941 48 




SlCoiS 41 
HW Jl 
4,1S7 U 


rlaia s4 

l,(HI 70 
1,U4 hj 

11,173 71 


*,I4H01 

.IfflS 


B,OWf,S 
601137 


7.BI>1 19 
llT,t.ul 17 

•OfiiT-O 


888 OS 
22,3S.mi 


7l,6H3 0t 




!4 4ti W 

HI 


ui7a 

1B*M47 


-SSi! 

13,£IOiW 




7flK SI 

iltWO 07 
14,ti83 TO 


4;7W 10 






»]» 


133,091 88 
61,312 88 




Wi»i 


08,03S4« 


ite.... 


19,t«3 44 

ASS 


1,478 M 
4,114 IS 

ass 


4,e7BSII 

'moa 

»,1IS 11 


10 IS 


S5.M0 60 

630 00 

88.051 74 

W^1I3 13 


^813 7* 


BI,TBBH 


010 38 
1,010 33 


94,008 89 
OI,J« IS 

e6,mo2» 




as 


MBdO 
14, mi Ml 

7;aww 


I,BIUH 
S.ai7W 

It.Mu 81 
S,«17 41 


,.!!! 


ra.4Bi w 

Si; 

4i;7M7j 




44.308 IT 

2T.7»3» 




380 U.I 
313 08 


8Uil88 12 


Hantmoroncr 

Nsnariio 

CWklnna 

Oceanft 




<.T*i ill 

!4,iii;<i 
r,«;« 68 




>BOOI 
lOSOl 

47B78 


81,8*1 87 
W.0I4 31 
«B,*a 83 


OOSfll 
4,U0i 31 




mt at 


9S.M73 19 
46,470 71 
]I4.3:>0 38 
371611 61 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Tablk v.— Continued. 



Oxuiiro. 


^;S° 


OD>.)lltl 

T>i. 


Inl>R*l 

FoDd. 




B>l»d 
fron >ll 
olliar 


BfwnrMfor 
lli> rw. 


sill idp H li till 


■KfJ 

l,B«US 

1.130 IS 
S1.BM 07 
11,011 W 

slwt it 
iT>8:8 
ie,i»o»7 

lB.0t7M 

ass 

\J»1B 


ttAl % 

m; w 

I0.47S 73 

ass 

1,47* 11 


»7I AT 

\.in a) 
eiDW 

U,BSJ (W 
J,I1»TI 

W.1M07 
B.1K3 17 

ia.ftw tl 
ii.seoM 
a7|B;s 8S 




10 100 w 

ai:«;* 31 

I.OMQS 
ft.«0 19 

S1,T» OS 

all IS IS 

wItJ* 81 

33,442 07 

]a.&W!34 
i:74S M 
3<l,*a3 0S 
M,M1 U 

M.S44 41 

t34.«S38 
1 1,413 18 


'•iil 

:.«iDit 


„ ^ 


TWO* 

It 00 


"iSSS 


suss 


M.l» SI 






ms7 


;i:i4l^ 

0.988 31 
B.M9S: 
17,MB4fl 


'SSS 

Tt>,B7I 31 


101 «« 

••'-"i 


'KB 

SI, 87* « 


Tolalt 


»MT,88JS8 


HILWIM 


WM.»TI» 


tSS.SB»M 


W,!aB,S01 47 


I373.JMW H.TW.OMM 



^endttvre* of Sokoel DMrielt (Incbidlng amount on hand), ai reported bj/ School 
■"^ / Jn.p«^or« /or lAi r«ir endisil September 4, 1882. 



CoDotiei. ' 


P.ld 
T««tita>n. 


F*ld (..r 


piid 

ornof 

Lllrmrr. 


Pild on 
D«nd<Hl 1... 


PuVlLt"' 


nSV' 


Total 
hand. 


93 


ass 

a.8M40 
■8.W1J77 

WS 
£S!5 

34,B«11» 
SI.I83UII 

».M8 IT 
8^705 90 
MIO 8i 

hSSt DT 
I4.I»J » 

stIssips 

H^ 


ill 

J.TIO 73 

!:SS 

7.470 79 

1,US83 

4.3M9I 

'■ii 


IIS 00 

60S 00 
IS 00 
IB 00 

«S5 
1,000 03 


IW3 10 
flJSM 


»,lilB80 
IHgOSi 

'JSS 
'!:SS 

S.078 14 

"•SS 

S.47I H 

Si 

3.104 45 

Tsil 

8|7I8 03 


n.88t 14 

18,171 98 

0,(30 41 

S.-MI 01 

1i.B30 34 

i4,iWli8 

•MS 

89 80 

l.«li 89 

1S.4«M 

t'.oaooo 

14,047 i8 

UllHHBa 

KS 

10.371 75 


111,397 «t 
MJWI IS 




30.B3I 78 

■'•S!S 

11.IRWS9 
1,447 34 

M,181 9i 

•■SI! 

■■gs 

49190 

8.900 91 

I,!lfl7 45 

ll.ntl IB 

'Br, 


7«,MS n 

lias a 


Rerrlun- 

Bi^iich 

Crnioon 


77 « 

491 BS 
383 HI 


IIO.WS 11 
73.088 » 

110,(19 84 

i:sa 


Ohar'levol'i.... 
Chobnygnn... 














98 !8 


IKS 




;!I VI 


TO,«88 1B 




mil 


11 
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Tab^b YL—Continued, 



Counties. 



HiUsrtale 

IIoiiKbton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

IO8CO w 

Isabella , 

Isle Royal. 

•Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw.... 

J^ke , 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manltou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Meifomlcoe... 

Midland 

Missaukee .... 

Monroe 

Montcalm..... 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland , 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

-Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda , 

Otsego 

Ottawa , 

Presque Isle.. 
Roscommon... 

SagiuHW 

St. Ulalr 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 
Tuscola 

Van Ruren 

WHShtenaw. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Totals 



Paid 
Teachero. 



139,620 68 
43,431 25 
19,448 7ft 
43,018 64 
42,083 IS 

9,4M 82 
17,768 61 



Paid for 

Buildinj^and 

Bepwirt. 



62,828 82 
50,483 02 

6,902 00 

111.890 80 

9,916 00 

7,617 47 

86,931 63 

8,081 77 
64.077 IB 
28,622 80 

4,216 43 
85,083 00 

17,923 87 
895 00 
89,482 75 
14,419 80 
22,281 61 

14,034 25 
10,686 43 
4,718 86 
80,972 95 
42,053 89 

858 34 
40,255 46 
20,474 00 
5.\2Se79 
18,214 62 

8,451 08 

8.8H3 50 

17,574 30 

699 00 

4,478 72 

43,724 40 

2,389 50 

1,020 00 

79,616 88 

47,352 68 

41,492 75 
24,462 04 
2,977 00 
33,614 64 
81,548 01 

40,208 22 

69,424 07 

210,959 24 

11,706 67 



$2,193,267 18 



8S,056 16 
2,885 22 

10,205 0-2 
8,007 47 

17,732 73 

1,391 06 
20,600 24 



Paid 

for Libiary 

books and 

care of 

Library. 



6,256 72 
36,630 27 

1,290 60 

37,s«4 43 

372 93 

8,640 69 

6;321 61 

fiOI 80 

14,329 67 

8,772 92 

3,819 10 

5,723 98 

13,575 24 

25 83 

11,158 19 

6,460 63 

15,271 26 

8,340 81 
2,167 67 
2,985 17 
3,293 78 
8,930 19 

820 25 
5,066 84 
4.460 64 
8,870 62 
6,095 96 

729 06 
469 09 

5,104 70 
■297 62 

1,422 85 

18,515 79 
1,533 II 
1,603 49 

17,205 12 
7,415 98 

6,018 19 
10,064 61 

8.689 63 
12,462 94 

9,032 46 

6.990 80 

7,7H2 88 

64,728 61 

2,888 65 



1567,283 80 



850 04 
159 95 
189 28 
494 62 
95 85 

16 00 
4 00 



108 69 
1,723 18 

600 

3,825 99 

148 80 

80 65 

185 89 

25 00 

512 99 

27 72 



79 64 
380 16 



991 80 
665 21 
863 06 

15 25 

27 42 

4 00 

541 15 

259 90 



498 84 

18 00 

170 87 

825 



60 00 
111 66 



673 69 
87 22 



1,542 70 
899 96 

:80 87 
760 



227 55 
84 77 

97 60 

627 29 

11,661 06 

43 20 



131,658 21 



Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 



91,131 30 
1,193 95 
1,728 72 
2,946 90 
9,892 93 

8.315 72 
2,649 47 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



7,208 41 
9,650 18 

1,641 63 

19,709 62 

349 20 

1,473 83 

1,695 74 

090 67 

16,151 62 

3,339 66 



1,223 64 
677 75 



1,419 68 
1,245 51 
6,680 73 

6,354 60 
4,499 m 
120 00 
4.265 19 
6,685 72 



18,741 23 
8,101 36 
9,923 07 
1,088 77 

497 64 



2,861 12 



8,848 87 

164 00 

56 80 

16,581 41 

7,982 56 

6,899 43 
1,478 68 
1,719 60 
19,385 97 
8,023 64 

6,661 46 
6,907 80 
1,571 OR 
1,333 60 



9353,017 61 



89,258 67 
21,029 M 

6,074 39 
14,728 97 

9,821 40 

2,641 29 
8,954 26 



19,200 89 
17,961 96 

2.675 82 
86,483 92 

2,946 75 
3,211 81 
7,177 25 

1.149 25 
18.893 04 

6.676 83 
1,648 89 
7,214 41 

6,869 83 

127 98 

17.128 88 

2,997 18 

6,882 17 

8,711 88 
4,802 28 
1,862 95 
6,366 17 
10,114 83 

155 05 
17,676 63 

6,828 66 
12.298 48 

7,843 46 

1,460 66 
2,761 60 
4,765 78 
248 82 
2,032 80 

14,124 14 

948 06 

683 60 

20.673 64 

10,629 15 

10,808 60 
7,410 61 
1.359 21 
9,642 18 
8,865 71 

10,241 32 

18,943 61 

66,176 19 

8,605 38 



9644,064 13 



Amount on 

hand 

September 

4, 1S82. 



914.071 39 

27.539 91 

9.648 66 

15.688 21 

19,765 12 

4.229 31 
10,117 41 



17,211 05 
18,692 83 

8,776 78 

23,833 04 

8,200 69 

6.041 40 

20,273 10 

2,808 85 
24,127 47 
10,973 24 

8,488 18 
18,707 98 

13.&'S2 79 

192 91 

23,888 49 

6,657 45 

14,321 44 

7,850 88 

6,600 62 

3.876 07 

16,248 94 

21,195 69 

786 09 

16,814 19 

1I,6« 15 

18,868 13 

6,760 60 

2,074 49 
10,839 82 
7,061 66 
1,051 28 
2,735 08 

14,841 92 

2,030 37 

1,239 55 

82,188 06 

26,649 85 

14,973 47 
14,822 74 
884 19 
26,807 08 
15,999 71 

18,475 67 

18,295 80 

73,904 20 

6,810 89 



8945,785 81 



Total 

Expenditnres 

for I he Tear, 

including 

Amount 00 

hand. 



975,188 14 
96,239 38 
47,289 82 
84,894 84 
98,890 71 

26,048 20 
64.993 88 
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Cheboygan . 


9S8 
817 

J88 


Uginkw 

Berrlin 


i 

13S 


bkdcii.::l: 


l,SiS 



6,000 00 

"jolowi'ob 






itlooooo 
w.uoo 

8,600 

lolooooo 



s.saooo 
loiooooo 

12,000 





Ay H 












BitrucUoa. 


Men. 


Wo- 


HUOO 


ItnflT 


Cfl-l 


















































MS 00 


10 00 






























SO 00 






























10 00 


MOO 


























8,80100 


100 00 


MOl 














i.k;oc 


















900 00 




























24 28 






























HI 00 






tBOO 
















IMU 


U03 
































































80 00 
































W« 


1,193 00 


MOn 
























lun 


18 87 



19,842 87 
M.SUIH 
8,U3 80 
3,Bn 01 
1,7GS W 

i.Hoee 

4,09 T3 
«« 88 

t4S7 TO 
11,171 91 
1,808 N 
1,84(00 
1,04103 

S,S«0BO 

1,848 ;s 

1,M)SI 
78178 
808 80 

1,890 03 



10,000 00 

8,000 00 



3,000 00 
1,K101 



1,000 00 
1,900 00 



4,019 11 
1,SIS81 
078 70 



1,101 03 

8,813 80 
8,888 It 



1,438 OT 
BM 19 
1,4110 00 
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Dlilriolfc 


COUOIIM. 


NdBf 

ChlldrfD 

H 


VUoulan Df 
School 




At. UoBthlr 


Toul 

Iip«81. 


Total 




Man. ^^ 


BM. 




Herrlen 

St. JoBspb.. 
Oakland 

sTSte:: 


in 

K 

5 


MOD 00 
TO 00 

s,oo»oo 

13,000 00 


1334 40 

1,090 00 

soiioo 

l.OWOO 
3,360 00 


MM 


li 

SI a: 


Mwoii 
B.8W sa 






■1.000 OO 








CaoporBTltle 


SblairatBee . 
.lanila^"'!:; 

Iniham 

OaklBUd 


IW 

m 


fl.O0ODO 
!,M0 00 

as,MX)oo 
ilsoooo 
SOI) 00 


880 00 

eifioo 

3,180(10 


80 00 

73 Ou 


»00 
S3 74 

18 48 


1.188 64 
1.144 30 

9i»ia3 

"778 98 
880 64 




Sjr.ii;:::::::;:: 


11.000 00 








4,000 00 

1,M0 00 
! GOO 00 


tswoo 

1,348 00 
UKiOO 

741 to 


M»3 


J7 «7 
SI 00 


MOW 
3,087 11 

tn 88 

3,406 49 

1.836 »T 




Deckerrllle 

DoerllBlil 


Sanilao 

Wayne ....'1 
Clinton 


US 
30S 

'm 


800 00 

8.000 00 

100 00 

Io.toSS 


7178 


MOO 

M77 






WBBhtCDlW. 

Eaton 

AUegBU 

CM.™ 

Ottawa 


311 

1 


S;SSSSS 

^000 00 
1,800 00 
800 00 


41 


ill 


H04 

30 D( 


8» 13 


1.031 ti 


Eaat Tavrns. 

E»lonttopW8 


Lapeer 

Monroe 

iBginaw 

^"wn:.:;:" 


s 


4,000 00 

Biooooo 


888 SI 
1.4O0 00 
30,029 30 


40 IB 
70 00 

83 00 


14 18 


793 10 
l,6iO(K 
38.174 87 
0^070 98 
7.0M78 


sss 




Wayne 


s 

SIB 
]fS 


s,«»oo 

'•■SS 


1.30OM 
],03SII0 


4SW 
42 71 


«37 
MOO 


803 87 
2.7W90 
1.411 IB 

'■ZS 






1.1SO0O 


'.■:: 


Antrim 








HI 


1,000 00 

ASS 
MS 

a,5oooo 

''si 

3,600 00 


4.400 0)1 

1.300 00 
1,018 00 

384 oo 

243 00 

SB 00 
WOOD 


■11 

eooo 


11 

3100 


114 61 

'Ml 






ilooooo 

1.400 oo 

nsi 








OaklaadlJIII 


!S8 




18 87 
3i'60 


818 13 
483 13 
108 03 

,,5!n 


Fenton 

FlUmora Tp., No. 1 
FmmoroTp.,Ni..4 


3ltawa.."Ii; 

Alleganri'II 

AUegan 


7sn 

ase 

ISO 
16S 

1» 


as 

4SS 


4,820 00 
1.078 Ti 
400 00 
436 00 
I»00 


73 00 
60 00 


38 89 
S4 4S 

WW 
MOO 


O'uei 

as 06 




::::::; 


sanllao 

Sanilac 


160 

SOS 


is'looo oo 

10,000 00 

SSI 


1,080 00 
14;0St M 

a,ooonc 


eooo 

SI 33 

enii 


"ao'oo 


3o;»44s 

2,148 7 
330 1 


78.000 00 


i 


SViS^::::: 

HonghCon... 


soo 

340 
390 


7.000 00 

i,n)aoa 

2,iSOO0O 

'soooc 


1.580 00 


72 60 

70 00 

73 00 


1 


3,740 7f 

l.'«W93 


a»Do 


fS!SiiiiStp.'.nS.b 


Kougbton'." 

■^a;i"»-«- 

Barry 




,S" 

,500 00 

,000 00 


l.B7i 0« 

340 OC 

1,388 00 


40 00 
30 00 
83 00 


18 It 

ii 


1,810 00 
1.144 08 

1.1S8 07 










8,000 00 
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Table XIV.- 


-CoMinued 












Ko. o( 


EiiJnuMd 
Viluulsn 

Property. 


lnH>i.iitp.W 


AT. HoBlhl; 


ToIKl 
KiV«dl. 


Tom 

li>rlrt4«d- 




Hin. 


mm. 


M» 




lis 

s 

sat 


1,000 00 

•sasi 


1,140 00 

e.onin 
ilwtt 


Kio^ 

120 00 

osw 


32 00 

noo 


L43I M 
11^411 >T 
i:J38« 






149 

1 


700 00 

iiilooooo 


1,400 00 

SiSOO 

1,800 00 
13.000 01 


uoo 

40 U 


18 00 
40 00 
38 11 


'is 

2.1IS4B 
3^728 26 


Kl.«0*8t 




14 

40 


JS.OO0D0 
lO.ODOOO 
9,000 00 

,!:rs 


a,«nDo 

1.330 OU 
I,4IU 40 


90 00 
00 87 

woo 

soo.> 


29 23 
MOO 

21 87 


a,B83M 
 Ml 44 
1,"7S74 






S.I10 00 


2,gMS] 






3U 

IS 




1,670 DO 
l.OMOO 
737 M 


ftsoo 
ao a 

03 06 


24 23 
2SD0 

27 08 
XV DO 


iiii 


1,000 00 




SSI 


TC,oooa) 

4.000 00 

S.0OO0O 


'is 

1,040 33 


7iO0 

lUOO 
75 00 


30 SO 
28 80 
16 20 


1.184 S3 

'■SS 


7,000 08 




ITK 




SOS 00 

3,0WOO 

■■as 

1,«TS OC 


08 00 


82 80 
64 S7 


830 Ul 
1;B30 64 
11,H4 0« 
2.IS4 73 
0,240 12 


1^1 00 

12,001100 
2,000 00 




i 

9K1 


Si 

lU.OODOD 

a,i30oo 


'■SS 


|s 


46 11 

IBM 

31 IS 


1:^88 


5,400 00 




1,87* 

'1 


73,000 00 

lis 

3,000 00 


7.787 » 
''M7M 


40 00 
35 00 


40 SI 
33 IS 

tooo 
soon 

21 2S 


14,7SeB0 

"•as 

0,378 00 
T71 40 


80,000 00 




IIS 

vvi 


l.SDOOO 
2,100 00 

\ooooo 


3MI SO 

i,Daooo 

1,700 00 

4:iwoo 


BO 00 
BO 00 


30 74 
21110 

xs 00 


830 00 
1.28S60 


7S0O 

ssooo 

4,400 00 
8,W0O 




'i 

130 


3,S00 00 

1:SS 


73S0O 


MOO 

100 on 

MOO 


2S 13 
32 00 
24 00 


881 B» 
8.784 09 

VM33 


1.000 00 






S,000 00 

700 00 
ijt.soooo 

16,000 00 

ij,uoaoo 


■■ss 

S,?iS7S 
2.400 00 
liwiOD 


30 60 

105 M 
100 00 

uoo 


so' 19 
21 BJ 


6.790 60 
840 33 

4,011 72 


1,SHD8 

7,000 00 

*.soooo 




104 


1.000 00 

lis 

3,000 00 


7MO0 

!a»oc 


so 00 


33 00 
26 72 

IS 77 


S08 8B 

i?! 

SOU IB 






i^m 


as, 000 00 

16^000 OC 
64,043 00 




^43 » 
70 011 


29 71 
24 00 

4131 


4,442 88 

i;2M4: 

38,080 31 


17,000 00 
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Eitlnutad 
Vulnatloii 

School 

p»p.M^ 


■nd 


At. UoDthlT 
or Tucben. 


Totkl 
XxptDdl- 


iJoMM 


Hod. 


It 


noH. 


1 


elooooo 


»l,MOOO 

1,400 00 

) 878 00 


148 00 
MOO 
90 0( 

100 o( 


K8no 
mo: 

57 8< 


•tsss 

SI 

S,ai4 IT 


fS,oODoe 


U4 


14,000 DO 


flJJOO 


3SM 

40 00 

62 60 


18 DC 

18 « 
48 77 

1100 


1,668 81 

'•SS 


175 00 


■1 


it 


UOOD 

soooo 

7,7*8 90 


40 00 
80 00 

Is 


30 00 

uoo 

33 33 

»ee 

U 00 


847 38 
745 08 

■tuss 

1,M4 68 


170 TS 


311 


LWOOO 

!,ouocio 

■as 


037 80 

atwoo 

1,840 00 

nan 00 

880 00 


TOOO 
80 00 
70 00 


U43 

ta 80 

MOO 




i,mD8 


1<N 

n 




U3 30 

Ml Oil 

1,^88 00 

moo 


88 30 
3*30 


sin 
woo 

89 00 
16 13 


saooo 

718 00 
308 73 




i 


slooooo 

3,000 00 

ilooooo 


710 00 
7M 00 
1,»05 00 
400 73 


4B00 
37 30 


£6 00 
13 40 
3148 
36 83 


1.186 38 


..l!iS 


300 

in 

s 

9X) 


8.000 00 

iioow 

lUOOODO 
50000 00 

alwooo 


2.SlBfiO 
31878 M 


03 30 

"bo'oo 

3188 
B9 30 


SOW 

14 41 

n u7 


1.840 54 

3,076 81 
16,03136 
1,541 74 


418 80 

ii,oinoB 


IBS 


ii 

381000 00 


0M80 

sat DO 

B2 


60 00 
ST 78 
MOO 
78 00 


83 83 

TOOO 

■a 88 


71111 

"•ffiS 


MS 


i 

718 


8,000 00 

JSSS 

a^uoooo 

7,100 00 


'■iS!! 

SKOO 
SOS 00 
1,414 30 


80 00 

81 78 


84 80 

MOO 


1.M1 10 

61878 61 


386 00 
1,606 00 

4,600 00 


108 

ass 

i<n 


1,600 00 

BtiOOO 
1,000 00 


■■ii 

TtSOO 
430 00 


10 00 
80 00 
43 CO 

38 76 


SI SI 
woo 

20 00 


689 87 
2,83181 

snoi 

380 47 


182 00 


I.!M 


1,800 00 

11,000 00 

78,800 00 


iii 


88 80 
77 80 

'sl'u 


10 44 

1? 

SO 70 


780 18 
17.710 SO 


43 00 
13,890 00 


3,10 


4,300 00 
X,GO0OO 

Si 


i,tssoo 

"1: 


68 80 

'do 00 

80(10 

84 » 


80 00 
38 DO 

13 00 

Sire 


iS;M0 74 


IVWOO 




..SSS 


BI4D0 


60 00 

sasa 


IS DO 
IS 80 


856 88 
8H30 
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SIttilcd. 


CouoU-u 




aUnuitad 

School 
Prcp.ny. 


imonoliMld 


Av. Honthlj 
ofT'iK".™. 


ToUl 
Elpcndl- 


Indebted. 




M-n. 


Wo- 


DM. 


Vs dallH 


C»> 


187 

11 

SID 

tui 

i 

860 
l.lfiS 

ii 

M 

i,sai 

'i 


I10.0«»00 
lO.MODO 

BSOW 

i.wooo 

2,»oao 

4.SO0 (B 
lO.NIO 00 

a,60DD0 

12.000 oo 

a,«)i)oo 
]B.ooooa 

'SIS 

u,ooooa 

2,000 1X1 

WS 

0,000 00 


1,«100 

OBSW 
HOOD 

si 

i; 
■as 

3,3»D0 

a,004 2 
S.800 00 

I,TW0O 

..SIS 

t,M»00 

io,aoDc 


tUOD 

80 11 

MOl 
GSM 

43 b: 

is 
|s 

*oa 
u oc 

30 00 

03 ce 

83 81 
E3W 

u u 


18 6f 
M OD 

ton 

S3 0O 

IS 00 

J9 87 

is 

MOt 
a08 

at 00 

MOO 
3:149 

30 St 

81 St 

11 


!;S!S 

1,903 79 

MJIS 
38G43 

0»fl8 
809 IT 
1,400 17 

'•ffiS! 

4,0S9 38 
11,833 90 
1,758 M 

imn 

'Ml 

^39*80 

0.9H0S 

THfl S3 
S,080 11 


WOO 00 
<,6SS0O 


V»UT 

VermontTllle 


Eaton., -II r. 
Khiatrassee. 

OllntoD 

W«ine 

Inghim 

g? -.- 




1,400 00 

isluoDo 

1.100 M 

B,a»oo 

15,000 00 


W«« B«j CMj. No, 1 
WM Bi; Cttj, No. 9 

Wmi:m«on 

WUaon Tp., NoVi" 


g^'.ieVoi-i; 
91. Josepb.. 

ugh»m:iii: 

Alpena 

Wayne IIII" 

Wishtenawl 

Ottawa 

aagiaaw .... 


Wyandotte 

York Tp., No. 1 n„ 

a-Kr;::;:::::; 


1,07* 31 










5<1,1» 


tB,!Tl,«aSO(l 


|1,101,0SS6H 


ViK 


B3 4S 


B,lB0,39fl4! 


11,089,11183 
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n 



Drjdan 

BMt Sasloaw 

KkBt TaiTBi 

FlllnOTe Tp., Ko. 1, 

Fnnkhn Tp., No I. 
Fnnk!!nTp.,lJo. 1. 



1,100 00 

aoooo 

UDOO 
HO 00 



1,000 00 
3,011 



suoo 
140 ou 

MI W 

an 00 
imoo 

315 M 

wo 00 
ioooo 

fl,4«0D 

i,inM] 

U,8n»4 

HO 00 

i.nsto 
snoo 



i,4tgoo 

i,o»oa 
o.ssooo 

flWOO 
1,030 00 

osooo 
suoo 



IBTOO 



BM DO 

\fiK DO 

1,007 DO 



3Ann 

4,Htaoo 
3,iaoo 



SMOO 
lOBSl 



TSSOO 
8,M»U 

3,SI9 03 

l.TSSW 
1, too 78 
1,747 80 



l.fllS BE 

lo.HniH 

1,148 71 
870 88 

],a»l HI 

1,144 ce 



1,80100 

1.077 80 
1,748 14 

1.S7S IS 
1,7«S7 
4,407 A8 
7,740 S7 
1,1 IS » 

3,188 48 
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DWrtcM. 


1 


1 




t 

1 

p 


s 


1 


1, 

ii 

p 

14 « 


ii 

49 

141 


•a 

m 


^m 


■is 

BOD DO 


1,790 00 
1,000 00 




•7.Tnst 

ii 

1,B00 00 


n.911 SI 
S,OOS w 

■•ss 


I10,«BT 13 

B,ni 00 

24,9*9 49 

•looooo 

1.S0B0O 
i,lM*4 










UOOOO 


iSS 






















BOO 00 

TWDO 
GMOO 

MTM 
US 00 

!SS 

1,000 00 

■'ii 

MOD( 

1,810 00 

000 00 
moo 
soono 

soooo 

fiSSOO 

'■S!S 

■is 

«ooo 

MO 00 

aiooo 

■is 

wow 

40$ 00 

400 00 

800 00 

240 00 
400 00 

two 01 

'■s:s 

475 00 


1W0C 
MOW 

no 00 

•■— " 

'■as 

a.lS7 M 
S.B88J! 

s,itso[ 

MO 00 

1,100 00 

as 

2,000 00 

I.IHOO 

iisoc 

isImtm 

679 00 
0,400 00 

laaix 

413 00 

200 00 

WS 
'SS 

180 00 

 SUSS 

-si 

194 W 
l.SSiOO 

4,oia 00 

ss 




1,SI0 00 

1:8 S 

TIB BO 

!:!I!S 

IBS 00 
1,080 00 

•■!SS 

;-ss 
'■as 

ioejoc 

1,080 00 

1;1SSSS 

sis 

T8SO0 
4UO0 

9,190 00 

■isss 

J;SS 

1.89X00 
1,07! M 

Woo 

800 00 

1:94000 
2,91100 

U9 00 
T24O0 

1.4M00 

!i!S 

t.sTS 00 

809 DO 


lisoo 

■•is 

077 08 


1.UJ44 
1 780 74 
1,10104 

892 90 

1,48198 

'■ZS 

9.797 80 

11. 490 94 

801 17 

4,H8et 


on 

14 IB 

ll 

11 St 

1144 

4 49 

V IB 

70 

a 12 

Ii 

is 

10 31 

981 
9 7S 

i:l 

TOS 

■Ii 

068 


1 00 
100 

w 

2 40 
1 It 
BBI 

IK 

in 

IBS 
198 
7S 

ii 

IK 
40< 

3 91 

IK 
188 

398 

138 

X 

1 S( 

1 91 

4« 

9 1< 

1 11 

ii 









































































6,78S BJ 

11 

10B87 

'•ffil 

1,1114 00 

1,111 91 

218 9: 

1,K7 98 
H6 80 

1!J2 

l.OMS* 
B,70aM 
194 W 

soiia 

4,390 89 

100 00 

Its 00 
010 4! 

59 00 

no 01 

sei 41 

ISO 00 

199 22 
874 80 
S.SI10( 


13,B4S 12 

'••JiJS 

1.198 e7 

^^?. 

4.081 M 

^IITOO 

MS 04 

MB 48 

4,381 31 

23,932 21 

1:39433 

a,4n!S 
lo.inooB 

as 

1,24! k; 

J4B0* 
1: 190 80 

tag 

020 00 

^S'oi 

1,188 00 

^S 

1.40144 




















































































1»00 


























RS 








































4*100 


IS 88 
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DtalrlC* 


i.. 
U 


1 

i 


5. 
II 
si 
IS 


ll 

1^ 


h 
jj 


Jj 


5 

li 
ll 

1^ 


h 


li 

SI 




iwooo 
soooo 

BOO 00 

Ml 

700 00 
ttKtOO 

eooflO 

1,300 00 
8*0 00 

■fi 

LOODOO 
I.MOOO 

■as 

1,000 00 
900 00 

'•SSS 

as 

wo 00 

800 00 
800 <w 

4K10O 
BOO 00 

MO 00 
MO 00 
650 00 
SOOOO 
1,000 00 

1,000 00 

ss 

'■SS 

7W00 

''as 

1,000 o( 

4STM) 

■•sss 

SIS 00 
31B0O 
380 00 

uooo 

as 


MOM 
1,540 M 
1,100 0V 

SfiOOO 

1,7ST«C 
I.MOOO 
T,53«M 

eooM 


(7 00 


»W7 00 

S;!S!! 
5SS 

S,!7S00 
^TJ«M 

1,300 or 
10,090 o( 

505 00 

1,400 00 

1570 00 

Stow 

J:!!iS 

11,071 W 

4,000 00 

4,900 W 

4,noM 

!;S!$ 

SOSM 
1,431 M 

1,814 50 

i™S 

1,880 00 

^900 00 

S.918 00 
450 00 
1,430 00 

'iSS 
iSS 

MOOO 

7MO0 
!,900M 

1,081 M 

?^S? 

1,000 00 

SBgU 
540 00 

315 00 
505 00 

810 00 
SMOO 


'i'i 

713 51 

0804 

10 0( 

1,074 « 

130 00 

84 SI 

MOO 

4,534 50 

UOOO 

340 00 
1,48186 


I5S3 33 

%1X 14 
1,174 81 

3,713 6j 

318 04 
8»00 
1,050 74 
1:775 00 
10,811 10 

i.ioeuo 

ilSS 


10 8f 

90S 

8 70 

!!i 

11 vo 

10 11 
Gft 

not 

li 
ll 

il 

884 

I'i 

730 
660 


If. 

ise 

881 

1 

1( 
SB 
15 

145 
4 49 

3M 

14C 

IS 

1 OS 


.9 05 


















1173 












































ioioo 

8.8W00 
800 00 

i,«ooo 

580 00 
MO 00 

■sis 

iZS 

s,soaoo 

'S!S 

198 00 

1;!!!!! 
'•S!!! 

1,080 00 

i,iTaoo 

•41 

"is 

0(0 00 

s,iBsa 

],»00 0( 

5^0 00 
l.NHM 

500 00 

ISO 00 

SIS 00 








































584 00 

essoc 

3,050 DC 
1143 83 

eoooo 

1,400 00 

300 00 

300 00 
50 00 
153 84 

700 00 
510 00 
«6I 11 

ajooc 

lis 


1,538 H 

siaHoo 

3,083 OC 

^441 88 
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Cassopolis 

Vandalla 

</'a8sopoli8 

Burgess 

Boyne Falls 

Norwood 

(Jheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Sault Ste. Marie.. 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 
Saultsste. Marie.. 

Harrison 

(;iare 

Farwell 

Wacousta 

St. Johns 

Ovid 

Grayling 

Grayling 

Koscommon 




188S 

1883 

18S4 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1SS3 

1885 

1S84 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1883 

1884. 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1885 

1883 

1884 

1885 

18S4 

1883 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1S85 

1883 

1K84 

1885 

1S84 

1883 

1885 
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Table :s:XlY,— Continued. 



Conntien 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gr'd Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houj^hton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw . . . 
Lake 



NamM. 



W, H. Tibbals, chairman 

A. R. Northup, secretary 

Herman Winde 

K. Kittridgc, chairman 

Joseph Estabrook, secretary.. 

J. L.Wagner 

A. L. Deuel, cliairman 

W. S. Potter, secretary 

J. L. Morrice 

G. P. Brown, chairman 

E. D. Black, secre tary 

A. E. Hansom 

Thomas Bowers, chairman 

C. C. Foutch, secretary 

W.H.Cole 

S. G. Burkhead, chairman 

C. J. Kneeland, secretary 

H. G. Reynolds 

N. A. Richards, chairman 

L N. Cowdry, secretary 

G.T.Brown 

C. 11. Coryell, chairman 

W. A. Drake, secretary 

A. E. Masters 

W. B. Northup, chairman 

S. E. Whitney, secretary 

C.H.Niles 

DeVere Hall, chai rman 

G. A. May wood, secretary 

E. P. Greene 

J. J. Calkins, chairman 

W. A. Rowe, secretary 

A. R. Hardy 

J. H. Tibbitts, chairman 

J. W. Ewing, secretary 

C. L. Bemis 

D. E. Guiley, chairman 

C. M. Joslin, secretar}' 

C.R. Henry 

L. C.Griffith, chairman 

Free Estee, secretary 

M. Devereaux 

Eugene Miller, chairman 

D. E. Haskins, secretary 

D.C. Pierce 

G. T. Hall, chairman 

Ashley Clapp, secretary 

Alexander Haddock 

J. W. Morley, chai rman 

C. C. Jencks, secretary 

Warren Douglas 

E. A. Fletcher, chairman 

G. A. Ranney, secretary 

W.M. Chapman 

J. C. Duns tan, chairman 

F. H. Coe, secretary 

Marshall Brinton 

J. W. Nichoson, chairman 

D. A. Cornell, secretary 

F.J. West 



OccipatioDB. 



Teacher 

Lawyer.. 

Farmer 

Editor 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Clergyman.. 

Farmer , 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Editor 

Lumberman . 

Lawyer 

Farmer , 

Teacher 

Physician 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Book-keeper . 

Teacher , 

Physician 

Teacher 

Editor 

Editor 

Lawyer , 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Surveyor 

Merchant 

Lawyer 

County Clerk 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher , 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Contractor.. 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer . 



Pofltofflce Addresses. 



Escanaba 

Escanaba 

Brampton 

Eaton Rapids.... 

Olivet 

Grand Ledge 

Harbor Springs.. 

Petoskey 

Harbor Springs .. 

Swartz Creek 

Davison Station.. 

Flushing 

Edenville 

Gladwin 

Gladwin 

Traverse City 

Traverse City 

Old Mission 

St. Louis 

Pompeii 

Itliaca * 

Jonesville 

Hillsdale 

Cambria 

Hancock 

Hancock 

Calumet 

Caseville 

Bad Axe 

Port Hope 

Leslie 

Mnson 

Pine Lake 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Portland 

Tawas City 

EastTawas 

Au Sable 

Mount Pleasant.. 
Mount Pleasant .. 
Mount Pleasant.. 

Grass Lake 

Concord 

Brooklyn 

Portage 

Vicksburg 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kalkaska 

Lodi 

Grand Rapids 

Cannonsburg 

Lowell 

Central Mine 

Phoenix Mine 

Dehiware Mine... 

Deer Lake 

Chase 

Baldwin 



Tears 

when 

Terms 

Expire. 



1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1884 
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Table XXIV.— Conrfnuwf. 



GoantlM. 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw 



Lenawee 



LiviniicstOD. 
Mackinac... 

Macomb 

Manistee... 
Manitou ... 
Marquette . 

Mason 

Mecosta...'. 



Menominee .. 
Midland 



Missaulcee .. 
Monroe 



Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Kames. 



Occnpatlona. 



Frank Millis, chairman 

C. H. May, secretary 

F. S. Porter 

W. H. Crowell, chairman 

S.J.Hutchinson, secretary... 

Mrs. M. A, W. Dunlap 

E. G. Walker, chairman 

D. A. nammond, secretary ... 

LD. Waterman 

G>. A. Brown, chairman 

Thomas Gordon, Jr., secretary 

H. E. Reed 

J. R. Bailey, chairman 

Charles Connor, secretary 

G. A. Cady 

O.D.Thompson, chairman ... 

Wesley Sears, secretary 

S.B.Russell 

James Dodd, chairman 

Miss Mary A. Tibbitts,sccHary 

G.H.Kilborn 

John Dunlevey, chairman 

M.F. O'Donnell, secretary 

W. J. Gallagher 

Charles Kelsey, chairman 

M. J. Whitney, secretary 

John Northmore 

S. N. Hill, chairman 

G. H. Blodgett, secretary 

J.N.Foster 

P.M. Brown, chairman 

G. R. Malone, secretary 

W. D. Hopkinson, 

J. W. Bird, chairman 

A. W. Bill, secretary 



H. G. Kountaine, chairman . 

T. W. Crissey, secretary 

Joseph Mayer 

A. D. Bell, chairman 

Abraham Stout, secretary... 

Duncan McBain 

J. R. Rogers, chairman 

J. F.Gilday, secretary 



E. P. Church, chairman 

S. F. Kennedy, secretary 

F. A. Lyon 

Jonathan Wiggins, chairman. 

August Bargehr, secretary 

A. H. Reiusberry 

S. M. Burgess, chairman 

N. L. Down ie, secretary 

J. H. Cogshall 

John Har wood, chairman 

Tyson Smith, secretary 

E.H.Hillman 

E. R. Webster, chairman 

Clark Stanton, secretary 

T. S.Clark 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Merchant .. 
Physician . . 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Physician . 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Printer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Shoemaker. 

Clerk 

Fisherman . 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher . . . 
Clergyman 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Merchant .. 
Clergyman. 



PottofRce AddrMBM. 



Farmer 

Editor 

Farmer 

Farmer 

County Clerk. 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Lawyer. 
Farmer . 
Farmer . 
Editor.. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher 

Physician... 
Lumberman 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

farmer 



Almont 

ImlayCity 

North Branch 

Maple City 

Northport 

Traverse City 

Adrian 

Tccumsch , 

Hudson 

Brighton , 

Fowlerville 

Howell , 

Mackinac 

St. Ignace 

St. Ignace 

Romeo 

Mount Clemens .. 
Mount Clemens... 

Bear Lake 

Manistee 

Bear Lake 

St. James 

St. James 

St. James 

Marquette 

Negaunee 

Republic 

Ludingtou 

Ludington 

Ludington 

Big Rapids , 

Big Rapids 

Paris 

Menominee 

Menominee 



when 
Temu 
Expire. 



Midland .. 
Midland .. 
Midland .. 

Roy 

Lake City. 
Cadillac... 
Willlts ... 
La Salle... 



Greenville 

Lakevicw 

Stanton 

Alpena 

Otsego Lake 

Alpena 

Frultport 

North Muskegon. 



Allcyton . 
Newaygo 
Newaygo 
Pontiac... 

Holly 

Rose 



1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
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Table l^JilY .—Conlinued. 



CoantJAt. 



Oceana 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



Otsego 

Ottawa — 



Presquelslc. 
Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 

» 

Shiawassee .. 

Tuscola 

Van Baren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Names. 



Frank Van Wickle, chairman. 

G. C. ilyers, secretary 

Seth Edson 

r. J, Stottle, Jr., chairman... 

J. S. Fraser, secretary 

J. F. Gregg .'. 

J. A. Bobb, chairman 

J. S. Monroe, secretary 

N.W.Hairo 

J. 6. Sleezer, chairman 

J. G. Van Winkle, secretary. . 

E. H. Woods 

M. H. Colvin, chairman 

S. H. Hagaman, secretary 

John Randall 

A. A. Crane, chairman 

F. A. Baldwin, secretary 

J. M. Sanborn 

Mrs. A.V.Weatherwax, chair'n 

J. F. Zwemer, secretary 

A. W.Taylor 

W. E. Bennett, chairman 

A. E. Banks, secretary 

R. J. Horn 

M. F. Parker, chairman 

G. L. Alexander, secretary 

James Armstrong ". 

H. C. Tefft, chairman 

J. S.Goodman, secretary 

T. F.Casamer 

Darwin Drake, chairman 

Harvey Tappan, secretary 

Lincoln Avery 

J. W. Be ntley, chairman 

David Howell, secretary 

J. G. Plowman 

C. L. Messer, chairman 

G. A. Parker, secretary 

W.C.Faxon 

J. B.Johnson, chairman 

G. K. Newcombc, secretary. .. 

A. O. Blackwell 

W. D. Castle, chairman 

G. vv. Sickles, secretary 

G.R.Brandt 

C. Q. Tappan, chairman 

E. A. Brown, secretary 

A. C.Brower 

A. E. Ross, chairman 

Henrv Upton, secretary 

A. C* Martin 

G. S. Wlieeler, chairman 

W. W. Beman, secretary 

H. B. Greening 

C, T. Grawn, chairman 

J. P. Reed, secretary 

F.RWard 

G. S. Hicks, chairman 

H. C. Foxwortliy, secretary.. 
n.M. Enos 



OccQpitlons. 



Druggist 

Farmer. 

Editor 

Farmer 

Physician 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Lumberman.. 

Teacher 

Book-keeper . 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Editor 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Clergyman... 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Lawver 

Clerk 

Mason 

Lawyer 

Clergyman . . . 

Clerk 

Clergyman . . . 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Agent 

Lumberman.. 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Druggist 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Editor 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Student 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Clergyman... 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Postoffice AddreflSM. 



Shelby 

New JEra 

Hart 

Churchill 

West Branch 

Maple Ridge 

Greenland 

Ontonagon 

Rockland 

Sears 

Hersey 

Le Roy 

Damon 

Mioe 

Mice 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Jenisonville 

Spring Lake 

Nunica 

Rogers City 

Rogers City 

Rogers City 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

St. Charles 

East Saginaw 

Zilwaukee 

Goodells 

Marysville 

Blaine 

Mendon 

Three Rivers 

White Pigeon 

Marlette 

Port Sanilac 

Sandusky 

Thompson 

Manistique 

Onota ;... 

Bennington 

Gaines Station... 

Perry 

Vassar 

Fostorla 

Caro 

South Haven 

Decatur 

Paw Paw 

Salem 

Ann Arbor 

Chelsea 

Plymouth 

Rockwood 

Dearborn 

Sherman 

Manton 

Cadillac 



Tears 

when 

Tt»rnui 

Expire. 



1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1683 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
18<3 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 



BEPORT OP THE BOAED OF BEGENTS. 
Hon. Varkum B. Oochbak, 

Superintendent of PubUc Ihstruetion : 

Sib, — ^The -second annual report of the Board of Begents of the University 
of Michigan is herewith submitted, as required by the Legislature in Act No. 
206, laws of 1881. 

To answer the natural inquiries that might arise, to give the requisite expla- 
nations, and to impart all needed information, for the proper understanding 
of the system of instruction now pursued in the University, the first report 
was somewhat elaborate, and entered much more into particular detail than 
can properly be expected of the second or any other subsequent report. 

For all practical purposes, so far as the Legislature and their committee are . 
concerned; the two reports are substantially one, the second being only the 
complement of the first, and both together covering the entire history of the 
University during the years 1881 and 1882. 

This history has been one of steady and uninterrupted prosperity. Owing to 
flome temporary and incidental causes, there have indeed been some fluctuations 
in the courses of instruction, the popularity of elective studies, and even the 
relative number of students in the several departments, but the coming year 
we are fully persuaded, as the result of careful and judicial management on 
the part of the Board of Begents and of the several faculties, will show that 
these apparent discrepancies have been fully equalized, and that the progress 
of the great majority of the departments is quite as encouraging as heretofore. 

Since our last report, the term of office of Begents Andrew Glimie and E. C. 
Walker has expired, and Begents Austin Blair and James F. Joy have been 
elected, to remain in office until 1890. 

The safe return of President Angell from his embassy to China has been a 
matter of much congratulation, alike to the Board and to the University at 
large. 

For the evidences of recent progress, the changes in the faculties (which 
have been fewer than usual), for the number and nature of the degrees con- 
ferred on examination, and for various suggestions of importance in reference 
to the future of the University, the Board would respectfully refer to the Pres- 
ident's report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, and herewith submitted as 
Schedule A. 
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Department of Litebatube, Science, and the Abt9. 

The faculty of this department is as follows: 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting President, and Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature. 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., Jay Professor of Law, and Professor of 
Constitutional and Administrative Law in the School of Political Science. 

Edwai-d OIney, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Oharles K. Adams, LL. D., Professor of History. 

Rev. Benjamin F. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Psychology, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and Philosophy of Beligion. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry 
and Pharmacy. 

Bev. Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature. 

Charles £. Greene, A. M., C. £., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

William H. Pettee, A. M., Professor of Mineralogy, Economic Geology, 
and Mining Engineering. 

Mark W. Harrington, A. M., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory. 

Joseph B* Steere, Ph. D., Professor of Zoology, and Curator of the Museum. 

Edward L. Walter, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature. 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology and PalsBontology. 

William H. Payne, A. M., Professor of the Science and the Art of 
Teaching. 

Isaac N. Demmon. A. M., Professor of English and Khetoric. 

George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Ethics, History of Philosophy, and 
Logic. 

Elisha Jones, A. M., Associate Professor of Latin. 

Albert H. Pattengill, A. M., Associate Professor of Greek. 

Mortimer E. Cooley, Assistant Engineer, IT. S. N., Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Charles K. Wead, A. M., Acting Professor of Physics. 

Byron W. Cheever, A. M., M, D., Acting Professor of Metallurgy. 

Volney M. Spalding, A. B., Acting Professor of Botany. 

Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Wooster W. Beman, A. M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Charles N. Jones, A. B., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Bichard Hudson, A. M., Assistant Professor of History. 

Otis C. Johnson, A. M., Assistant Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Victor C. Vaughan, Ph. D., M. D., Assistant Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Assistant Professor of Histology and Microscopy. 

Benjamin C. Burt, A. M., Assistant Professor of English and Rhetoric. 

Calvin Thomas, A. M., Assistant Professor of German and Sanskrit. 

Charles S. Denison, M. S., C. E., Acting Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
and Free Hand Drawing. 

Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Lecturer on Political Economy. 

P. E. B. DePont, A. B., B. S., Instructor in French, and Secretary. 

Alfred Hennequiu, A. M., Instructor in French and German. 

Calvin B. Cady, Instructor in Music. 
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Charles M. Gayley, A. B., Instructor in tatin. 

Louisa Beed Stowell, M. S», Assistant in Microscopical Botany. 

Arthur W. Potter, Assistant in Mathematics. 

Geordie Z. Whitney^ A. B., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Course of Imtruclion, and Text Books. 

I. THE CLASSICS. 

1. Greek. 



Lysias. — Stevens . 

Moods and Tenses,-^ Ooodwin. 

Xenopbon^s Symposium.— TFinan«. 

Demosthenes's Philippics.— 7V^^^« 
Euripides^s BtL(xhsB:-rrSandy8, 
Demostbenes^s De Cbrona. — />' Ooge. 
Homer^s Iliad.— 2>^9u2or/. 
^scbylus's Agamemnon.— Tfbo2tf62/. 
Theocri t us. ^Merry, 



Quintilian, Bk. 1L.—Frieze. 
Juvenal. — Chase db Stuart. 
Plautus. — Harrington. 
Catullus, Select P6ems. — Simpson. 
Livy, Bk. 'KX.l.—Lincoln. 
Cicero's Letters,— TTaiaon. 
Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. 



Sophocles's (Edipus Tyrannus.- TF?it««. 
Pindar's Select Odes.— /S'tfymottr. 
Euripides's Medea.— ^//en. 
Homer's Odyssey. — Merry. 
Sopbocles's Electra.— «7e&&. 
Aristophanes's Frogs. — Chreen. 
Aristopbanes's Acbarnians. — Green. 
Plato's Gorgias. — Woolsey. 
Tbucydides's Capture of Sphacteria. 

2. Latin. 

Virgil's 'Eclogues.— Frieze. 

Terence's Andria, and Adelpbi.— C7ia«6 dk 

Stuart, 
Horace's Satires, Odes and E pedes, Ars 

Poetica. — Lincoln^ Chase db Stuart. 
TtLcltus.— Tyler. 
Martial's Select Epigrams. — Stephenson. 



3. Sanskrit. 

Elements of Sanskrit and Comparative Grammar. 

Elementar-bucb der Sanskrit Sprache. — Stenzler, 

Nalop&khy&nam,3 books. 

Hitopade^a. 

E&lidfisa's Q&cuntaM. Act 1. 

Glottology— Elements of tbe Science of Language. 

IL MATHEMATICS. 



Algebra (University).- OMey. 
Geometry '' ** 

Trigometry " ** 

General Geometry and Calculus.— O/n^y. 
Calculus. — Courtenay. 



IN THE HIGHER ELECTIYES. 

Doster's Determinants. 

Diff. and Int. Calculus.— Price. 

Quaternions.— Taite. 

Trilinear Coordinates.— TF^tttoor^^. 

Analytical Statics.— Jiff rc^ier. 



IlL MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

1. French. 



Grammar {DwVLqVs) .—Hennequin. 
French Verbs ** 

Reading Lessons *^ 

Idiomatic French " 

Cotnellle's Le Cid.— J3ac^«tf. 

S*mufFrUr' \^c1cmann.Ckatrain. 

MOltlre's Le Misanthrope. 
D'erHusset's Proverbs and Poetical Selec- 
tions.— J5ae/i6(te. 



Corneille's Horace. 

Ruy Bias.— Ffcior Hugo. 

Eugenie Grande t.—JBateac. 

Notre Dame de Paris.— Ffctor Hugo. 

Boileau's Satires.— j5ae ^6^. 

Boileau's Lutrin.— jBac^eete, Delalaine. 

Montaigne's Essays. 

Modern Dr&mtitlBts.-'Selections. 

Racine's Britannicus. 



2. German. 



German Grammar. — Whitney. 
German Reader *' 

Deutsche Lyrik.— Buc^dim. 
l^asso.-'Goethe. 



Faust. — Goethe. 

Prose Selections. 

Song of the BeUs.—SchiHer. 

Sappho.— GriUparzer. 
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3. Italian. 
Grammar.— Oior6. | I Promessi Sposi. 

IV. HISTORY. 



History of 'England. ^BrigJU, 
History of the English People. 

—J". R, Oreen. 
History of Civilization in Europe. 

— Ouizot, 
Constitutional History of United States. 

—Von Eolst. 



Political and Social History of Europe. 

— Lectures, 
Political Institutions and Ideas. 

— Leciures. 
Political History of United States. 

— Lectures. 
Elements of Constitutional Law. — Coole^. 



V. PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of Logic. — Jevons, 
Psychology, } ^ , 

Hand-book of Philosophy. ] ^^<^'^^' 
Ontology. — Lectures. 

VI. SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Education as a Science.— J9a<n. 
Lectures on Teaching— Payne. 
Short History of Education.— Payn*. 

VIL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Elefhentary. — Lectures. 
Advanced. — Lectures. 

Vin. INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Lectures by President Angell. 
In his absence by Mr. Tuttle. 

IX. PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Natural Philosophy.— DescJuinely Translated by Everett. 

Physics.— G^not, Translated by Atkinson. 

Elements of Physical Manipulation.— Pfcibertn^. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— itf^^&r. 

Analytical Chemistry. 

Astronomy. — Nevocomb and Holden. 

Astronomy, Practical.— jLoomi«. 

Astronomy, Theoretical.— TFa/5on. 

Meteorology. — Loomis. 

X. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Manual of Geology.— 2>ana» 
Text-book of Mineralogy. — Dana, 

XI. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 



Key to N. A. Birds.— Cone. 
Manual of Vertebrates.— Jbrefan. 
Introduction to Study of Insects.— PacA;ard 
Manual of MoUusca. — Woodward. 
Skeleton and Teeth. — Ousen. . 



Anat. of Vertebrates.— Owen. 
Syllabus with References.— Ifinc^W. 
Manual of Geology.— Itona. 
Text-book of Geology.— X« Compte. 



Instruction in elementary paleontology is given wholly by lectures and the use of 
specimens. 

Instruction in advanced paleontology is given in the form of aid to students in the 
laboratory, who work with zeal and use a large number of books for study and refer- 
ence. 

Botany.— Bessay. 
Fhy&iology.—Stowell. 

XIL DRAWIxVG. 



Letter-book. — Copley. 
Topoeraphy. —JSmitk. 
Fortincation and Stereotomy. — Mahan. 



Descriptive Geometry.— CAwrc^. 
Shades, Sliadows, and Perspective. 

— Warren. 
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Xm. SURVEYING. 
Use of Transit and Level— Solar Compass, Sextant, Etc., Field work. 

XIV. CIVIL, MINING, AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 



Civil "Engineering.—Bankine^ Lectures. 
Graphics, I., II., ill,— Greene, 
Descriptive Geometry.— OAvre^. 
Field-book for En|i:ineers.~ir(mcX». 

Steam Engine. BatMne, Northeote, 

Work-shop appliances.— 5%«7l0y. 
Casting and founding.— i^retoon. 
Complete Practical Machinist.— JSo«0. 
Elements of Machine Design.— l/ntoin. 



Machinery and Mill Work.— i?aniUn«. 
Naval Architecture. — Thearles, 
Elements of Machine Construction. 

— Warren, 
Estimates, Specifications, Contracts. 

— Lectures, 
Thermodynamics.— JRont^^n. 
Ship Building.— Fj(29on. 



XV. MUSIC. 
XVL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Number of Students in the Various Courses, 

The number of students in the various courses^ and present at examination, 
is shown by a table prepared and certified to by the secretary of the literary 
faculty. This table is given in Schedule 0» which accompanies this Beport. 
A careful analysis of this table will give all the information desired as to class- 
ification and relative amount of studies. The maximums are as follows : 



No. of 
Studrats. 

Greek. 76 

Latin 89 

Mathematics 94 

French 161 

German 112 

English language and literature 125 

History 79 

Philosophy 162 

Science and art of teaching 34 

Political Economy 60 

International law 76 

Physics 60 



No. of 
Stadenti. 

General Astronomy 44 

Mineralogy 26 

Geology 65 

Zoology 45. 

Forestry 46 

Drawing - 43 

Surveying 16 

Civil engineering 12 

Mechanical engineering 6 

Metallurgy 5 

Music 38 



Other Depabtments. 

The condition of the other departments, including the Department of Med- 
cine and Surgery, Department of Law, School of Pharmacy, Homoeopathic 
Medical College, and College of Dental Surgery, is substantially the same as 
reported last year, consequently it has not been deemed necessary to make any 
special report this year concerning them. 

For additional information attention is directed to the several schedules 
that accompany this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE DUFFIELD, 
BYRON M. OUTOHEON, 
SAMUEL S. WALKER, 
JACOB VAN RIPER, 
JAMES SHEARER, 
E. 0, GROSVENOR, 
AUSTIN BLAIR, 

JAMES F. JOY, 

Regents, 
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PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of BegenU : 

In offering to you my annual report for the academic year ending September 
30j 1882, 1 desire, first of all, to thank yon most sincerely for the kindness 
with which yon granted me leave of absence, in 1880, to undertake important 
diplomatic duties entrusted to me by the President of the United States. I 
wish also to make most hearty and grateful recognition of the eminent services 
of Dr. Frieze, who, at your request, assumed the burdens of my office, and 
brought to his work an energy and skill which largely conduced to the marked 
prosperity of the University during the last two years. 

I cannot but congratulate you on the evidences which I find of the progress 
that was made during my absence. The eye and ear infirmary was erected, 
the sewer extending from our grounds to the river was completed, the capacity 
of the chemical laboratory was nearly doubled, the museum building was com- 
pleted and occupied, the interior of the north college was partially recon- 
structed, and the new fire-proof library building, so long desired and so sorely 
needed, was begun. A professor of mechanical engineering was appointed, 
and work in that useful branch has been or£:anized and has been begun with 
a skill and an enthusiasm which promise excellent results. A school of polit- 
ical science has also been established, and has been most warmly commended 
by the public press. The number of students during the last two years has 
been larger than ever before. All these signs of growth and prosperity are most 
inspiriting. 

The changes in the faculties during the past year have been fewer than 
usual. William P. Wells, A. M., Kent Professor of Law, who had been 
unable, by reason of illness for some time, to discharge his duties, has resumed 
his place. Henry Sewall, M. D., has been appointed Professor of physiology 
in the department of medicine and surgery, and has been for some months 
giving instruction. 

Degrees have been conferred as follows : 

Degrees ok Examikation. 

Bachelor of Letters. 8 

Bachelorof Science - - 9 

Bachelor of Philosophy 19 

Bachelor of Arts 39 

Master of Letters 1 

Master of Science 3 

Master of Philosophy 1 

Master of Arts 4 

Doctor of Philosophy... 2 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Surgery) 92 

Bachelorof Laws 1.. -.... 170 

Pharmaceutical Cheniist 40 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic College) 15 

Doctor of Dental Surgery. 32 

435 
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H0KOBA.BY Degrees. 

Master of Arte 2 

Doctor of Philosophy 2 

439 

Of those who were graduated as Bachelors of Science, three had taken the 
coarse in Civil Engineering. The degrees of Givil Engineer and Mining 
Engineer are now offered only as second degrees. 

The number of studente in attendance was fifteen hundred and thirty-four^ 
exactly the same as in the previous year. They were distributed as follows : 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

Resident Graduates 13 

Candidates for a Degree 398 

Students not Candidates for a Degree 102 — 513 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Besident Graduate 1 

Third' Year Studente 97 

Second Year Students 144 

First Year Studente 138—380 

Department of Law. 

Seniors 179 

Juniors - ..-. 216—395 

School of Phari^cy. 

Besident Graduate.^ - - 1 

Second Year Students ..----.-- 44 

First Year Students...- 55—100 

Homceopathic Medical College. 

Students— total in the College - 71 

College of Dental Surgery. 

Studente — total in the College ! 75 

1,534 
Of these, the number of women was 184, as follows : 

Literary Department... 110 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 44 

Department of Law... 2 

School of Pharmacy - 5 

Homoeopathic Medical College - 19 

Dental College -. 4 

A good proportion of the women who have graduated here are holding con- 
spicuous positions either as medical practitioners or as teachers in high schools, 
academies, and colleges. No less than six members of the present faculty of 



/ 
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Wellesley College, incladiog the presideoty are graduates of this University. 
Several womeoy who graduated from the medical department, are in heathen 
lands, discharging the varied and responsible duties of medical missionaries. 

About three-fifths of the students in the literary department were from 
Michigan. More than half of the students in the other departments were 
from elsewhere. Perliaps no other institution in the country has so wide- 
spread a constituency. Last year we had students from every one of the 
eastern, the middle, and the western states, and from every southern state but 
four, from four territories and the District of Columbia, and from Ontario, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, the Hawaiian Islands, Nicaragua, Cuba, Bermuda, 
England, Ireland, Boumania, Egypt, and Burmah. 

It is a cause of satisfaction that the increase in attendance has not been due 
to the lowering of the standard of admission, but has come during those years 
when we have been gradually raising the standard. The attainments of stu- 
dents who matriculate as candidates for degrees in the department of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, represent nearly, if not quite, a year's work in 
addition to what was asked ten years ago. We are grateful to the excellent 
high schools in the State for their aid in accomplishing this most desirable 
result. The increased requirements for admission to the professional schools, 
though by no means so stringent as we hope to see them at no distant day, 
have had a beneficial influence on the schools. The lengthening of the med- 
ical course to three years, and the grading of the work, have attracted rather 
than repelled the best class of students. It seems probable that the increase 
in fees which it has been deemed necessary to make, will cause a slight dimi- 
nution in attendance the coming year. 

Work in the chemical laboratory has been very auspiciously begun. Tho 
courses offered have proved very attractive and very beneficial. It was not 
possible for the professor alone, and in his narrow quarters, to give instruction 
to all who desired it. The utility of actual work with tools and machines to 
engineers is now recognized in leading schools on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is to be hoped that means may be placed at our disposal for enlarging the 
equipment of the laboratory, and for providing a suitable assistant for the 
professor. 

The attention of the Board has been called, during the year, to the need of 
a more thorough organization of the microscopical work in the University. 
The aid of the microscope in giving instruction or in making researches in several 
of the sciences, is now so indispensable that within the last few years we have 
been purchasing instruments until now they number more than a hundred. 
These are used in the study of human, comparative and vegetable histology, 
botany, zoology, mineralogy, paleontology, pathological anatomy, and physi- 
ological and analytical chemistry. 

Notwithstanding our supply, our students are so numerous that some addi- 
tion to it seems to be needed. It appeas also that in order to secure economy 
and efficiency, we should have a central laboratory, for instruction in the use 
of the instruments in histology and pathological anatomy. Instruction by the 
microscope in the other sciences could be given in the rooms now devoted to it. 
The report presented by a special committee of professors on the whole subject 
is so exhaustive that I need not do more than to express tho hope that we may 
be able at no distant day to provide the needed laboratory and instruments. 

Our laboratory of physics needs important additions to its apparatus. Per- 
haps in no department has the progress of investigation been more rapid dur- 
ing the last few years than in physics. In none have more important diacov 
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eries been made. The leading institutions in the land have therefore wisely 
devoted large sums to the equipment of laboratories for instruction and 
research in physics. In no branch is our supply of the proper means of illus- 
tration so inferior to that of the best schools. I trust that, as rapidly as our 
friends will permit, we shall place our physical laboratory at least on an 
equality with those of institutions whose grade of scientific work may be fairly 
compared with ours. 

The school of political science, which was established at the beginning of 
the year, has attracted much attention, and the plan of work laid out for it 
has been heartily approved by the press of the country. The courses of 
instruction were attended by interested classes. Some pains were found nec- 
essary to secure a desirable adjustment of the work of the school to that of the 
department of literature, science, and the arts, but the result has been satisfac- 
torily attained, and there seems to be now no obstacle to the successful career 
of the school. The establishment of similar schools in other universities is 
only one of many signs that the need of special training in the political sciences 
is widely recognized. The report of the dean of the school furnishes details of 
the year's work. [See Schedule B.] 

Acting President Frieze, in his learned and suggestive report last year, called 
attention to the propriety of drawing the line at the end of the second or soph- 
omore year of college life> not only in the school of political science, but in the 
entire department of literature, science, and the arts, between the secondary 
education and the higher or genuine University education. The subject has 
received most careful and prolonged consideration during the year from the 
faculty of that department. The result of their deliberations appeared in the 
plan which, in May, they asked you to adopt. It permits students to proceed 
for the bachelor^s degree on the '^ credit system," which has been in use in the 
past. But it also permits those who have completed two years of work to pro- 
ceed for a degree upon what we call the '^ university system." Under this the 
candidate will not be held to the completion of a fixed number of courses, but 
will, under the direction of a committee of the faculty, take a large amount of 
work in a limited range of studies, and at the end of the fourth year of resi- 
dence sustain a searching examination. If his attainments warrant, he will 
win a bachelor^s degree ; if they are very conspicuous and he presents a meri- 
torious thesis, he may attain a master's degree. He may then continue his 
studies for a doctor's degree. It is expected that those who seek a degree upon 
the university system will pursue a somewhat freer method of study than others, 
and will concentrate their labor on a few studies with the purpose of making 
large attainments in them, rather than of making limited attainments in many 
studies. It is hoped that a manly and enthusiastic spirit of investigation and 
research will be fostered, and that scholarship of a lofty type will be stimu- 
lated. We are aware that we are taking a very important aind a bold step. 
But it is not the first time that this University has taken bold steps. It is 
entirely probable that we may find it expedient to modify some of the details 
of the scheme we have adopted. But we are very hopeful that the general 
results will justify us in retaining the main features of our plan. 

The reports of the deans of the professional schools show that they have been 
enjoying their usual prosperity. The faculty of the department of medicine 
and surgery has been strengthened by the addition of a professor of physiology. 
He needs very much a larger equipment for the development of a physiological 
laboratory. It is a cause of satisfaction that the professional schools are able 
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Uf f^iniinuo to raiie gradoally their standard of admissioD, without reducing 
thuir numl>erf. 

It mHstfin probable that soon the qnestion of larger hospital accommodations 
will 1k5 forced ufwn mb. The official reports show that the pressure on us was 
very great last year and a considerable number of patients, I am informed, 
were oblige<l to find rooms in private houses. It would not be difficult to show 
that the hospitals return to the State more than the value of all it expends on 
them by restoring to health and productive power persons who would other- 
wise remain as a charge upon the public treasury. If the State should see fit 
to erect a hospital sufficiently large, and the counties, or a considerable num- 
lier of them, should send here their invalid poor, now lying helpless in the 
almshouses, and pay for their support while they are under the skillful treat- 
ment of our professors and our nurses, it cannot be questione^i that the 
inveNlnietit would be profitable to the State. 

Ah a University we are interested in observing that the subject of education 
for tho professions is receiving more and more attention from the public. 
Tlieru is an unmistakable drift of enlightened public opinion towards demand- 
ing a more complete education of the practitioners of law and of medicine 
than has liitliorto been exacted in this country. How to secure the desired 
elevation of the standard of professional education is a problem, for which 
various solutions have boon proposed. 

I uannot but think that it would conduce greatly to this end if there were 
fewer suhools, and if those really needed were constituent parts of universities. 
The number of law sohools is perhaps not much in excess of what we need, 
and nioNt of them are connected with some university. But there are cer- 
tainly a good many sui)eriluons medical schools, and a certain number- of 
unneuossary thoologioal schools. The increased facilities of communication 
by railway have removed the only argument which over existed for many of the 
profuiidonal schools. Every one knows the history of the origin of not a few 
medical colleges. A half dozen physicians in some town imagine that if they 
oan prolix the title ** Professor " to their names, and persuade a few students to 
hoar thorn lecture, they will thus secure the best possible advertisement for them- 
solvos. As tho foes are small, the shorter the course of lectures, the better for 
the urofossors. As they give for two short courses a diploma every whit as 
hanusomo as can bo gotten from Harvard or Michigan in three long years, the 
•tudonts ai'o as delighted tvs tho professors. The country is speckled with 
thos(> advertising ottablishmonts for ambitious physicians, who delude young 
men into tho belief that aftor a few weeks' attendance upon lectures they 
have biHHUuo fitted to practice a learned profession, and to take the care of 
inon'8 livos into thoir hands. A few of these short-course schools have, 
it is truo, a nominal eonnoction with colleges, though really they are self- 
governing. With very few exceptions, the theological schools are dissociated 
fnnu iH)llog\>s or universities, even when they are in the same town with them, 
and in nu^t oase^ (X^lloge towns have not been chosen as the sites of divinity 

Now I U>liovo that all those professional schools, including those meritorious 
medical i\>llogee which have virtually an independent organization, would be 
far num^ pr\>tilab)e to their students if they were really so incorporated into a 
vij^mnl» university that they caught thespirit of its life. The danger of a 
^>uug man who is pursuing special studies in one department of thought in an 
M^>)ate^l school i«« that he takes on a certain oue-^idedneds of culture : there is 
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an intelleotaal breeding in and in with his own sort, which leads to a lack of 
the best vigor. His horizon is not extended. He often has what may be called 
a mental provincialism. He fails to get a right view of the miscellaneous world 
into which he is going. 

Bat give him access to museums and great libraries, not devoted to the 
illustration merely of his special studies, let him now and then hear the lectures 
of gifted professors on topics which he has had no opportunity to master ; and 
his horizon will be broadened and his culture will bo enriched. But above all, 
the influence of association with students who are working in other departments 
than his own, who are looking at many truths from a different point of view, 
will have a most healthful and liberalizing influence. It will help him cast 
down his idols of the cave. It will lead him to look all around a truth, and to 
judge how the great variety of men in the world will regard it. It will aid him 
in comparing the methods of investigation in his profession with the methods 
in the other professions. If the attrition with others rubs off many of the 
angularities of his mind, he will be none the worse for that. 

To the theological student would the life of the real university be specially 
helpful. Such are the relations of scientific investigation and discussion to 
theology now that the divinity schools are constrained to secure a few special 
lectures from scientists, or to establish professorships, in which the new aspects 
of religious and scientific truth are presented. But surely the investiga- 
tions and prelections of the acknowledged masters of science like Pierce or 
Henry or Dana at a university would be generally more helpful than the 
instructions of special apologists. If there is any one, who should be familiar 
with all phases of current thought, who should have felt the stir of the best 
intellectual life of the young men just coming on to the stage of action, it is 
the preacher. But too often the little retired seminary with its quiet life keeps 
him in a sort of monastic seclusion. When he emerges from it and is con- 
fronted with the bright, active minds of men trained in other professions, he 
is frequently surprised and puzzled. Could he have associated with them some 
what freely during the period of his professional study, he would have both 
received and imparted good. 

The law student also is likely to profit much by the opportunity to hear 
lectures on history and the political sciences. 

In short the university life, with its manifold stimulations, must greatly aid 
every professional student in avoiding the perils of entering upon his work in 
life with either an exaggerated view of its relative importance or a narrow view 
of it as a trade, a mere means of earning bread. It sends him forth with a 
broader, larger, more vigorous manhood than he would be likely to acquire in 
an isolated school. 

Again, the incorporation of professional schools into one university may be 
arged, because thus the proper elevation of the standard of admission and of 
work can be more easily secured. My remarks on this head are not applica- 
ble to divinity schools, where the standard of admission is quite high enough, 
but they do apply to law schools and medical schools. 

It needs no argument to show that there is an inherent weakness in the 
organization which leaves the pay of the professors dependent entirely on the 
receipts from students' fees. In such a case no reform, however desirable, 
can readily be made, if it tends to diminish the number of students even 
temporarily. Average human nature even in professors is too weak to be icono- 
clastic at the sacrifice of bread and butter. So inclined are teachers, espe- 
cially elderly teachers, to stick fast in the old ways, so averse are even institu- 
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tions with large means to reduce their attendance, that progress even in uni- 
versities (including our own) in raising the qualifications for admission and 
the grade of work in professional studies, has been much too slow. I need 
not say how much slower it has been in independent professional schools. At 
least one conspicuous medical school in New York, which in a moment of 
heroic courage recently undertook to lift its standard higher, after a few weeks 
of experiment retreated hastily to its old position. 

That the requirements for admission to nearly all of our medical students is 
now shamefully low — at most of them there are none at all — and that the 
grade of work done in them is too low, and that in most of them the course 
is far too brief, no intelligent man can doubt. It may be said that is is useless 
to elevate the standard of a few schools, while the great mass of them makes 
no change. But we may hope that the stimulating influence of the better 
schools will not be lost on the others. It is one of the cheering facts in respect 
to medical education that the schools which have acted bravely have not long 
suffered from lack of students, but have after a little regained their old num- 
bers. This shows that public opinion is ripe for improvement. But the lead 
in that improvement must come in the main from schools in which the sala- 
ries of the teachers are not dependent on the number of students in attend- 
ance. 

Although it be conceded to Tertullian that theology is ^Hhe queen of the 
sciences," yet for obvious reasons which were apparent to the founders of the 
University we cannot have a theological school as a part of this institution. 
But I have long thought — and in holding this opinion I am simply concurring 
with my honored predecessors. Presidents Tappan and Haven — that it would 
have been of great advantage to the churches of the west and certainly no 
disadvantage to the University, if the religious denominations which desire 
divinity schools in this section of the Union had seen fit to plant them in this 
city near to us. We could have extended to them our hospitalities without 
inconvenience or expense, could have given their students and teachers access 
to our libraries and museums and some of our lectures, could have kept them 
in contact with university life, and could have doubtless drawn from them 
both scholarly and religious inspirations which we should have prized. Per- 
haps it is not too late for some of the Christian communions to think upon 
this subject. It is well known that at least two or three important religious 
bodies are considering the expediency of founding halls in which the students 
of their faith attending the University may live together in their own Chris- 
tian home. Such a hall might, if its founders and patrons desired, easily 
become the germ or the predecessor of a school of theological instruction. 
Of course the University could have no further interest in any such school 
than that which comes from having a pleasant and edifying neighbor, with 
which it could freely exchange courtesies. But we might well be gratified at 
seeing such neighbors settle near us. 

The report of the committee on finance is heretofore appended. [See 
Schedule F.] Notwithstanding our largo resources, the demands made upon 
our treasury by our varied work are so heavy that the greatest economy is 
absolutely necessary. 

I am happy to report that the growth of the library has been greater than in 
any previous year since it was established. The increase has been 2,700 volumes 
and 479 pamphlets. The chief donors of books have been Mr. E. C. Hegeler and 
Hon. Philo Parsons. Owing to unexpected delay in procuring some of the mate- 
rials for the new library building, the completion of it cannot be expected until 
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several months hence. But when it is completed, no pains should be spared to 
make a large addition to our collection of books. Our library, admirable as 
has been the selection of books for it, is not worthy of the XJniveraity. 
There can be no great university without a good library. Private munificence 
cannot furnish us so valuable aid in any other way as by placing at our dis- 
posal a handsome sum for the purchase outright of a large number of books, 
or still better perhaps by endowing us with a permanent fund which, for all 
time to come, shall yield its blessing to the University. The State cannot 
perhaps do its citizens a better service than by generously assisting in the 
building up of one library within its borders where they can come to find 
needed help in the investigation of any subject 

Dr. Frieze, in his report last year, was called to pay his tribute of respect to 
four eminent men who had died after leaving bright records as friends and 
servants of the University : Professor Watson, Governor Bagley, Ex-President 
Haven, and Professor Williams. Hardly was his report in type, before the news 
came from bevond the sea of the sudden death of the first President of the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Henry P. Tappan. You have already spread upon your records 
your testimony to his distinguished abilities and to his eminent services to this 
institution. Dr. Frieze, in his commemorative address, delivered at commence- 
ment, has so admirably depicted his character and his career that I need not 
dwell upon them here. But this report of the year would be very incomplete 
if it did not express, however briefly^ the appreciation which we all feel of the 
great indebtedness of the University to him who, in its youthful days, gave it 
its form and its inspiration, and who, in a very emphatic sense, may be called 
the founder of the University which we know. The generation of the founders 
is indeed passing away. But it is gratifying to us that so many of them lived 
to see the reward of their toils in the present prosperity and strength of the 
institution to which they gave the best years of their lives. It stands and 
will ever stand as the proud monument of their devotion and wisdom. 

JAMES B. ANOELL, 

President. 



REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

To the Honorable, the President and the Begente of the University of Michigan: 

Gentlemen, — The Dean of the School of Political Science would beg leave 
to report that the school was organized in accordance with the provisions made 
by the Regents in June of 1881 ; and that the work of instruction was begun 
at the commencement of the ensuing university year. The time that elapsed 
between the first announcement of the school and the opening of classes was 
too short to justify anticipations of any considerable increase, on account of 
the new school, of the number of students in the academic department of the 
University. It is also to be said that at the beginning of the year there was 
considerable uncertainty as to whether students of the school of political sci- 
ence might be admitted to other degrees than that of doctor of philosophy; 
and, until this question was settled, it was not thought wise to encourage stu- 
dents to transfer themselves from the courses in which they had previously 
been enrolled. But notwithstanding these facts, it is gratifying to note that 
all the classes were attended by an encouraging number of students. 
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The following table, made ont from the records, does not include the very 
considerable number of students who attended the lectures without desiring 
credit therefor, but embraces simply the number actually present at the final 
examinations : 

First Semester. 

General History of England from the accession of Henry VI. to the meet- 
of the Long Parliament. Assistant Professor Hudson 67 

Greneral History of Continental Europe from the Reformation to the 
Frcmch Revolution. Assistant Professor Hudson 60 

Constitutional History of the United States from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the Administration of President Jackson. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hudson 30 

The Elements of Constitutional Law. Assistant Professor Hudson 24 

The Political History of the American Colonies to the Close of the Ke?o- 
lutionary War. Prof. C. K. Adams 65 

The History of the English Government since the Close of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Prof.C. K. Adams 67 

Historical Seminary. Advanced Course in the Constitutional History of 
England. Prof. C. K. Adams 13 

The Elements of Political Economy, including : Historical Development of 
the Science; Its Basis; Production; Exchange; and Distribution. Dr. 
H. C. Adams 60 

Advanced Political Economy, including : The Principle of Free Competi- 
tion ; Free Trade and Protection ; Crises, Commercial Depression and 
Poverty ; The Migration Question ; The Transportation Question ; and 
Social and Industrial Reforms. Dr. H. C. Adams 25 

Rights, including: Natural Rights; Civil Rights; Rights both Civil and 
Political; Political Rights ; Rights of Denizens. Judge T. M. Cooley. 13 

Sanitary Science, including: Chemical Biology; Foods; Water and Air 
Supply; Supply of Fuel and Light; Ferments and Germs; Disposal of 
Decomposing Matter; Public Nuisances; Vital Statistics, and influence 
of vocations on health ; Meteorological Conditions of Health and Dis- 
ease; Duties of Boards of Health and of Health Officers; and General 
Health Laws. Assistant Professor V. C. Vaughan 57 

Second Semester. 

General History of England from the meeting of the Long Parliament to 

the Close of the Napoleonic Wars. Assistant Professor Hudson 62 

History of Civilization in the Middle Ages. Assistant Professor Hudson. 33 
Constitutional History of the United States since the Administration of 

President Jackson. Assistant Professor Hudson 32 

Theories and Methods of the English Government. Professor C. E. Adams, 80 
The History of Political and Social Institutions. Professor C. E. Adams, 61 
Historical Seminary; Political and Constitutional History of United 

States. Professor C. E. Adams ., 12 

The Elements of International Law. President J. B. Augell 80 

The Science of Forestry, including: Historical Development of the Sci- 
ence; Influence of Forests on Human Affairs; Control of Forests; and 
Forest Legislation in Europe and America. Assistant Professor 
Spalding 48 
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Two of the above-named courses^ — the course in Rights and the course in 
Forestry, — are worthy %l especial note, not simply for the reason that they 
were given last year for the first time in this institution, but also from the fact, 
that, so far as is known, courses upon these subjects have never before been 
given in any American university. It cannot but augur well for the school 
that the subject of political and social ethics from a practical and legal point 
of view should be g^iven by so eminent an authority as Judge Cooley, as the 
foundation of his subsequent courses on constitutional and administrative law. 

The course on forestry has naturally attracted much attention ; and it is not 
a little singular that a subject of so much importance has hitherto been 
entirely neglected by our colleges and universities. Within the past few years 
the necessity of some care of our forests has impressed itself upon the people 
of our country as never before. Their rapid disappearance in some parts of 
the land is a matter of the gravest consequence. Not only are vast economic 
questions directly involved in the destruction of timber, but, what is, perhaps, 
of even greater importance, if this destruction is not properly guarded against 
or counterbalanced by the judicious planting and care of trees, even our 
climate is in danger of being permanently changed. In this State our forests 
are a great source of wealth ; and there is no one of our industrial resources 
that is worthy of more careful study. We have recently had painful admoni- 
tions that the unwise cutting away of our forests may be attended with the 
most appalling consequences. The mere statement of these facts is enough 
to show that the subject is entitled to the most careful consideration. In the 
old world schools of forestry have long devoted themselves to a systematic 
study of the various ways in which the questions that now perplex us in regard 
to the care of forests are best to be met. As the fruit of studies carried on 
in these schools, and the consequent wise management of forests, Germany 
is much less likely to suffer in the near future from the want of the different 
kinds of useful woods, than is the United States. An important literature on 
the subject has grown up ; and, although it is not to be supposed that the 
methods adapted to European requirements can be transferred to America 
without essential modifications, yet it is certain that great advantage may 
be gained from a familiarity with the results of European study and ex- 
perience. From the appropriation made a year ago for the school of 
political science, a considerable number of valuable works on the subject of 
forestry have been placed in the University library. But the subject must also 
be studied in the light of practical observation. It is gratifying to note that 
the establishment of the course in forestry has already attracted the attention 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and that our school is likely to be the 
recipient of such favors as the Commissioner may have it in his power to 
bestow. 

In addition to the courses of instruction given during the past year, several 
new courses will be given in the year to come. Arrangements have already 
been completed by which, without further expense to the University, courses 
will be given on the principles of finance; on the financial history of the 
United States; on the history of diplomacy; on the history of political ideas; 
on methods of local government ; on theories and methods of taxation ; on 
political ethics; on social science; on the historical development of educa- 
tional systems; on the economic development of mineral resources; and on 
public scientific surveys. Thus it appears that the school enters its second 
year under favorable omens. Its establishment and the scope of its instruction 
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havo attracted much attention^ and have called forth not a little favorable 
comment. The present number of students in the classes and the zeal with 
which they are enteriufi; upon their work, promise to justify the approving 
words with which the establishment of the school was so generously greeted. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

C. K. ADAMS, 

Dean. 
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GREEK. 

Lytias; Athenian History; Goodwin^s Moods and Tenses... 
Demosthenes (De Corona}; Lectures on the Greek Orators... 

Homer (Iliad) 

Teadiers* Course (Greek Grammar and Selections fh>m tlie 

Anabasis) 

Homer (Odyssey) 

Theocritus 

Teachers* Course (Anabasis^ and Prose Composition) 
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General Geometry and Calculus 

Advanced General Geometry and Calculus 

Determinants 

Advanced Geometry ; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 

General Geometry and Calculus, Continuation of Course II .. 

Modern Geometry and Trilinear Co-ordinates. 

Quaternions 

Plane and Bpherical Trigonometry 

Analytical Mechanics 

Loci of Equations ^ 

General Geometry and Calculus 

Advanced Algebra 

Geometry 

General Geometry and Calculus, Continuation of Course XIII 
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Goethe's Torquato Tasso; German Lyrics 

German Plays 

Lesslng's Laocoon 
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Goethe's Faust 

The Nebelungenlled 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Lectures on International Law 

PHYSICS. 

Experimental Lectures with Recitations from Text-book 

Physical Laboratory Work 

Teachers^ Co arse 

Advanced Physics, Lectures and Recitations 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Experimental and General Lectures with Recitations 

Laboratory Methods of Studying: General Chemistry 

Same Subject as in Course IV 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Qualitative Analysis 

Advanced Qualitative Analysis 

Qualitative Analysis 

Organic Chemistry; Proximate Organic Analysis 

Quantitative Analysis (a) 

•* *• ^b) 

Organic Chemistry 

Ultimate Organic Analysis 

Physiological Chemistry 

Assaying; Wot and Dry Ways 

Blow-pipe Analysis 

Continuation of Course II (Original Investigations) 

Assaying; Dry Way 

ASTRONOMY. 

General Astronomy 

Spherical and Practical Astronomy 

General Meteorology 

Elementary Practical Course 

Advanced Practical Course 

MINERALOGY. 

Short Course 

Mineralogy and Lithology 

Special advanced work 

GEOLOGY. 

General Geology, Part I 

Oral Exercises, Supplementary to Course I, and parallel with it 

Advanced Geology and Paleontology 

Paleoutological Investigations 

General Geology, Part II 

Oral Exercises, parallel with Course V 

Geology of the United States 

Paleoutological Investigations as in course IV 

ZOOLOGY. 

Systematic Zoology (introductory) 
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Advanced work in tlie study of Vertebrates 
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BOTANY. 

study of Fungi 

Structural and Pharmaceutical Botany 

Structural Botany and Microscopy 

Study of Algae 

Forestry 

Advanced work 

PHTSIOLOQT. 

Physiology and Histology 

Laboratory Work 

DRAWING. 

Geometrical Drawing 

Topographical Drawing, Lettering, and Ornamentation 

Mechanical Drawing 

Free-hand Drawing ; Pen and Ink Drawing 

Descriptive Geometry 

Shades, Shadows, and Perspective 

Advanced Free-hand Drawing 

Architectural Water-color Drawing 

SURVEYING. 

Surveying; Use of Transit and Level 

Surveying with Compass; Solar Compass; U.S. Surveys 

Highe'r Surveying; Plane Table; Sextant; Earth-work 

Field work 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Strength and Resistance of Materials 

Engineering; Theory of Construction , 
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Engineering Design 

Mechanism and Machine Drawing 

Machinery and Prime Movers; Water Wheels and Steam 

Engines 

Engineering; Theory of Construction 

Hydraulics; Water Supply and Sewerage 

Stereotomy 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Workshop Appliances and Processes, Pattern Making, Mould- 
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Mechanical Laboratory Work 
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Same as Course V In Civil Engineering 
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Machine Design 
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Naval Architectare 

METALLURGY. 

Fuel and Refractory Material, Iron, Steel, Copper, and Zinc 
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MUSIC. 

Science and Practice of Choral Music 

Science of Harmony 

Science and Practice of Choral Music 

Science of Harmony 
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REVISION OF THE TERMS ON WHICH DEGREES ARE CONFERRED IN 

THE DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 

ARTS; AND IN THE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The Board of Regents, at their meetiug in May, 1882, adopted a resolution 
accepting and ratifying a scheme for defining more precisely the relation of 
the school of political science to the department of literature, science, and 
the arts, and for revising the terms on which degrees are conferred. The 
scheme had previously met the approval of both faculties. As a result of this 
action candidates for degrees in the department of literature, science, and 
the arts, and in the school of- political science, will hereafter be recom- 
mended for graduation in accordance with the terms of the new scheme, 
which is here given in full as adopted by the Board of Regents: — 

(1) The school of political science, though still regarded as a part of the 
department of literature, science, and the arts, shall be practically an inde- 
pendent organization, so far as relates to the general administration of the 
work of the school, except as provided below. 

(2) The members of the special faculty of the school of political science 
shall also be members of the faculty of the department of literature, science, 
and the arts. 

(3) All candidates for degrees in the department of literature, science, and 
the arts, inclading those whose work has been done wholly or in part in the 
school of political science, must be recommended to the Board of Regents by 
the faculty of the department. 

(4) The '* credit system '' as at present administered shall remain in force 
for students that wish to obtain a Bachelor's degree under the provisions of 
that system. 

(5) The present system of conferring a Master's degree on the completion 
of thirty full courges shall be discontinued. 

(6) Students that have taken a Bachelor's degree on the ^'credit system" 
may be recommended by the faoalty for the corresponding Master's degree 
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after an additional year of residence at tbo University, provided they pass a 
satisfactory examination on an approved course of study and present a satis- 
factory thesis. 

(7) Students that liave completed their second year in the department of 
literature, science, and the arts, and have also completed all the prescribed 
work offered in the first two years in some one of the several lines of study 
leading to a Bacheloi''s t^egree, may be allowed to choose whether they will 
aontinue their work on the '^ credit system" or on the so-called "university 
system." 

(8) Students working on the "university system" will not be held to the 
completion of a fixed number of courses, though they must take an amount 
of work approved by the faculty, or by a special committee of the faculty, 
and will be held subject to all the rules relating to attendance and to examina- 
tions, unless excused by the proper authority. Before they can bo recommended 
for a* degree, however, they must have completed all the courses prescribed for 
the degree sought. 

(9) Any student working on the "university system" may be admitted to 
a special examination for a degree at a date not earlier than the end of bis 
fourth year of residence at the University, the examination to be conducted 
under the direction of those officers of instruction with whom such student has 
pursued the major part of his work The degree conferred on such student 
may be either a Bacheloi-'s or a Mastei-'s degree, and may bo distinguished as 
conferred with ** distinction," "with high distinction," "with the highest 
distinction," "cww laude,'' *^ magna cum ktude,'^ or *^ gumma cum laude^^^ 
according to the merit of the student, it being understood that the presenta- 
tion of a thesis shall in all cases be necessary for the attainment of a Master's 
degree. The title of the degree, whether in arts, philosophy, science, or let- 
ters, shall be determined by the character of the prescribed work completed 
by the student. 

(10) The Doctor's degree shall be conferred only on persons that have pre- 
viously received a Bachelor's or a Master's degree. 

(11) The Doctors' degrees shall be conferred only on persons who have 
made special proficiency in some one branch of study and good attainments in 
two other branches, and upon presentation of theses that shall evince the 
power of research and of independent investigation. 

(12) The degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be open to persons that have 
leceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of 
Letters (Latin), or a corresponding Master's degree; the degree of Doctor of 
Science to persons that have received the degree of Bachelor of Science or 
of Master of Science; and the degree of Doctor of Letters to persons that 
have received the degree of Bachelor of Letters or of Master of Letters. 

(13) No person shall be admitted to the examination for a Doctor's degree 
in less than two years from the date of his first degree, whether that be a 
Bachelor*8 or a Master's degree, except such persons as shall have received a 
Master's degree with some special mark of distinction. Such persons may 
present themselves for examination for a Doctor's degree in one year after the 
attainment of the Master's degree. 

The Board of Kegents also authorized the faculty of the department of 
literature, science, and the arts to arrange such details as may be necessary 
for carrying the new scheme into effect. Acting under this authority the 
faculty have adopted, in further explanation and development of the scheme^ 
the following resolutions : 
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(1) The new regulation discontinaing the conferring of a Master's degree 
under the '^ credit system" is not intended to apply to students now in the 
University who shall complete, before the date of the annual commencement 
in 1884, all the requirements for a Master's degree^ as they are published in the 
Calendar for the year 1881-82. 

(2) As a general rule, students that wish to study for a degree under the 
** university system" will be expected to arrange their preliminary work in 
such a way as to be able to announce their purpose to the faculty by the end 
of their second year of collegiate residence, though in cases of exceptional 
character the faculty may grant permission to students to begin work under 
that system at a later date. 

(3) Students now in the University, who have completed their second year of 
residence, but have not yet completed all the work prescribed for some one of 
the oi*dinary degrees, that has been offered during their term of residence, 
may apply for permission to continue their work under the ^'university sys- 
tem " Applications of this nature will be granted by the faculty if the gen- 
eral scholarship of the applicants warrants them in so doing ; but always with 
the understanding that all arrearages of prescribed work must be made up by 
any student to whom the privilege has been granted, before he can be recom- 
mended for graduation. 

(4) The work of students carrying on their studies under the '^ university 
system " will be supervised by special committees of the faculty. To carry 
this provision into effect, eight members of the faculty have been chosen to 
serve, for the year 1882-83, as chairmen of committees designated, respect- 
ively, as committees on 

(a) Ancient languages and literatures (Greek, Latin, Sanskrit) : Professor 
lyOoge, chairman. 

(b) Mathematics: Professor Olney, chairman. 

(c) Modern languages and literatures (French, Oerman, Italian^ Spanish, 
English) : Professor Walter, chairman. 

(d) History and political science (history, political economy, international 
law, sanitary science, rights, social science) : Professor Adams, chairman. 

(e) Philosophy and the fine arts (philosophy, pedagogy, music): Pro- 
fessor Payne, chairman. 

(/*) Physical sciences (physics, chemistry, astronomy, mineralogy): Pro- 
fessor Pettee, chairman. 

(g) Geology, zoology, and botany (including physiology) : Professor Win- 
ohell, chairmau. 

(h) Engineering (drawing, surveying, engineering, metallurgy): Professor 
Greene, chairman. 

Each student will be required to register his name with the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the subjects to which the most important part of his 
work belongs, and will also be required to conform to all regulations that 
committee may make in regard to matters affecting his course of study. 

(5) Examinations passed at the close of each semester on ordinary class- 
Avork shall not count as an equivalent or in abatement of the final examination 
to be passed for a degree under the '^university system." 

(6) Candidates for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, 
or Doctor of Letters, in case of the acceptance of their theses, will hereafter be 
required to have the accepted theses printed, and to present twenty-five copies 
of the same to the library of the University, unless by special vote of the 
faculty a smaller number is deemed sufficient. 
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E. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS FOR THE HIGHER DEGREES. 

1. Resident applicants for an advanced degree are required to announce to the 
faculty through the President as early as October 15 of each year, the par- 
ticular branches of study to which they wish to give especial attention. Aa 
soon as practicable after such announcement the faculty will appoint a special 
committee under whose direction the studies of each applicant will be car- 
ried on. 

2. The subject for the required thesis is to be determined by the applicant, 
on consultation with the special committee appointed to direct his studies; and 
unless a postponement is specially granted by the faculty, the subject of the 
thesis must be announced to the President as early as December I. 

3. It is required that so far as the resources of the University permit, the 
thesis be upon a subject requiring research, and that the research be carried 
on under the guidance of the proper committee. Of applicants for the Degreo 
of Doctor of Philosophy it is especially required that '' the successful candidate 
shall evince power of original research, and of independent investigation.^^ 

4. The faculty requires, as an introduction to the thesis, an analytical 
table of contents, and a carefully prepared account of the authorities made 
use of. 

5. The thesis must be completed and put into the hands of the chairman 
of the proper committee as early ^ May i. 

6. The thesis must be prepared for close scrutiny with reference, not only 
to its technical merits, but also to its merits as a specimen of literary work- 
manship. 

7. The thesis must be read and defended in public at such time as the 
faculty may appoint, and- a bound copy, either written or printed, must be 
deposited in the University library. 



F. 

REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Before presenting the statement of the receipts and expenditures for the 
past year, it has been thought proper to review for a moment the sources of 
income of the University. The funds of the University accrue from three 
principal sources : 

1st. From the endowment of the United States. 

2d. From appropriations by the Legislature for special and specific objects. 

3d. From students' fees and charges. Small sums accrue from other sources, 
but not in such amounts or with such regularity as to be classed as a perma- 
nent income. 

The endowment of the University originally came from the General Govern- 
ment in a grant of lands the proceeds of the sale of which are m the hands 
of the State. On this the University receives from the State interest at the 
rate of seven per cent per annum. This interest is now nearly a fixed quantity 
and amounted in 1882 to 138,398.47. A portion of the lands is still held on 
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*' part-paid certificates/' aud the irregalarity of the payment of interest by 
these private holders, and the occasional surrender or forfeiture of these lands, 
cause the small variation of the sums received from this source. There is still 
due from the purchasers of University lands, upon '^ part-paid certificates/' 
$60,621.11, as appears by the records of the State land office. There remain 
unsold, of the lands granted by the General Government, but 287.75 acres, as 
appears by a statement from the office of the Land Commissioner, dated May 
1, 1882. 

The Legislature of 1873, by act No. 3:^, provided that an annual tax of 
l-20th of a mill on the dollar should be levied on all the property of the State 
and paid to the University as a '' State Aid." The sum now annually received 
from this source is 140,500. By legislative act No. 128, 1875, establishing 
the Homoeopathic Medical College, the sum of $6,000 was provided anna- 
ally for the support of this department. These comprise all the items of 
income coming to the University from stated appropriations; large sums are, 
however, from time to time generously provided by legislative acts for special 
and specific objects. 

The fees received from students have been frequently changed, and as they 
stand at present are as follows : 

For Matriculation in the University by a resident of this State $10 00 

For Matriculation in the University by non-residents 25 00 

For Annual Tax in Literary Department for residents of Michigan.. 20 00 

" •* -** *• " " non-residents 30 00 

'^ *' *^ Law Department *^ residents of Michigan... 25 00 

" " '' *' '' '' non-residents 35 00 

** " '< Medical Department *' residents in Michigan... 25 00 

" '* '* " *' ''non-residents 35 00 

*^ *' '' Homoeopathic College '' residents of Michigan.. 25 00 

'' " " '* *' ''non-residents 35 00 

" " Dental College " residents of Michigan... 25 00 

" " " " " "non-residents 35 00 

" " " Pharmacy School " residents of Michigan... 25 00 

" " " " "non-residents 35 00 

The following are the charges for material, use of instruments, etc., in cer- 
tain departments of work: 

To Students in the Histological Laboratory $3 00 

*' " Medical Therapeutics, per course 1 00 

" " the Microscopical Laboratory, per semester 3 00 

" " Practical Anatomy, per semester 10 00 

" " Surgical Anatomy, per semester o 00 

For Diploma Fees in all Departments 10 00 

ForTeachers' Certificates 1 00 

The following deposits are made in advance by students as security for pay- 
ment for materials to be used : 

Students in Qualitative Chemistrv, per semester $10 00 

" " Qualitative Analysis," " 10 00 

" " Quantitative Analysis, " 20 00 

" " Pharmacy Preparations, " 20 00 

" " Organic Analysis, " 5 00 
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Stndents in Urine Analysis^ per semester $10 00 

Saliva Analysis, ** 6 00 

Toxicology 5 00 

Physiological Chemistry 10 00 

Assaying 6 00 

Blowpipe Mineralogy 6 00 

From the students in the Dental College there are received lands in payment 
of material used, etc., in their operating rooms and Laboratory. 

From both hospitals, also, there are received sums for the sale of medicines 
and appliances. 

The State Board of Auditors, by law of 1881, reimburse the University for 
the board and expenses of certain destitute and dependent children sent to 
the Hospitals for treatment 

The miscellaneous resources of the University consist of : 

.1st. Interest on bank account; 

2d. Anatomical material sold to other medical colleges in Michigan, etc., as 
provided by legislation of 1881 ; 

3d. Sale of property. 

The condition of the funds of the University as shown by the balance sheet 
and the estimates for the current year, make it apparent that some further 
changes must be made, either increasing the income or decreasing the expenses. 

Your committee do not deem that any important increase can be made in 
the income of the University from students' fees; they would, however, recom- 
mend tiiat the scheme for fees in the Microscopical Laboratories as reported 
by the committee in June last (see Regents' Proceedings, page 208), be 
adopted.* A revision of the charges in the Chemical Laboratory would likely 
also add a little to the income from that source. 

Sundry changes in the duties and salaries of the various officers and em- 
ployes of the University, as will be hereafter indicated, can be made to reduce 
somewhat the expenditure. 

The methods pursued in the Laboratories requiriug the deposit of a stated 
sum to apply on material used, should be extended to the dental department. 
A system of coupon receipts, such as are used in the Laboratories, by which 
a student is at no time without a full receipt for all payments made, and the 
University at the same time has a perfect set of vouchers, should be introduced 
into all the departments. The system of accounting at the Chemical Laboratory 
by which the accounts in detail are kept by the Treasurer, can perhaps be 
shortened up so that the burden of the work will have to be done but once, 
and the Treasurer will be relieved of a large amount of detail work. 

The record of all goods ordered should be kept at one office, so that the 
obligations outstanding can readily be ascertained. 

When funds are appropriated by the Board for a specific object, the Secre- 
tary should be directed to keep an account of the same by crediting that 
amount to a separate account bearing a proper heading, and as goods are 
ordered or work performed for these specific objects, the account should be at 
once debited with the same, whether ttie bill is yet paid, or even presented^ or 
not; and if the amount cannot be definitely ascertained, an approximate 
amount should be inserted, that at all times the true condition of the funds 
may appear. 

In presenting the annual report of the treasurer to the finance committee, 

* The change was made October 11, and the fee was fixed as above reported, at 13. 
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which we sabmit as the report of the committee^ we take great pleasure in 
certifying to the accuracy, clearness, and amplitude of detail of the report, 
and to the thorough and able manner in which the work of that office has 
been done. The items havo all been checked, and for each item a voucher in 
proper form was found. There are 1,604 vouchers. All the footings have 
been carefullv checked. 

The accuracy of entries of receipts from students, whether for admission fees, 
annual dues, laboratory expenses, practical anatomy, or diplomas, was checked 
by the tickets issued by the steward. The entry of receipts from miscellane- 
ous sources was, in a majority of cases, tested in the same way. The number 
of tickets examined was about 5,000, and the statement and tickets agree 
throughout. For the items of miscellaneous receipts for which no tickets 
were issued by the steward, other satisfactory evidence was found. 

Careful examination of the stubs of the tickets issued by the steward was 
made, to see that all were properly paid. Besides those of recent date out- 
standing, some fourteen were discovered that had not been presented to the 
treasurer. The corresponding dues had not been paid. In several cases it is 
probable the sums due will yet be paid. A few students either left without 
going farther than to get the steward's ticket, or did not take the courses indi- 
cated by the tickets, after making application for them. 

The disbursement vouchers were carefully examined as to the classification 
of accounts, and no variation of importance from the classification intended 
was found. 

This examination of the treasurer's account in detail was made by Professor 
W. H. Pettee, at the request of and under the direction of the committee, and 
was most carefully and thoroughly done. 

The receipts of the treasury from the State were carefully compared with a 
statement of the same from the office of the Auditor General, and verified 
completely. 

The following is the treasurer's statement of the receipts and expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1882 : 

Kbceipts. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $7,2G2 78 

Received from State Treasurer : 

For University interest 38,398 47 

State aid, l-20th mill tax, Act of 1873 38,250 00 

Homoeopathic medical college, Act of 1875 6,000 00 

'* " '• " 1881 2,000 00 

College of dental surgery. Act of 1881 9,000 00 

General library, Act of 1881 2,500 00 

University hospital. Act of 1881 3,500 00 

Library building. Act of 1881 50,000 00 

Mechanical laboratory, Act of 1881 1,000 00 

HomcBopathic hospital. Act of 1 881 2,000 00 

Beceived from Board of State Auditors for board of Dependent 

Children, Act of 1881 663 25 

From First National Bank, Ann Arbor, interest 397 35 

Balance, dental materials sold 689 08 

Sale of anatomical material 573 50 

Sale of coal, school district No. 1, Ann Arbor 302 08 
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From Errors in vouchers ' $5 07 

Sale of medicines, etc.^ at university hospital ' 343 85 

• ' * ' ' * homoeopathic hospital 138 31 

Loans t95,000 00 

From students' fees, laboratory deposits, etc., as follows : 

In literary department 921,255 00 

In department of law 19,495 00 

In department of medicine and surgery 18,405 00 

In school of pharmacy 3,880 00 

In college of dental surgery 3,775 00 

In college of homoeopathy 2,485 00 

For deposits in chemical laboratory 10, 744 70 

For deposits in practical anatomy 

For diplomas 

For deposits in physiological laboratory 

For deposits in general chemistry 

For deposits in microscopical laboratory 

Total $89,716 70 

Less: 

Students' fees refunded $2,061 00 

Laboratory, deposits refunded 1 , 463 91 

Practical anatomy, deposits refunded . . . 200 00 
General chemistry, deposits refunded .. 12 69 

3,737 60 



4,670 00 


4,427 00 


273 00 


161 00 


146 00 



Net receipts 85,979 10 



Total receipts $274,002 84 

Disbursements. 

Paid salaries of officers, professors, and employes : 

From General fund $104,740 82 

Homoeopathic medical college 6,675 00 

College of dental surgery 6,300 00 

University hospital 675 00 

Total amount paid for salaries $118,390 82 

For current expenses 4:^,389 35 

Loans paid 25,000 00 

College of dental surgery, special 1,343 30 

College of dental surgery, advertising 211 25 

Homoepathic medical college, special 1, 103 29 

Advertising '' " " 205 75 

University hospital, special .-. 3,935 40 



Steam heating, 
General library, 
Homoepathic hospital, 
Library building, 
Eye and ear ward, 
Mechanical laboratory, 



2 53 

2,168 23 

1,990 93 

42,612 85 

830 21 

2,500 00 
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For Sewer, special- $2,565 50 

Board of dependent children 634 68 

Balance in treasury, September 30,1882 28,118 75 



$274,002 84 



General Fund. 
Receipts. 



Beceived from State Treasurer: 

For University interest $38,398 47 

State aid, l-20th mill tax, act of 1873 38,250 00 

Beceived from loans at Ann Arbor Savings Bank 25,000 00 

First National Bank, Ann Arbor, interest 397 35 

Balance of dental material sold 689 08 

Sale of anatomical material 573 50 

Goal sold school district No. 1, Ann Arbor 30!!^ 08 

Errors in vouchers 2 07 

Transfer from university hospital 337 50 

Students' fees, laboratory deposits, etc 85,979 10 



•( 



<i 
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<< 
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Total receipts $189,929 15 

Disbursements. 

Balance overdrawn October 1st, 1881 $665 71 

Paid salaries of ofScers, professors and employes 104, 740 82 
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a 
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Paid vouchers on contingent fund 

alterations and repairs 

fuel and lights 

grounds 

insurance 

postage 

engineering department 

general library 

school of political science 

law library 

medical library 

museum 

microscopical laboratory 

chemical laboratory 

anatomical fund 

steam heating 

ventilation 

special appropriation, H. S. Frieze. 

construction 

printing calendar and proceedings, 
advertising law department 

medical department... 

school of pharmacy . . . 
department of general chemistry. . . 

* * physics 

astronomical observatory 



it 



a 



5,069 11 

6,448 57 

6,340 32 

189 40 

2,092 24 

960 51 

512 88 

1,900 93 

419 86 

231 18 

277 09 

660 92 

250 45 

9,291 44 

2,726 51 

359 56 

208 64 

265 50 

119 51 

1,337 17 

76 00 

258 15 

124 93 

353 71 

836 48 

53 36 
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P^ TOQclienon phjnological laboratory M68 13 

** '* famitareaod Gxtores.' 452 10 

repairs on President's hooBe IM 70 

loans paid Ann Arbor savings bank 25,000 00 

Transfer to maaeam bailding 1,403 07 

• *• mechanical laboratory 1,000 00 

" ** hoiE(£opathic hospital construction 1,053 40 

Balance in tieaaary September 30, 1882 13,676 80 

Total disbarsement£ tl89,929 15 

Special Fuxds. 
College of Dental Surgery. 

Balance in treasniy, October 1, 1881 $616 19 

Beoeired from State Treasury 9,000 00 

Total receipts $9,616 19 

DisbnnementB — 

Paid salaries of professors and employes $6,300 00 

Touchers for current expenses 1,343 30 

" advertising 211 25 






Total disbursements 7,854 55 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 $1,761 64 

Honiwopathic Medical College. 



Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $862 71 

Beceived from State Treasury 8,000 00 

Total receipts $8,862 71 

DisbuTsemeuts — 

Paid salaries of professors and assistants $6,675 00 

** Touchers for current expenses 1,193 29 

" ** " advertising, 205 75 

Total disbursements 7,984 04 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 $878 67 

University Hospital. 



Beceipti 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $1,721 38 

Received from State Treasury 3,500 00 

** ** sales of medicine, etc 343 85 

Error in footing voucher .. 3 OO 

Total receipts $5,568 23 
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DiBbursements — 

Paid salaries of physician and nurses $675 00 

" vouchers for current expenses 3,935 40 

Transferred to general fund 337 50 

Total disbursements $4,947 90 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 $620 33 

Steam Heating, 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $2 63 

Paid voucher on same 2 53 

Museum Building. 

Balance overdrawn, October 1, 1881 $1,403 07 

Transferred to general fund ^ 1,403 07 

General Library. 

Beceipts — 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $82 68 

Keceived from State treasury 2,500 00 

Total receipts $2,582 68 

Disbursements — 

Paid vouchers for purchase of books 2,168 23 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 $414 45 

Homoeopathic Hospital. 

Beceipts — 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $1,149 56 

Keceived from State treasury 2,000 00 

" ** sale of medicine, etc., 138 31 

Total receipts $3,287 87 

Disbursements — 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 1,900 93 

Balance in treasuiy, September 30, 1882 $1,296 94 

Library Building, 

Beceipts— 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $2,086 80 

Received from State Treasury 50,000 00 

Total reoeipte $52,086 80 

15 
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Disbursements- 
Paid vouchers for construction $42,612 85 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 t9,473 95 

Bye and Bar Ward. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $918 61 

Paid vouchers on same 830 21 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 $88 40 

Mechanical Laboratory. 
Beceipts — 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 r- $500 00 

Beceived from State Treasury 1,000 00 

Transferred from general fund 1,000 00 

Total receipts $2,600 00 

Disbursements — 

Paid vouchers for construction and equipment 2, 500 00 

Sewer. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $2,444 50 

Paid vouchers for construction 2,665 50 

Balance overdrawn, September 30, 1882 $121 00 

Homoeopathic Hospital and Amphitheatre. 

Balance overdrawn, October 1, 1881 $1,053 40 

Transferred from general fund 1,053 40 

Board of Dependent Children. 

Beceived from Board of State Auditors $663 25 

Paid vouchers for board of said children 634 68 

Balance in treasury, September 30, 1882 $28 57 

Recapitulation. 

Balances in Treasury, September 30, 1882 : 

College of dental surgery $1,761 64 

Homoeopathic medical college 878 67 

University hospital 620 33 

General library 414 45 

Homoeopathic hospital 1, 296 94 

Library buildiug 9,473 95 
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Eye and ear ward... (88 40 

Board of dependent children 28 67 

General fund 13,676 80 

$28,239 75 

Less overdrawn balance, sewer 121 00 

Total balance in treasury $28,118 75 



In submitting the estimate of receipts and expenditures for the current 
year, the committee have two or three items to which they wish especially to 
call your attention : 

1st. As to the propriety of estimating the receipt of $15,500 from appro- 
priations by the Legislature to commence January 1. These items are, for 
the Dental GoUege, $8,000; the University Hospital, $3,500; the Homoeopathic 
Hospital, $2,000; and the Homoeopathic Medical Gollege, $2,000. Without 
these appropriations these Departments in our care must cease, and it is not to 
be supposed that after so carefully fostering these institutions and realizing 
such benefits from them as are apparent, they will cease to receive the foster- 
ing care of the Legislature. 

2d. The estimates of expenditures are made quite in detail, and are thereby 
more readily examined, and should bear careful criticism. 

3d. That in the estimates of disbursements^ the debts for expenses of the 
current year already incurred are classified, and the balances due the special 
funds set forth as liabilities, thereby fully showing the condition of the funds 
as near as practicable. 

Estimates of Bbceipts fob the Yeab Ekdikg September 30, 1883. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1882 $28,118 75 

To be received from University interest 38,000 00 

'* •' '* State aid, 1-20 mill tax 40,500 00 

* ' " * ' * ' f or homoeopathic college 6,000 00 

«* '' '* " '* library building 45,000 00 

'' '' " sale of dental materials 500 00 

'^ ** ^^ '* anatomical material to other Michi- 
gan colleges 500 00 

To be received from sale of medicine. University hospital 340 00 

" '* '' " *• homoeopathic hospital 130 00 

" . " *' ** interest on bank account 250 00 

" " " ** students' fees, laboratory charges, etc. 70,000 00 
'^ covered into treasury, commission on sales dental mate- 
rial, 1881-2 1,092 96 

$230,431 71 

Estimating the grants of the Legislature the same as for the past two years, 
there will be received from this source : 
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For the dental college $8,000 00 

" Univeraity hospital 3,500 00 

" homoeopathic hospital 2,000 00 

" '* medical college 2,000 00 

$15,500 00 

Total receipts estimated at $245,931 71 

Estimates of Expekditubes fob the Yeab Ekdikg Seftehbeb 30, 1883. 

For salaries of professors, officers, and employes $122,180 00 

current expenses, dental college 1,500 00 

** '* homoeopathic medical college 1,500 00 

'' " University hospital 4,000 00 

«« " homoeopathic hospital 2,000 00 

completion of library building 54,473 95 

alterations and repairs 3,000 00 

fuel and lights 8,500 00 

grounds 500 00 

insurance 2,000 00 



the general library 500 00 

'* ** " removal and incidental thereto 500 00 

" medical library 300 00 

" law library 300 00 

** school of political science 300 00 

** Annual Calendar and Regents' Proceedings 1,500 00 

*' postage 800 00 

'* anatomical fund 2,800 00 

" chemical laboratory supplies 4,000 00 

microscopical department 500 00 

mechanical laboratory 500 00 

'* astronomical observatory 1,000 00 

*' engineering department 500 00 

*' departmentof physics 500 00 

" physiological laboratory 500 00 

" museum 500 00 

commencement expenses 1,000 00 

law commencement exjwnses • 150 00 

diplomas and filling the same 600 00 

printing, other than Calendar and Regents' Proceedings... 900 00 

lease of water privilege 50 00 

Total $217,353 95 

For sundry contingent bills, unpaid $903 69 

balance of unexpended appropriation of June, 

1882, for steam pipes, etc 169 80 

For unexpended balance of appropriation of June, 

1882, for professor of physiology 742 85 

For bills incurred and goods ordered for chemical 

laboratory 3,868 42 

5,684 76 
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For advertiBingy department of medicine 1200 00 



law department, 
homoeopathic medical college 

dental college 

school of pharmacy 

literary department 



200 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 



For contingent expenses. 



$1,200 00 
3,000 00 



Total expenditures estimated at 1227,238 71 

Balance forward 30th Sept., 1883 18,693 00 



1245,931 71 



SAMUEL S. WALKER, 
B. 0. GROSVENOE, 
J. J. VAN RIPER, 

Committee. 
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ANNUAL EEPORT. 

7o the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — In accordance with the provisions of law, the State Board of Educa- 
tion herewith submits the following report for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1882 : 

T\^e dnties of the State Board of Education include the care of the State 
Normal School; the granting of diplomas to the graduates of the School; 
the selecting and contracting for books for township and district libraries ; the 
granting of State certificates on examination; and the preparation of ques- 
tions for use in the examination of common school teachers throughout the 
State. As these duties have been specifically set forth in previous reports, a 
brief statement of the work the Board has performed during the past year, 
and of the condition of the interests under its charge, is all that now seems 
necessary. 

State Normal School. 

During the period embraced in this report several changes have taken place 
in the Board of Instruction of the Normal School. As was stated in the 
report for last year, the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Dr. MacVicar 
was supplied by the temporary appointment of Prof. Daniel Putnam as Acting 
Principal, with Prof. Lewis McLouth as assistant. This arrangement con- 
tinued until August 19, 1882, when Prof. Putnam was elected Acting Principal 
for the ensuing academic year. In consequence of Prof. Putnam's entrance 
upon the exclusive duties of Principal, the directorship of the practice school 
became vacant, and upon the completion of the new building for the use of 
that school, the duties and responsibilities of Director were very considerably 
increased. The Board accordingly elected Prof. Austin George to this posi- 
tion, and gave to him power and authority in all respects similar to that exer- 
cised by the heads of other departments of the School. Besides these duties, 
he remains in charge of the work in rhetoric, and is also ex officio Vice Princi- 
pal. Upon effecting this change, Mrs. Lucy A. Osband was employed as 
instructor in the academic department, to which also Miss Bignell was trans- 
ferred, their duties to be assigned by the Principal. Miss Bignell was suc- 
ceeded as critic teacher in the practice school by Miss Ency J. Coleman, 
formerly principal of the training school at Kalamazoo. 
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The Board has prescribed the following 

Requirements for Admission to the Jfbrmal School: 

1. All applicants for admission must sastain a thorough examination upon 
the following subjects : 

(a.) Arithmetic, which includes a thorough acquaintance with the facts, 
principles, and operations of simple and compound numbers, of common and 
decimal fractions, of ratio and proportion, of involution and evolution, and of 
percentage, and the ability to work readily and neatly examples under each of 
these heads ; 

{b.) Elements of English grammar, which includes a thorough knowledge 
of the parts of speech, of the elements of the sentence, and of the classifica- 
tion and analysis of sentences according to use and structure ; 

{c.) Geography, which includes a thorough knowledge of the natural divis- 
ions of land and water, their location and characteristics ; of the political 
divisions, including countries with their inhabitants, governments, products, 
industries, religion, education, and important cities; of the form and motions 
of the earth and the phenomena resulting therefrom, as the succession of day 
and night, change of the seasons, the boundaries of zones, classification of 
circles, latitude and longitude ; 

(d.) Reading, which includes a thorough knowledge of the correct use of 
inflection and emphasis, and the ability to read with expression any ordinary 
passage of prose or poetry ; 

(e.) Spelling, which includes the ability to spell and write correctly words 
in common use in ordinary reading matter ; 

(/.) Penmanship, which includes the ability to write a free, bold hand. 

2. Any pupil who has sustained the required examinations for admission will 
be admitted at any time to advanced rank in any of the courses of study in 
the school, by sustaining the examinations required for such advanced rank, 
or without examination on presenting a certificate of standings from the super- 
intendent or principal of a high school, graded school, or other institution of 
learning approved by the faculty. Such certificate, in order to be accepted, 
must state definitely the amount and kind of work covered by the standing given. 

3. Ladies must be not less than sixteen, and gentlemen not less than 
eighteen years of age, before entering the second year of the common school 
course, or before entering the third year of any of the other courses of the 
School. 

The Board has authorized several changes in the courses of instruction. 
At present students are offered a choice from among five different and dis- 
tinct courses of study : scientific course, language course, literary course, art 
course, and common school course. In all the above courses, except the last, 
the student is allowed an election of Latin, French and German, in the place 
of certain specified subjects, and thus he has practically an option of seventeen 
courses. For a further exhibit of the several courses of instruction, reference 
is made to the accompanying report of Prof. Putnam. 

Professional Course. 

Any peraon who, as provided for in the requirements for admission to 
advanced standing, sustains examinations or presents certificates of standing 
in all the academic subjects of any course, may complete the professional 
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work of that course in one year. It is desirable, however, in order to get the 
full benefit of the advanced courses, that the work of the last two years of 
these courses should be taken in the School. 

Professional Training. 

tTnder this head are included the following classes of work : 

1. During the first year of the common school course and the first and sec- 
ond years of the other courses, each pupil is required to note carefully the 
method of instruction pursued by the teacher, and to be able, when the sub- 
ject is completed, to give an accurate account, either orally or in writing, of 
the following points : 

(a.) The order in which each topic was discussed ; 

{b.) The illustrations and devices used to enlist the attention of the pupils, 
and to make plain the truth presented ; 

(c.) The method of drill pursued to fix the truth permanently in the mem- 
ory. 

2. During the second year of the common school course and the third year 
of the other courses, the principles of teaching and of school organization, 
based upon the constitution and laws of the body and mind, are carefully dis- 
cussed. This is followed by special professional training in a sufficient num- 
ber of subjects in each course to secure in the pupils habits of teaching and 
governing in harmony with the principles discussed. This part of the work 
includes the following : 

(a.) A discussion of the order which should be pursued in presenting the 
given subjects to a class ; 

(b.) A discussion of the illustrations and devices that should be used to 
enable the pupils to understand thoroughly the subject presented, and to fix 
a sharp outline of it in the memory ; 

(c) The preparation of sketches or outline lessons which are submitted to 
the teachers for criticism ; 

(d.) Teaching and governing in the Practice School under the guidance and 
instruction of competent teachers, whose duty it is to observe carefully, to 
criticise and correct all defects. 

There have been added to the general library during the year 1,080 vol- 
umes of good and well selected books. In making additions to the library, 
constant reference is had to the fact that the Normal School is a professional 
school, and so, large additions have been made to the collection of works on 
educational science. The other departments of the School, however, have not 
been neglected in the selection of books for the library. The facilities for full 
work in the department of English literature have been greatly increased, 
while the art department and the departments of science, mathematics, his- 
tory, and language have received great aid. A number of the best educa- 
tional journals, several of the leading reviews, two or tbree journals of science, 
and several of the best literary monthlies are taken for use in the general 
leadiug-room. The State Board of Education has authorized the establish- 
ment, in each department, of special departmental libraries. Here are kept 
cyclopedias, technical dictionaries, standard authorities, and such books as 
are more often needed for consultation in the recitation rooms than in the 
general reading-room. 

For the accommodation of these special libraries suitable book-cases have 
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been provided. The charge of the general library has been committed to 
Prof. Lodeman. 

The Board has also been able, by a judicious application of the funds at its 
disposal, to make considerable additions to the collection of scientific appar- 
atus, drawing models, maps, globes, charts, etc., by which instruction in the 
several departments is greatly improved. The department of physical sci- 
ences, for which the greater part of these expenditures was incurred, has thus 
been provided with facilities for work better calculated to meet the needs of 
special students. 

The New Building. 

For a number of years it was felt that the building used for the training 
and practice school was ill suited to the purposes of such a school, many of 
the class-rooms being in the basement, ill lighted, poorly ventilated, and 
over-heated. Besides, the building did not provide the necessary number of 
rooms for the successful working of the school. The Board, therefore, decided 
to ask of the Legislature of 1881 an appropriation for a new building. 
Near the close of the session the Legislature made an appropriation of twenty- 
five thousand dollars for this purpose. After full study of the matter with 
architects and with the Board of Instruction, it was decided to erect this 
building as a wing to the main building. The architect, Mr. Julius Hess of 
Detroit, was instructed to prepare plans and specifications accordingly. After 
due advertisement for bids, on the 16th of August, 1881, the contract for the 
carpenter work was lot to Mr. H. Ooodspeed of Ypsilanti for the sum of 
^9,084.54, the contract for the mason work to Messrs. StangS & Candler of 
Detroit for the sum of $9,860.98, and the contract for steam-heating appa- 
ratus was, in December following, awarded to the Detroit Metal and Heating 
Works for the sum of 13,721.30. 

Prior to the completion of the training school building it was seen that at 
a comparatively small outlay the plan of construction could be so varied as to 
allow a suitable observatory to be erected upon the building, which, at a cost 
of about $700, affords convenient accommodations for work in practical 
astronomy* by the use of the instruments owned by the School, among which 
are an equatorial telescope, a meridian transit, a chronometer, a chronograph, 
etc. July 24, 1882, a contract was entered into in the sum of $807.51 for the 
furnishing of seats, desks, tables, etc., for the training school, and the making 
of some needed repairs upon the furniture already in use. 

The new building was completed and in readiness for the opening of the 
school in September, 1882. With the better accommodations thus afforded, 
the Board are confident that the training and practice school will in the 
future, even better than in the past, contribute its part to the work of train- 
ing teachers. 

Graduates. 

In accordance with the provisions of law, the State Board of Education 
granted, during the school year 1881-2, eighty-two diplomas to students who 
had completed one of the prescribed courses of the Normal School, and had 
been recommended by the Board of Instruction as entitled to graduation. 

The following are the names of the graduates: 
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COMMON SCHOOL COURSE. 



Helen A. Alien, Cooper. 

Edith F. filythe, Marquette. 

Addle M. Buell, Richmond. 

Ellen M. Brady. Fort Stanley, Ont. 

Hattie E. Coonley, Farmington. 

Anna Conlon, Dexter. 

Helen Cowan, Port Huron. 

L. Mary Dwyer, Dexter. 

Joanna E. Dees, Pleasantville, Pa. 

Jane M. Eugenia Ellis, Charlotte. 

Evan Essery, Elmer. 

Ida J. Eastman, Jackson. 

Ida D. Ewer. North Lansinj:. 

Susie Glass, Ypsilanti. 

Qeorge Lyman Huston, Ciierry Hill. 

WillardE. Jackson, Gaines Station. 

Susie J. Lamh, Tpsilanti. 

Andrew J. Lynd, Marlette. 

Matilda L. Martin, Calumet. 

Mary C. MuUln, Lawton. 

Libbie McNeal, Middleville. 

Mary McNeal, Middleville. 



Emma A. Miller, Belleville. 

Charles W. Mickens, Lambertville. 

Jennie E. Mount, Union City. 

Richard £. Murtba, Salt River. 

Mary Nettie Owen, Lowell. 

Myra J. Redfleld, AdamsviUe. 

Mary Renwick, Ann Arbor. 

Jennie Renwick. Ann Arbor. 

Dora B. Smitli, Charlotte. 

Ella R. Smith, Morley. 

Willard Gilbert Steward, Taylor. 

Rollin L. Tliorp, Little Prairie Ronde. 

Martha Luella Todd, Jackson. 

E. May Taylor, Parma. 

Mina Tregellas, Calumet. 

Ann Tregellas, Calumet. 

Eva Van Volkenburff, Nora Station. 

Myra Susan Wells, Wyandotte. 

Arthur O. Wilkinson, Ypsilanti. • 

Mrs. Maria Wormell, Morley. 

Winfleld S. Webster. Benton Harbor. 



ENGLISH COURSES. 



Full English. 

Frances E. Bird, Romulus. 
Emma J. Hlnkley, Benton Harbor. 
Ella Kyle Laflin, Dearborn. 
Ira B. Lailin, Dearborn. 

Literary. 

Ella D. Gay, Holly. 
Kate A. Hoadly, Niles. 
Kittle C. Miller, Muskegon. 
Nettie E. Wheeler, Nora Station. 



Scientific. 

BcnJ. F. Bailey, Manchester. 
May M. Clark. Ypsilanti. 
Cbas. E. Foster, Chelsea. 
Silas P. Hutchinson, Napoleon. 
Carrie B. Hitchcock, Ph. B., Union. 
Gertrude Lockwood, Petersburg. 
Mary F. Lockwood, Petersburg. 
Albertus Nyland, Holland. 
Cora L. Rogers, Ypsilanti. 
Miles L. Smith, Lambertville. 



LANGUAGE COURSES. 



Latin and Greek. 

Charles E. Bird, Romulus. 

Adelbert D. Edwards, N. Pitcher, N. Y. 

Martin Hanlon, Almont. 

Walter C. Hewett, Ypsilanti. 

Hiram W. Miller. Embro, One. 

Lawrence A. McLouth, Ypsilanti. 

Willis A. Weeks, Leslie. 

Latin and German, 

Lena A. Beerman, Fruitport. 
John Jackson, Portage, O. 
Ettie L. Lee, Spring Lake. 
Peter T.McKinney, Albion. 
Chas. S. Pierce, Bell Branch. 
Mabel L. Robinson, Mui'r. 



French and German. 

Sarah O. Ball, Hamburg. 
Martha L. Robinson, Muir. 
Mary J. Silsby, Hamburg. 
Mary £. Webb, Manchester. 

Literary and German. 
Mary A. Bachmau, Muskegon. 

Literary and French. 
Carrie W. Norton, Charleston, O. 

Literary and Latin. 
Lillian I. Grimes, Ganges. 

Scientific and Latin. 
Elliott Eugene Kidney, Ph. B., Oakley. 



For a more detailed account of the work of the Normal School during 
the past year, you are referred to the accompanying report of the Acting 
Principal, and for information concerning the finances of the School you 
are referred to the annexed report of the Treasurer. 

In conclusion, the State Board of Education expresses the confident opinion 
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that the work of the Normal School is constantly improviug, and that its influ- 
ence is widening. Already maily of its graduates have attained to eminence 
in the teacher's profession, both in Michigan and in other States. There is 
hardly a village or a township in the State that docs not employ a teacher who 
has, in whole or in part, prepared for his work at the Normal School. Veiy 
few who have graduated from the School fail to secure good positions or to 
maintain themselves in them. 

State Certificates. 

In accordance with what seemed to be the spirit and intent of Act No. 231, 
laws of 1879, relative to State certificates, the Board adopted the following 
regulations to govern the issuance of such certificates: 

1. Two kinds of certificates will be issued: One to such persons as shall be invited 
to apply, and the other to successful candidates at regular examinations held by the 
Board. • 

2. Invitations will be extended only to such persons as are known to be eminent as 
scholars and successful educators, of large and varied experience in the public schools 
of the State, and who, at the time the certificates are issued, shall be engaged in that 
work; but not more than five such certificates shall be granted in any one year. 
Each of those invited to apply for this certificate will be required to read before the 
Board, and to deposit with the Secretary, a thesis upon some educational topic. 

3. Candidates for examination must comply with the following conditions: 
a. They must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral character; 

&. They must furnish satisfactory evidence of having taught not less than thirty 
months with decided success, at least ten months of which shall have been in this 
State; 

e. They must pass a very thorough examination in orthography, reading, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, grammar, geography, U. S. history, civil 
government, and theory and art of teaching; 

d. They must pass a satisfactory examination in school law of Michigan, general 
history, physical geography, natural philosophy, physiology and hygiene, botauy, 
zoology, geology, chemistry, apd astronomy; 

e. Written testimonials from responsible persons will be required as evidence of 
good moral character ; 

/. In respect to length of time taus^ht, the statement of the applicant, giving time, 
place, and Icind of school, will be suflScient ; 

g. Written testimonials from employers will be required as to success in teaching. 
The testimony on this point must be clear and explicit ; 

K The application, accompanied with the examination fee, together with satisfac- 
tory evidence relative to character, length of time taufi^ht, and success in teaching, 
must be furnished at least twenty days before the first day of the examination. Any 
one whose credentials are unsatisfactory will be promptly informed of that fact, and 
thereby be saved the expense of attendance upon examination; 

i. Papers forwarded as testimonials must in all cases be originals. When copies 
are sent for filing in this office the originals will be returned, but not otherwise; 

;'. Both the oral and the written methods of examination will be employed. A 
definite time will be allowed to each topic, varying with the nature of the subject 
and the number and character of the questions proposed; 

k. Each examination will continue three days, and applicants for certificates must 
be in attendance through the entire examination. 

Applicants invited to read theses must be in attendance the last day of the exami- 
nation. 

No announcement of the results can be made at the immediate close of the exami- 
nation. The careful review of papers written, and the filling out of certificates, will 
require several days' time. 

Each kind of State certificate entitles the holder to teach in any school district of 
the State without further examination, and is valid for ten years, provided the per- 
sonal and professional reputation of the holder remains untarnished. 

It is intended by the State Board of Education that these certificates shall be 
granted only to those who, by their broad culture and successful experience in educa- 
tional work, have given character and dignity to the profession in this State. 
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Due publication will be made of the dates of all examinations. 
All communications should be addressed to the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, Lansing, Michigan. 

Under these regalations, and since the passage of the law of 1879, State 
oertificates have been granted as follows: 

Upon JkvitatsdR. 

Miss Julia A. King, Tpsilanti. Mrs. L. F. Selfridge« JackKon. 

C. B. Thomas, A. M^ Saginaw. £. P. Church, A. M., Greenville. 

Charles Kelsey, A. M., Marquette. Z. C. Spencer, A. M., Battle Creek. 

H. R PattengiU. B. S., Ithaca. M. T. Gass, A. M., Flint. 

£. B. Fairfield, Jr., B. S., Grand Haven. H. R Gass, A. M., Jonesville. 

J. W. Robinson, Manchester. Miss Linna Sdienck, Fenton. 

Miss M. Louise Jones, Charlotte. Vamum B. Cochran, A. M., Marquette. 

Upon Etamination. 

James Warno<^, Jr., Spring Lake. W. W. French, McMillan. 

L. O. Chatfield, Mt. Pleasant. C. C. Wood, Wacousta. 

C. £. Swift, Lexington. E. J. Wiley, Sault Ste. Marie. 

W. A. Fallass, M. D., Cedar Springs. James Brassington, B. S., Hart. 

James A. Smith, Evart. 

LiBRABY Books. 

It is made the duty of the State Board of Edacation to make a selection 
of books by them deemed suitable for township and district libraries, to revise 
the list from time time, biennially to advertise for proposals for furnishing 
the books embraced in the list, and to enter into contract, nnder the condi- 
tions specified in the law, with the lowest responsible bidder, for supplying 
to ofilcers of township and district libraries ordering them snch books as these 
officers may select* Accordingly the Board, at the proper time, carefully 
amended the list of books already recommended, ^ding thereto a large num- 
ber of snch works in all departments of literature as they thought best 
adapted both to the wants and the purposes of snch libraries. The result is, 
in the opinion of the Board, a list of good books, from which selections may 
profitably be made. After due advertisment for proposals, the Board awarded 
the contract to Messrs. Eaton, Lyon & Co., of Grand Bapids, the lowest 
responsible bidders; and, as directed by law, the Superintendent of Public 
Instmction issued to the clerks of townships and directors of districts having 
libraries, a circular containing a list of the books and full information of the 
contract, accompanying the same with some observations on the nature and 
policy of the law. This circular is as follows : 
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STATE OF MICmGAX, 
Dkpaktmknt of Pubuc iHSTRucncnr, 

Laxsixo, 188i. 

To Township Boards of School Inspectors^ and School District Oficers : 

lo accordance with the proTisions of law (section 134^ General School Laws of 1881) 
I send yoo« hereto annexed, a list of books for township and districC libraries. This 
list U fbmishcil br the State Board of Education, a contract having been made by 
said Board with Mesrs. Eaton, Lyon Jb Co. of Grand Rapids (the lowest responsible 
bidders) to sopply, at the contract prices named, such books as may be selected from 
the list by the township and district officers ordering them. These books have been 
selected with great care, are of the most suitable editions for libraries, are to be fur- 
nished in good« substantial binding, and tlie contractors are to pay the charges for 
packing and delivery to the railway and express companies.. The purpose of the law 
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which provides for this list is two-fold: 1, to give to officers in charge of school 
libraries the benefit of a general contract, under which they may purchase books at 
reduced rates and in a convenient way; and 2, to secure such officers from the danger 
of purchasing boolcs not suitable for school libraries, by providing them with a care- 
fully prepared list from which to malce selections. Should the library fund under 
your charge be sufficient to purchase a greater number of volumes than you may 
desire to select from this list, the contractors will furnish, at equally advantageous 
discounts, such additional books as you may select. For the purpose of aiding you 
in making selections of additional books, the contractors will be pleased to furnish 
on application, free of expense to officers in charge of libraries, catalogues of the 
leading publishing houses. In ordering books send directly to the contractors named 
above. 

Under the revised law providing for libraries (Chapter XT, General School Laws of 
1881), a township library must be maintained in each organized township as the prop- 
erty of the township, the duty of thus maintaining a library being obligatory on the 
township, and the Board of School Inspectors of the township being charged with 
the care of the library. Any school district having a school census of not less than 
one hundred children may, by a two-thirds vote at any annual meeting, establish a 
district library. IHstricts having less than one hundred children are no longer 
authorized to establish or to maintain libraries. Such districts that have had libraries 
under the old law are now authorized to donate or to sell their books to the Town- 
ship Board of School Inspectors, the same to form a part of the township library. 
Officers charged with the care of libraries are required to report to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction the condition of libraries and the use of library moneys, 
and if in any instance the reports are not properly made, or it appears that the funds 
have been unlawfully applied, the offending township or district forfeits its share in 
the next apportionment of the library fund, the same to be divided among such 
townships and districts as have complied with the law. In townships, however, 
where Township Boards (not Boards of School Inspectors) shall determine and report 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction that the public will be better served by 
using said mone}' for general school purposes, no such forfeiture shall occur. While 
it is true that the Township Board may divert the library moneys to general school 
purposes for any year by so determining, and reporting to this office that such action 
has been taken, the obligation on the part of the township to establish and to main- 
tain a library is none the less imperative, and such an application of the funds in any 
year does not relieve the township from its duty in this direction. 

The maintenance of school libraries is a duty imposed not only by legislative 
enactment, but by the organic law of the State (Sec. 12, Art. XIII, of the Constitu- 
tion), and officers in disregarding this duty, thereby violating the laws, have no 
excuse. Good books are great blessings, and are among the cheapest and most 
efficient educational agencies known; consequently, school libraries are justly 
esteemed as needful and valuable auxiliaries to our public school system. Recogniz- 
ing these facts, the framers of our Constitution deemed it a subject of great impor- 
tance to secure the permanent establishment of these libraries, beyond the reach of 
dissolution and destruction, and it has been the aim of our legislators to make them 
means of usefulness to our citizens and our children. In the face of all this. It is a 
deplorable fact that in many of our townships, owing to the culpable neglect of 
school officers and in direct violation of law, no care has been taken in the matter, 
and as a consequence not even a vestige of a library can now be found. If proper 
attention has not been given to this subject in your township or district, I earnestly 
hoi>e that you will not delay in securing a strict compliance with the law. It Is 
sometimes urged as a reason for neglect In this matter that the public sentiment in 
the community Is not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate properly the benefits to 
be derived from a school library. This is no excuse. As a school officer you have 
undertaken to perform the duties required of you by law, and In the performance of 
these duties you are obligated to execute faitMiUly the law. 

Trusting that you may find the annexed list of service, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

VARNUM B. COCHRAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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ExAviNATioN Questions. 

Agreeably to provisions ot law, the Board has prepared and furniBhed to the 
proper ezaminiDg aathorittea, in Uarch and October, seta of qaeatioiia for use 
iD Uie examinatioa of teachers throoKboat the State. Although the law does 
not make it obligatory upon examiners to make nse of these qneatious, yet 
they have generally been ready to avail themselvea of this assistance, and tho 
resnlt has been nearer an approximation to uniformity in examining and mark- 
ing than conld otherwise be readily attained. 

In conclusion, it is but just to remark that tbe Board, in tbe discbarge of 
all the dnties incident to the varione relations imposed on it by the law, has 
constantly been mindful of the responsible nature of the trnsta confided to it, 
and has sought, while never acting connter to the plain dictates of the lav, 
always to construe its powers most favorably to the important and delicate 
interests committed to its charge. And finally, sincere acitnowledginent is 
made by the members of the Board ot the uniform courtesy and cooperation 
with which their efforts have been met by tbe faculty of the Normal School, 
and by all with whom they have been officially brought in contact. 
Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE F. EDWARDS, 
EDGAR RBXFORD, 
BELA W. JENKS, 
VARNUM B. COCHRAN, 
Stale Board of Education. 
17 
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BEPOBT OF THE ACTING PRINCIPAL, FOE THE SCHOOL YEAR 1881-82. 

To the Honorable Board of Education: 

Gentlemen^ — In accordance with the requirements of law and eastern, I 
present this report of the Normal School for the school year 1881-2. Circnm- 
stances do not call for any extended statements beyond the statistics and 
details demanded by the statute relating to educational institutions. 

Upon the resignation and departure of the late Principal, Dr. MacVicar, 
you devolved the general direction and management of the School upon me as 
Acting Principal, with Prof. McLouth as assistant. The labor and, as far as 
possible, the responsibility of administration was divided between us. 

While the situation was, in some respects, anomalous, I am happy to say 
that the utmost harmony characterized the work of the year. Apparently the 
interests of the institution did not sufFer harm. 

The number of pupils in attendance was somewhat larger than daring the 
previous year, and the deportment of the students and their attention to study 
were generally satisfactory. 

The completion of the building for the use of the training department, and 
other circumstances seem to open the way for an increase in the patronage, 
and an extension of the usefulness of the School. 

The statistics and details following have been arranged to meet the require- 
ments of the law. 

Paofessors and Instbuctobs. 

Daniel Putnam, M. A., Acting Principal, Elementary Principles of Education, and 
Director of the Practice School. 

Lewis HcLouth, M. A., Ph. D., Assistant Principal, Natural Sciences. 

Julia A. Kinfl[, Preceptress, Botany and History. 

Frederic H. Pease, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Director of the Conservatory 
of Music. 

Charles Fitz Roy Bellows, M. A., C. E., Mathematics. 

Joseph P. Yroman, M. A., Latin and Greek Languages. 

August Lodeman, German and French Languages. 

Austin George, M. A. English Language and Literature. 

Helen Post, Grammar Department of Practice School. 

Fanny E. Goffe, Drawing, Penmanship, and Book-keeping. 

Ann Janette Bignell, Primary Department of Practice School. 

Ada MacVicar, Instructor in Music. 

The following is a summary of the students in attendance during the year : 

Normal Department 330 

Practice School : 

Grammar Department 77 

Primary Department 112 

Aggregate 519 

Counted twice by transfer 8 

Total 511 
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FallTerk. i 



Sprinq Term. 






Fall Term. 



Sprinq Term.- 



Fall Term. 



SprinoTerh. 



Fall Term. - 



SprinoTerm, 



I 



Fall Term. 



Courses of Instruction, 
scientific course. 

First Tear. 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

Q j U. 8. History, first ten weeks ; General History, second ten 

{ weelcs. 
4. Free Hand and Object Drawing. 

1. Algebra. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. General History, first ten weeks; Botany, second ten weeks. 

4. Penmanship, first ten weeks; Zoology, second ten weeks. 

Second Tear* 

1. Algebra. 

A ( Mathematical Geography, ten weeks ; Physical Geography, ten 

* ( weeks. 

» ] Botany, fir^t five weeks ; Physiology and School Hygiene, 
*• j fifteen weeks. 
4. Rhetoric. 

1. Geometry. 

2. English Literature. 

3. Elementary Physics. 

4. Elements of Vocal Music. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

Third Tear, 

1. Geometry, with Professional Training. 

A ( Comparative Zoology and Physiology, ten weeks ; Book- 

* ) keeping, ten weeks. 

3. Higher Physics, with Professional Training. 

M j Principles of Teaching, based upon the constitution and laws 

\ of the body and mind. 
Tliree Essays on subjects assigned. 

1. Algebra, with Professional Training. 

2. Drawing. 

o (Professional Training: Arithmetic, ten weeks; Grammar and 

* \ Composition, ten weeks. 

^ j Principles of Teaching, ten weeks; School Organization and 

i Government, ten weeks. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

Fourth Tear, 

^ (Professional Training: Reading, ten weeks; Geography, ten 

{ weeks, 
n j Geology, ten weeks; Professional Training in Physical 

j Sciences, ten weelcs. 

3. Chemistry. 

4. Practice in Teaching. 

Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

1. Trigonometry and Surveying. 

o j Chemistry, with Professional Training, ten weeks ; Astronomy, 

I ten weeks. 
A (Professional Training in Primary Subjects, ten weeks; Civil 

' Government, ten weeks. 
4. Practice in Teaching. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Tear. 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. U. S. History, ten weeks; General History, ten weeks. 

4. Free Hand and Object Drawing. 
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Spring Terh. 



Fall Term. 



Sprikg Term 



1 

f 
I 



Fall Term. 



Spring Term. ^ 



Fall Term. ^ 



Spring Term. 



1. Algebra. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. General History, ten weeks ; Botany, ten weeks. 

4. Penmanship, ten weeks; Zodlogy, ten weeks. 

Second Year, 

1. Algebra. 

2. General History. 

o j Botany, first five weeks; Physiology and School Hygiene, fif- 

i teen weeks. 
4. Rhetoric 

1. Geometry. 

2. English Literature. 

3. Elementary Physics. 

4. Elements of Vocal Music. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

TJu'rd Year. 

1. Geometry. 

2. Grecian and Koman History. 

3. English Literature. 

A (Principles of Teaching, based upon the constitution and laws 

( of the body and mind. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

1. English History with Professional Training. 

2. American Literature. 

o (Professional Training: Arithmetic, ten weeks; Grammar and 

) and Composition, ten weeks. 
^ j Principles of Teaching, ten weeks ; School Organization and 

( Government, ten weeks. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

Fourth Year, 

•, (Professional Training: Reading, ten weeks; Geography, ten 
( weeks. 

2. General Literature, with Professional Training. 

3. Chemistry. 

4. Practice in Teaching, 

Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

1. American History. 

2. Advanced Rhetoric with Professional Training. 

o (Professional Training in Primary Subjects, ten weeks; CiTil 

( Government, ten weeks. 
4. Practice in Teaching. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 



Fall Term, 



r 1. Ariti 
2. Latii 
. i 3. U.S. 



Spring Term 



J 



language course. 

First Year. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin or German. 

History, ten weeks ; General History, ten weeks. 
4. Free Hand and Object Drawing. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

1. Algebra. 

2. Latin or German. 

3. General History, ton weeks; Botany, ten weeks. 

4. Elements of Vocal Music. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 



Fall Term, 



Second Year, 

1. Algebra. 

2. Latin or German. 

3. Greek or French. 

4. Rhetoric. 

t Three Essays on subjects assigned. 
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1. Geometry. 

2. LatiaorOermftti. 
Spbixq Tebh.- 3. Elementary PhjrsicB. 

4. Qreeic or Freoch. 

Three EBsays on siibjects asBlgned. 

Third Tear. 

' 1. Geometry, ten weeks; Phystology, ten weeks. 

2. Latin or German. 

3. Greek or French. 
. j Principles of Teachlajc, based upon the constitution and laws 



of the b 



Arithmetic, ten weeks; Grammar and 
weeks; School Organization and 



Fourth Year. 

1. Latin or German, with Professional TralnlDg. 

2. Greek or French, with Professional Training. 

3. Chemistry. 

4. Practice In Teaching. 

Three Essays on subjects Assigned. 



3. English Literature. 

4. Practice Teaching. 

Three Essays on subjects assigned. 



FlrH Year. 
( 1. Arithmetic. 
 a. Grammar and Composition. 

3. U. a. History, ten weeks; General History, ten weeks. 

Free Hand and Object Drawing. 

1. Algebra. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. General History, ten weeks; Botany, ten weeks. 

4. Penmanship, ten weeks; Zofilogy, ten weeks. 



f I. Alg 

% Pen 

1 3. P' 



Saeoitd Year. 
. Algebra. 
, Penmanship, with Professional Training. 

(Botany, first Ave weeks; Physiology and School Hygiene, 
i fifteen weeks. 
. Rhetoric. 
1. Geometry. 
j 3. English Literature. 
SPBiNQTERif.-{ 3. Elementary Physics. 

1 4. Elements of Vocal Huslc. 

(. Three-Essays on subjecto assigned. 



1. Geometry. 

2. Advanced Vocal Uuslc. 

3. Free Hand and Object Drawing, 

( Principles of Teaching, based upon the constitution ana iawa 
*• i of the body and rolnd. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 
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1. Harmony, and Literature of Music. 

2. Drawing, with Professional Training. 
Q j Professional Training: Arittimetic, ten weeks; Grammar and 

Spring T£RH.-{ 1 Composition, ten weelcs. 

^ (Principles of Teacliing, ten weeks; School Organization and 

( Government, ten weeks. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

Fourth Tear, 

1. Drawing. 

2. Professional Training in Music. 

3. Chemistry. 



Fall Term. 



I 4. Practice in Teaching. 



I 



Fall Term. 



Spring Term. 



Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

f 1. Drawing, 

I 2. Voice Culture and Professional Training in Teaching Masia 
anT»T«T^ rn^ov J Q i Professional Training in Primary Subjects, ten weeks; Civil 
SPRING 1ERM.-J 6. < Government, ten wccks. 

4. Practice in Teaching, ten weeks. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

COMMON SCHOOL COURSE. 

First Year. 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. U. S. History, ten weeks ; General History, ten weeks. 

4. Free Hand and Object Drawing. 

1. Algebra. 

2. Grammar and Composition. 

3. Elements of Vocal Music. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing, with Professional Training. 

Seco7id Tear. 

f 1. Elementary Principles of Teaching. 

I n { Professional Training: Reading, first five weeks; Physiology 
itatt Tii>i>v J ' ] and School Hygiene, fifteen weeks. 
UALL XEKM. -j 3. Geography, With Profcssioual Training. 

4. Algebra, ten weeks; Practice in Teaching, ten weeks. 

Three Essays on subjects assigned. 

. J Elementary Principles of Teaching, ten weeks; School Orgait- 

1 ization and Government, ten weeks, 
n ] Professional Training: Arithmetic, ten weeks; Grammar and 
. j Composition, ten weeks. 

) Q j Professional Training in Primary Subjects, ten weeks; Civil 
( Government, ten weeks. 
4. Practice in Teaching. 
Three Essays on subjects assigned. 



1 



Spring Term. 



k 



Special Courses. 

Latin, German, or French may be substituted for other subjects in each course, as 
follows : 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First Year i ^^ ^^'® place of Grammar and Composition. In this case Vocal Music 

"{ must take the place of Penmanship and Zoology. 
Rvnr,yjT<^vAr> j Fall Term, in the place of Mathematical and Physical Geography ; 
OECOND X EAR. ^ Spring Term, in the place of Vocal Music. 

( Fall Term, in the Place of Comparative Zo5logy, and Physiology 
Third Year.-] and Book-keeping; Spring Term, in the place of Algebra, with 

( Professional training. 

( Fall Term, in the place of Geology and Professional Training in 
Fourth Year •< Geography; Spring Term, in the place of Civil Government, 

( and Professional Training in Primary Subjects. 
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LITERART COURSE. 

•p-_._ ^„ . V j In the place of Grammar and Composition. In this case Vocal Music 
r iBST \ BAR. ^ jjj^jg^ ^^j^g ^jj^ pj^^ ^f Penmanship and Zoology. 

o»r.^^TTv^vAT> jFall Term, in the place of General History; Spring Term, in the 

SECOND Y EAR. ^ ^j^^ ^^ y^^^j ^^gj^ 

m__-_ v-r-Ao j Fall Term, in the place of Grecian and Roman History; Spring 
XHIRD iBAR. -^ Term, in the place of American Literature. 

( Fall Term, in the place of General Literature: Sprins; Term, in the 
Fourth Year -I place of Civil Government and Professional Training in Primary 

( Subjects. 

ART COURSE. 

iTTDeT ^oAn i ^^ ^^® place of Grammar and Composition. In this case Vocal Music 
r IR5T 1 BAR. ^ jjjjjgj. ^^j^g ^jjg pj^^ ^f Penmanship and ZoOlogy. 

Qirr./^vr^^i:>AT> j Fall Tcrm, in the place of Penmanship, including Professional 
J5ECOND X EAR. < Training ; Spring Term, in the place of Vocal Music. 
T^TiTurk vwATj \ ^*^1 Term, in the place of Free Hand and Object Drawing; Spring 
XHIRD X EAR. | rp^^^j^ Yo\oQ Culturc and Professional Training in Reading. 
Fourth Year •{ Fall Term, Shading; Spring Term, Architectural Drawing. 

Books used for Instruction and Reference. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic for Teachers— Bellows. £1. Algebra—Bellows. Higher Algebra— 
Olney. Geometry— Bellows. Trigonometry — Bellows. 

ENGLISH language AND LITERATURE. 

Grammar— Swinton. Elements of Rhetoric— Hill. Science of Rhetoric— Hill. 
English Literature— Shaw. American Literature — Royse. Universal Literature — 
Botta. 

NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Physiology— Brown. Zoology- Tenney, Orton. Botany— Wood, Gray. Natural 
Philosophy— Cooley, GiUett, and Rolf. Easy Experiments, etc.— Cooley. Chemis- 
try — Youmans. Geology— Dana. 

MUSIC AND DRAWING. 

Drawing— White, Bartholomew. Elements of Vocal Music— Perkins, Tonic Sol-fa 
Reader. Selected Choruses — Harmony Manual, Pease and Hewitt. Voice Culture— 
Scharfe^s Method, Solfeggi from Marches!, etc. 

HISTORY. 

United States History— Barnes, Rid path (complete), Rid path (academic), Lossing 
Quaclcenbos, Anderson, Goodrich, Higginson, Berard. 

General History — Freeman, Swinton, Anderson. 

Reference— Green's Short History, Lancaster, Lcighton, Smith's Student Series, 
Epoch Series. 

Greek and Roman— No text-books. Library — all standard histories: Curtius, 
Mommsen, Knight, Cox, Grote, Smith's Series, etc. 

English Historv— No text-book. Library— all standard works: Green, Mahon, 
Freeman, Lingard, Ranke, Macaulav, Hume, etc 

American History— No text-book. Library: Hamilton, Bancroft, Hildreth, Bio- 
graphies, Eliot's Debates, etc. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

German— Whitney's Grammar; Storme, Select Stories; Lodeman, Conversation 
Tables; Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm ; Goethe, Hermann and Dorothea, Prose, Iphi- 
genie; Schiller, Tell, Wallenstein; Grimm's Essays; Modern Prose Writers. 

French— Ploetz, Method; Chardenal's Exercises for Advanced Pupils; MIchelet, 
Jeanne d' Arc; Corneille, Le Cid; Moliere, Le Misanthrope; Mme. de Girardin, La 
Joie fait Peur; Legouve, La Lecture en Action. 

Remark— Some classes will substitute works by other writers for those above men- 
tioned, or will read some additional work. 
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ANCIENT LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

Text-Books, 

Latin Qrammar— Allen & Oreenough, or Harkness. First Lessons in Latin— Jones. 
Caesar— Allen & Greenough. Cicero — Allen & Greenough. Vi rffil— Frieze. Horace 
— Lincoln. Lat.ProseComp.— Jones. Greek Grammar— Goodwin, or Hadley. First 
Greek Book— White. Xenoplion^s Anabasis— Goodwin, White, or Boise. Sketches 
from Historians— Boise, Freeman. Homer^s Illiad— Boise. Greek Prose Comp.— 
Jones. 

Books of Reference. 

Boby^s Latin Grammar, Madvig's Latin Grammar, Zumpt^s Latin Grammar, 
Andrews & Stoddard^s Latfn Grammar, Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar, Chase and 
Stuart's Latin Grammar, Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, Buttman's Greek Grammar, 
Ktihner's Greek Grammar, Curtius's Greek Grammar and elucidations, Crosby's Greek 
Grammar, Taylor's Greek Grammar, Sophocles's Greek Grammar, Goodwin's Greek 
Moods and Tenses, Madvig's Greek Syntax, Curtius's Greek Etymology, Papillon's 
Comparative Philology, Fiele's Introduction to Greek and Latin Iltymology, 
Smith's Diet. Biography and Mythology, Smith's Diet. Geography, Smith's Diet. 
Antiquities, Long's Classical Atlas, Anthon's Classical Lexicon, Kiepert's Classical 
Maps, Sjnnond's Greek Poets, Mahaffy's History Greek Literature, Cruttwell's His- 
tory Latin Literature, Harper's Latin Lexicon, Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon 
(large edition^ Tons^e's English-Greek Lexicon, Auteurieth's Homeric Lexicon, 
Schfleman's Troy & Mycenae, Davis's Excavations at Carthage, Gladstone's Time 
and Place of Homer, Smith's History of Greece, Curtius's History of Greece, 
Mommsen's History of Rome, Merivale's History of Rome, Liddell's History of Rome, 
Murray's Manual of Mythology, Schleicher's Compendium of Indo-European Lan- 

gaages, Marshall's Table of Greek Irregular Verbs, Ginn & Heath's Parallel Rules of 
^reek and Latin Syntax. 

PRINCIPLES OP EDUCATION. 

Outlines of Lectures— Putnam. Mental Philosophy— Haven. Intellectual Science 
—Porter. Intellectual Philosophy^Wayland. Lectures, etc.— Hamilton. Mental 
Physiology— Carpenter. Education— Spencer. Lectures on Teaching— Fitch. Lec- 
tures on Education— Payne. Education as a Science— Bain. Common School Edu- 
cation— Currie. Reports and Lectures— Mann. 

In closing this report, I desire to bear testimony to the uuiforui courtesy 
and kindness which I have received from my associates in the school, and from 
members of the Board, during this period of temporary responsibility. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 

Acting Principal. 
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REPORT OF VISITORS. 
Hon. Varnuh B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

SiR^ — ^Your committee beg leave to sabmit the following report : 

We made a joint visit to the Normal School la March, at which time we 
attended the regular daily recitations, and we were present at the commence- 
ment exercises. One of our number also heard recitations on other occasions. 

We found the School to bo in a prosperous condition. The instructors are 
energetic and efScient; the pupils are ambitious and intelligent; and an air 
of cheerfulness and courtesy pervades the whole institution, which tells of wis- 
dom and patience in the management. 

We heard recitations in the theory of teaching, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, history, natural philosophy, English literature, mathematics, and 
music, in all of which the pupils acquitted themselves with much credit. The 
work by the pupil-teachers, which we were fortunate enough to witness, was 
well done. We should have been pleased had we seen more instruction of this 
character ; but the crowded condition of the rooms and the inconvenience 
incident to the erection of the new building rendered it impracticable at the 
time. We were gratified to observe that the addition to be devoted to the use 
of the school of practice and observation was so near completion. It will 
afford a much needed opportunity for carrying on this most important work 
of the Normal School. 

Valuable additions have been recently made to the library. Large improve- 
ment might well be made, however, by placing upon its shelves many works not 
found in the list The philosophical apparatus is quite complete. It gave us 
pleasure to note the attention that is paid to the home manufacture and the 
extemporizing of simple apparatus. 

The best interests of education in the State, as it seems to us, demand that 
the Normal School shall send forth from its doors the greatest possible num- 
ber of trained teachers. Not to the production of high scholarship, but to the 
selection of the fit from the unfit, to the acquainting of its pupil-teachers with the 
best methods in instruction, and to the observation of these at work in charge 
charge of schools, should the strength of the Normal School be devoted. The 
holders of its diplomas should be those who have proved themselves capable of 
successfully handling a school by actual apprenticeship under the eye of a 
master teacher. Such students should receive professional diplomas in con- 
tradistinction to non-professional diplomas which testify as to literary attain- 
ments only. 

Without intending unfriendly criticism, and by no means intimating that 
the Normal School is peculiar in the matter, your committee would respectfully 
suggest the possibility of greater unity in the ordering of affairs in the insti- 
tution by which there would be less danger of pressure in the separate 
departments, tending to put too heavy a bui*den upon the students. There 
is a possibility of requiring so much to be done that, not only health will be 
impaired, but there will be want in thoroughness, and hence a lower grade of 
scholarship will be attained than would result from a more limited scope of 
study, and a more complete mastery of the subjects pursued. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Z. C. SPENCER, 

WM. A. McCORKLE, Visitors. 
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C. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1881-82. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

Salaries, 

M.MacVicar IJi months $460 00 

Daniel Putnam 10 *' 2,248 00 

F. H. Peaso 10 ^ 1,800 00 

Lewis McLouth 10 " 2,20100 

C.F. R. Bellows 10 *' 1,800 00 

A. Lodeman 10 ** IvSOO 00 

Austin Georfire 10 " 1,820 00 

J.P. Vroman 10 " 1*800 00 

Julia A.King 10 " 1,000 00 

Helen M.Po8t 10 " 700 00 

Fanny E. Goflfe 10 " 700 00 

AnnJ.Bignell 10 " 700 00 

LucyA.Osband 1 " 70 00 

Ency J. Coleman 1 " 70 00 

C.C. Vroman 12 " 666 67 

DavidEdwards 9% *' 510 00 

•18^35 67 



Current Expense Account, 

Naof 

1881. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Oct. 31. 1 Pay Roll 1 month (shown in Salary account) $2,036 50 

Nov. 1. 2 Homer Briggs, hauling 3 loads coke 1 50 

3 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 3 58 

4 Pennsylvania Coal Co., 256 1506-2000 tons egg coal 1,443 9t) 

5 Edward Wilson, hauling 256 1506-2000 tons coal 77 03 

6 Edward Wilson, extra labor in hauling 106 tons coal 5 00 

7 Telephone and Telegraph Construction Co 12 00 

8 American Express Co., express charges 25 

9 American Express Co., express charges 25 

10 American Express Co., express charges 45 

11 American Express Co., express charges 1 25 

12 American Express Co., express charges 45 

13 American Express Co., express charges 25 

14 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 1 19 

1 5 American Express Co., express charges 90 

16 C. Smart, tuning three pianos 10 00 

17 M. MacVicar, railroad fare, etc 3 50 

18 Ypsilanti postofflce, stamps, wrappers, etc. 27 55 

19 Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc 42 24 

20 Stevens & Loomls, hardware, etc 9 31 

Nov. 1. 21 S. H. Dodge, engraving, etc 2 00 

22 E. Sampson, diploma seals 40 

23 M. Mallion, gas pipe and putting up same 17 90 ^ 

24 A.Harvey& Son,l set grates 15 00 

Nov.25. 25 Richmond, Backus & Co., stationery 15 85 

26 Richmond, Backus & Co., stationery 10 50 

27 Richmond, Backus & Co., stationery 20 50 

28 John McFarlane, maps, etc 12 70 

29 Charles Scribner^s Sons, maps, etc 56 43 

30 Charles Scrlbner's Sons, maps, etc •--. 4 94 

31 Telephone and Telegraph Construction Co 8 00 

32 American Express Co., express charges 50 

33 American Express Co., express charges 26 

34 D. Putnam, paid for books, express charges, etc 23 56 

Nov.30. 35 Pay roll 1 month, (shown in salary account) • 1,898 50 
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Current Expense Account. — Continued. 

No. of 

1881. Yoncber. To Whom Paid. Amoant 

Dec. 20. 36 Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., 52,600 ftet gas fl57 60 

37 Ypsilanti postoffice, stamps and envelopes 6 62 

38 James 8mith,l day's work 1 60 

39 Post and Tribune Co., 1 page in Michigan Almanac 20 00 

40 Drury and Taylor, stove pipe, etc 16 00 

41 Drury and Taylor, carpenters' tools 9 60 

42 C. R.Pattison, printing 66 83 

43 Schemmel & Draper, drawing models 1 39 

44 Lewis McLouth, express charges 86 

46 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 14 11 

46 £. Samson, drawing models 19 79 

47 American Express Co., express charges 26 

48 Stevens & Loomis, hardware 6 15 

49 Zabriskie & Thorpe, carpenters' tools 16 60 

50 C.R.Pattison, printing 6 88 

61 Richmond, Backus & Co., catalogue cards 7 60 

52 Normal News, advertising 60 00 

53 Frank Smith, stationery, etc, etc 40 31 

64 Eberbach & Son, chemical apparatus 14 25 

65 Eberbach & Son, ehemicals 8 68 

66 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 38 06 

67 Wm. J. Marshal], sciopticon views 16 00 

68 Wallace & Clark, two step-ladders 6 00 

69 C. C. Vroman, paid for help 6 12 

60 C. C. Vroman, paid for wood 17 60 

61 David Edwards, repairing doors 26 

62 A. Lodeman, expenses toDetroit 1 80 

63 E. R. Davis, repairing roof, 22 22 

64 J. M. B. Sill, expenses as member of visiting committee 9 36 

66 Carnigie Bros. & Co., two 12-inch beams 36 86 

66 J. & Wm. L. McCullough, castings 16 89 

67 American Express Co., express oiarges 60 

68 Pay roll, 1 month (shown in salary account) 1,764 00 

1882. 

Jan. 11. 69 Lewis McLouth, expenses to New York to purchase apparatus 66 45 

Jan. 31. 70 Pay roll, 1 month (shown in salary account) 1 ,762 00 

Feb. 7. 71 American Express Co., express charges - - 4 86 

72 Mercuess & Davis, repairing doors 6 60 

73 Richmond. Backus & Co., ledger, Journal, etc 1 9 26 

74 American Express Co., express charges 30 

76 Telegraph and Telephone Const. Co 24 00 

76 C. C. Vroman, paid for repairs 3 10 

77 James Smith, sawing 41^ cords wood 2 26 

78 James A. Bailey, night watch 12 00 

79 H.M.Post,map 5 00 

Feb. 10. 80 American Express Co., express charges 90 

Feb.28. 81 Pay roll, 1 month (shown in salary account) 1,758 00 

Mar. 31 . 82 American Express Co., express charges 25 

83 Richmond, Backus, & Co., rubber stamp 2 25 

84 A. Harvey & Son, 1 grate 4 60 

86 Robert Curtis, mason work 6 26 

86 James A. Bailey, night watch 12 00 

87 McCullough Bros., iron columns, etc 83 85 

88 Meyrouitz Bros., apparatus 11 60 

89 A.Miner,7 loads sand 6 25 

90 American Express Co., exoress charges 2 46 

91 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 2 63 

92 E.B.Benjamin, apparatus 62 60 

93 Sweet Bros., lumber 46 84 

94 James W. Queen & Co., apparatus 166 05 

95 P. Hascall, setting glass 1 76 

96 David Edwards, paid for labor 306 89 

97 James A. Bailey, night watch 12 00 

98 James Qooquillard, plastering 129 99 
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Current Expense Account,— Continued. 

No of 

1882. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Anumnt. 

Mar. 31. 99 Payroll,! month (shown in salary account) $1,764 00 

Apr.14.100 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 6 16 

101 Follmor & IScovlUe, lumber 24 67 

102 A. Lodeman, expenses at Detroit, and paid for Anglia, etc 9 10 

103 Longbridge & Wilcox, stone 6 20 

104 Telephone and Telegraph Const. Co 24 00 

105 E. C. Cornwell, extension bells 5 00 

106 American Express Co.. express charges 1 30 

107 George Humphrey, work on steam and gas pipes 18 75 

108 John Goodison, reading charts 8 00 

109 Wm. McAndrew, blackboards, etc 17 90 

Apr.24.110 Sweet Bros., lumber 15 62 

111 Wm. Keid, fi:las8 4 00 

112 Fanny E.Goffe, paid for drawing models 6 20 

113 PhiloFerrier &Son,3 pes. O iron 1 89 

114 Z. C. Spencer, expenses as member of visiting committee 9 00 

115 Daniel Putnam, express charges and expenses 3 24 

116 A. Lodeman, expenses to Detroit 1 80 

Apr. 30. 117 Payroll,! month (shown in salary account) 1,760 00 

May 31 . 118 Pay roll, 1 moo th (shown i n salary account) 1 ,764 00 

June 27.119 Fanny E. Goffe, paid for drawing models 39 35 

120 Fanny E. Goffe, paid for drawing models 6 05 

121 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 6 00 

122 Wm. Bourk,l day's work 1 00 

123 Moses Lespronce, painting 24 90 

124 James Smith,2 days' work 3 50 

125 Parsons Bros., lumber 32 03 

126 James A. Bailey,!} days' work 1 50 

127 American Express Co., express charges 185 

128 19 orthwestern Summer Institute advertising 20 00 

129 David Edwards, paid for hauling rubbish 23 76 

130 P. Hascall, slating blackboards 25 08 

131 Seth Hardy, repairing side-walks 3 75 

132 James Smith,2 days' work 3 00 

133 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 4 64 

134 D. W. Bogers, repairing pump 1 50 

135 James W. Queen & Co., apparatus 85 75 

136 F. E. Brandis, astronomical transit instrument 320 00 

137 Henry Neimann, 2 book cases 35 00 

138 Seth Merceurs, beam-box pattern 75 

139 Otter Lake Lumber Co., lumber S 99 

140 Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., 133,400 feet gas 400 20 

141 Peninsular Paper Co., paper 5 10 

142 Stevens& Loomls, hardware 1! 33 

143 Stevens & Loomls, hardware 30 60 

144 E. Samson, crayons, paper, etc 1 99 

145 E. Samson, paints and oils 13 69 

146 Follmor & Scoville, lumber 10 88 

147 C. Spencer, stamps and envelopes 30 01 

148 Frank Smith, drawing models 2 80 

149 M. T. Woodruff, printing 3 50 

150 Calvert Lithographing Co., 100 diplomas 80 00 

15! Wm. Beid, glass 4 00 

152 Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc 88 52 

153 Pay roll one month (shown in salary account) 1,762 00 

Sept.27.154 Z. C. Spencer, expenses as member of visiting committee 11 50 

155 David Edwards, paid for lumber and labor 70 80 

156 Walter Hewitt, tuning two pianos 10 00 

157 Wm. A. McCorkle, member of visiting committee 8 00 

158 C. C. Vroman, paid help and for repairing pump 905 

159 H. D. Wells & Co., one dozen brooms 3 60 

160 Telephone and Telegraph Construction Co 24 00 

16! H. P. Glover, ribbons for trimming diplomas 3 45 

162 Frank Joslin, drawing contract 1 00 
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Current Expense Account. — Continued, 

No. of 

1882. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Auioont 

SeptiST. 163 C. R Pattlson, printing programmes, catalogues, etc. $153 38 

104 C. C. Vroman, paid for help, etc 5 06 

165 Peimsylvania Coal Co., 332 1056-2000 tons egg coal 1,842 21 

166 Edward Wilson, hauling coal, paid for weighing, etc 125 65 

167 Lewis McLouth, paid for assistance in laboratory 50 00 

168 American Express Co., express charges 6 60 

169 Eberbach & Son, 1 Rhumkorf coil 108 00 

170 Wallace & Clark,l table, etc., etc 4 20 

Sept.30JL71 Pay roll one month (shown in salary account) 2,016 67 

Disbursements on acct. of current expenses for year ending Sept. 30, 1882.. $25,650 72 



DEBIT. 
1882. 

Jan. 31. Transferred to Normal School Library Fund $1,500 00 

Sept. 30. Current expenses as per above statement 25,650 72 

Balance to new account 1,415 18 

$28,565 90 



CREDIT. 
188L 

Sept.30. Balance from old account $1,299 43 

Nov. 4. By cash from State Treasurer 5,85147 

Dec 31. By cash from tuition 1,045 €0 

Bycashfrom diplomafees 6 OO 

1882. 

Jan. 13. Bycashfrom State Treasurer 7,500 00 

Apr. 17. By cash from State Treasurer 6,000 00 

June 30. By cash from tuition 980 00 

Bycashfrom diploma fees 240 00 

By cash from laboratory fees 144 00 

July 26. By cash from State Treasurer 5^00 00 

$28,565 90 



Special Funds Account, 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORI>, TREASURER. 

No. of 

18S1. YoQchar. To Whom Paid. Amonnt. 

Nov. 1. 1 StangeA Candler, on account new building $3,002 08 

2 H. Goodspeed, on account new building 949 62 

3 Julius Hess, on account new building 88 50 

Nov. 25. 4 Stangg & Candler, on account new building 2,240 27 

5 H. Goodspeed, on account new building 544 85 

Diec. 20. 6 Stang6 & Candler, on account new building 918 90 

7 H. Goodspeed, on account new building 2,671 85 

8 Julius Hess, on account new building 112 50 

Nov. 25. 9 John MacFarlane, on account library 81 05 

10 John MacFarlane, on account library 15 14 

11 John MacFarlane, on account library 152 68 

12 John MacFarlane, on account library 53 04 

13 John MacFarlane, on account library 107 03 

14 John MacFarlane, on account library 128 21 

16 John MacFarlane, on account library 88 71 

16 John MacFarlane, on account library 274 37 

17 Richmond, Backus & Co., on account library 34 29 

18 A. Lodeman, on account library 83 20 

19 J. S. Jenness, on account library 2 60 



1« PUBUC ISSTRVCTIOS. 

fecial Fmmd* Acc&umL — QmtimueeL 

STATE BOARD Or EDUCATION VX ACCOCVT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 



1«0L TMchtK. To WlMMi Paid. 

Dec 20. 90 Thorndike Xoane« on account librmry * $176 

21 John MacFarlmne, on acooont librarj 63 

2J John MacFmrlane, on acconnt librarj 78 M 

23 John MicFarlane, on aeooant librarj 34 01 

24 Wallace A Clark, on account library 176 00 



Feb. 7. 25 H. Goodspeed, on account new bulldlncf 1400 67 

26 Stang^ A Candler, on account new boildlni^ 222 76 

Mar. 31. 27 H. Goodspeed, on account new bulldinr 358 50 

28 Stang6 & Candler* on account new building 522 92 

20 Detroit Metal and Heating Works, steam heating, on account 

new building 2,456 60 

Feb. 7. 30 A. Lodeman, on account librarj 27 00 

31 A. Lodeman, on account librarj 15 25 

32 John MacFarlane, on account librarj 32 03 

Mar. 31. 33 John MacFarlane, on account librarj 21 60 

34 Thomdike ]Sourae, on account librarj 10 35 

35 Jan8en,McClurg 4; Co.,on account librarj 56 77 

June 27. 36 Stange A Candler, on account new building A 740 44 

37 H. Goodspeed, on account new building 641 84 

38 H. Goodspeed, on account new bulldinE 898 02 

39 Stange A Candler, on account new building 1J36 51 

40 Julius Hess, on account new building 250 25 

Apr. 14. 41 Kirchberg A Keenan, on account librarj 334 00 

42 The Genturj Co., on account librarj 40 00 

June 27. 43 John MacFarlane, on account librarj 846 02 

44 John MacFarlane, on account librarj 67 08 

45 Thomdike Nour8e,on account librarj 4 06 

46 Henrj Nilmann, on account librarj 9 00 

Julj 27. 47 H. Goodspeed, on account new building 2^329 19 

Sep. 26. 48 Julius Hess, on account new building 36 37 

Sep. 27. 49 Richmond, Backus A Co., on account librarj 34 36 

Disbursements for building and other special funds for year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1882 #24^839 49 



laWL DEBIT. 

Sept.30. Disbursements as per above statement $24^839 49 

Balance to new account? 1,591 61 

126,431 10 



/Special Funds AecourU.—Cdntinued. 

CBEDIT. 
1881. 

8ept.30. Balance from old account $5,931 10 

Nov. 4. Bjcash from State Treasurer 6,000 00 

1882. 

Jan. 13. Bjcash from State Treasurer 6J600 00 

Sept. 30. Transferred from current expense to librarj fund 1,500 00 

Apr. 26. Bjcash from State Treasurer 6,600 00 

926,431 10 

YpBilarUi, September 30, 1882. "^ 

EDGAR REXFOBD, 

TVetuurer. 
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REPOBT. 

Hon. Varnuic B. Cochrak, 

SuperitUendefU of Pvblic Instruction: 

Sir, — In compliance with your request and the provisions of law, I have 
the honor to present the following brief statement relating to the Agricaltural 
College for the year 1882. 

I think it best that this report should be brief^ on account of the fact that^ 
as the present year marks a quarter of a century in the history of the institution, 
the reports of the officers of the College for this year as published in the 
Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, are specially full in 
relation to the various departments of instruction. 

The number of students in attendance at the College during the year is as 
follows : 

Resident graduates 2 

Seniors • 29 

Juniors 31 

Sophomores 66 

Freshmen 82 

Specials 21 



Total 221 

The course of instruction is as follows : 

Freshman Year. 

Aulumn Term. — Algebra; Ancient History — Swinton's Outlines; Khetoric — 
D. J. Hill. 

Spring Term. — Geometry — Olney; Drawing — Morse's Mechanical, Lectures ; 
Agriculture — Lectures. 

Summer Term, — Geometry completed; Botany — Gray's Lessons; Wood's 
Botanist and Florist; Bhetorio— Day's Praxis. 

Sophomore Class. 

Autumn Term, — Alebra completed ; Elementary Chemistry — Lectures, Ros- 
coe ; Botany, half term ; Landscape Gardening, half term — Lectures. 

Spring Term. — ^Trigonometry, half term — Olney; Surveying, half term — 
Murray; Organic Chemistry — Lectures; Blowpipe and Volumetric Analysis; 
English Language. 
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Summer Term. — Mechanics — Peck; Analytical Gliemistry — Eedzie's Hand 
Book, three hours daily. . 

Juniors. 

Autumn Term. — Mechanics completed, half term; Anatomy, half term — 
Lectures, Martin ; Horticulture — Iiectures ; Agricultural Chemistry — Lectures. 

Spring Term. — Human and Comparative Physiology — Lectures, Martin; 
Chemical Physics — Atkinson's Ganot; Rhetoric — A. S. Hill. 

Summer Term, — Entomology — Lectures; Packard, Cook's Apiary; Meteor- 
ology — Lectures; English Literature — Lectures, Shaw, Chambers's Cyclopedia. 

Seniors. 

Autumn Term. — Zoology, half term — Lectures; Geology, half term — Lec- 
tures; Civil Engineering — Lectures, Encyclopedia Britannica; Logic — Jevon's 
Lessons and Fowler's Inductive Logic. 

Spring Term. — Psychology — Bascom ; Botany — Laboratory work, haU term, 
two hours daily ; Constiution of the United States, half term — Cooley ; Polit- 
ical Economy. 

The commencement exercises took place August 15, 1882. In the bac- 
calaureate sermon, preached on the preceding Sunday, President Abbot set 
forth the duties which the graduates of the College owe to the State. Eight 
of the Seniors were chosen by lot to deliver the commencement orations, and 
the music was furnished by Speil's Orchestra of Detroit. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon the following persons, 
twenty-seven gentlemen and one lady: Lincoln Avery, Blaine; Liberty H. 
Bailey, Jr., South Haven; Erwin N. Ball, Hamburg; J. Wesley Beaumont, 
Hart; Alford J. Chappell, Charlotte; Wm. H. Goffron, North Branch; 
Joseph E. Coulter, Ontonagon ; Charles W. Grossman, Benton Harbor ; Fred 
E. Delano, Oxford; John F. Evert, Moorepark; Warren H. Goss, Bangor; 
Will E. Hale, Eaton Rapids ; Lewis B. Hall, Belding ; Jacob M. HoUings- 
worth. Ridge Farm, 111. ; Lucius W. Hoyt, Grand Rapids ; Jefferson H. Irish, 
Pontiac; Wm. T. Langley, Genterville; James L. McClear, Unadilla; 
Eugene D. Millis, Matherton ; Theodore F. Millspaugh, Walden, New York ; 
Edwin A. Murphy, Lyons; Charles B. Plummer, South Haven; John R. 
Shelton, Owosso; James M. Smith, Hubbardston; Fred C. Snyder, Green- 
ville; Wm. L. Snyder, Greenville; Gaylord W. Thompson, Kensington; 
Alice Weed, Lansing. 

The degree of Master of Science was then conferred on : Frank S. Kedzio, 
class of 1877, assistant in chemistry, for proficiency in chemistry ; William 0. 
Latta, class of 1877, instructor in agriculture, Purdue University, Indiana, 
for proficiency in agriculture ; Charles C. Georgeson, class of 1878, professor 
of agriculture and horticulture in the Texas Agricultural College, for profi- 
ciency in agriculture ; James Troop, class of 1878, assistant in horticultural 
experiments, for proficiency in physiological botany. 

The number of graduates was twenty-eight, bringing the total number up 
to 272. After the conferring of degrees, the graduating class was addressed by 
his Excellency, Governor Jerome, and by Hon. V. B. Cochran, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. The reception given by the president in the eve- 
ning closed the regular commencement programme. The exercises throughout 
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were rendered more than nsnally interesting by the presence, in large num- 
bers, of the alnmni. The seventh rennion of the alamni occarre d the day after 
commencement, Mr. James Satterlee (class of 1869) being president, and 
Prof. B. 0. Carpenter (1873) secretary. 
The programme of these exercises follows : 

Gekebal Exercises. 

Bnsiness meeting, 8 to 10 a. h., Ghemical Lectare Boom. 

Literary exercises, 10 : 30 a. h.. Chapel. 

Beyiew of grounds, etc, with faculty, 2 p. h. 

Glass meetings, 5 to 7 p. m. : * 61 to * 70 inclusive. Prof. Cook's study ; ' 71 and 
'77, Ghemical Laboratory; '72 and '73, Prof. Carpenter's study; '74 and '75, 
College Hall, 3d story; '76 to '78, Botanical Laboratory; '79 and '80, Col- 
lege Hall, 2d story; '81, College Chapel. 

Banquet for alumni, 8 p. k.. Dining Hall. 

Public Exercises, 10:30 A. M. 

Music, March from ^'Nisida," Oeme 

Prayer. 

Music, Andante from VI Symphony, Haydn 

History, Henry A. Haigh, ' 74 

Music, cornet solo, ChicJcering 

Bichard H. Gulley, '78. 

Poem, Frank Hodgman, '62 

Music, Carnival Quadrille, Slrauss 

Oration, John P. Finley, '73 

Music — Song, *' Twenty Years Ago," . . . Prank Hodgeman, '62 

The **History," by Henry A. Haigh, Esq., '74, was, in part, a touching 
tribute to the memory of the graduates who have died since the alumni gath- 
ering of 1879— George W. Eaton, Dalston P. Strange, John W. Porter, Wil- 
liam E. Eedzie, Bobert F. Eedzie, George W. Long, William A. Henderson, 
Lyman Mason, Charles L. Jackson, and Henry E. Owen — ^graduates endeared 
to those who knew them, by great excellencies of character, and whom the 
GoUege could ill afford to spare. 

With regard to the officers of the College, there have been no important 
changes since the report rendered to the Department of Public Instruction for 
1881. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

BOBEBT G. BAIBD, 

J 9 Secretary. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 

DEAF AND DUMB * 



REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 

[The following is from the report of the Board of Trustees to the Legisla- 
tare> and covers the year ending September 30^ 1882 :] 

Daring this time the school has been in successful operation. The number 
of pupils in attendance has taxed the capacity of the present buildings to 
their fullest extent. We require more room. Two hundred and fifty pupils 
are all that can be accommodated comfortably in the present buildings. For 
the year 1882-3 the enrollment reaches 262, and would be 275 if we could 
crowd them into the buildings. Either changes in the present buildings must 
be made^ or new ones erected, before a larger number of pupils can be admit- 
ted than at present in the school. 

We recommend that an appropriation bo made for an additional building to 
accommodate the increasing number of children seeking admission. But not 
having made any estimates, and having no definite plans to submit at the 
present time, we leave this for action by legislative committee at their biennial 
visit during the coming winter. 

In compliance with Act No. 233, laws of 1881, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent, the board at the close of the last school year 
appointed Dan. H. Church to that position. Mr. Church has been connected 
with the institution as steward for nine years, and has shown himself worthy 
of this promotion. He is a man of good executive abilities, and will, in his 
present position, relieve the principal of all duties except those pertaining to 
the educational department. He has entire charge of the business interest of 
the institution, including the industrial departments of farm and shops, the 
keeping of the books, purchasing of supplies, and all the work formerly per- 
formed by the steward. 

They have placed the educational department under the direction and con- 
trol of F. A. Piatt as principal. He is a graduate of Michigan University, 
and for many years a successful teacher in this institution. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement we expect to get more efficient service in both departments 
without any additional expense. 

The education received by tbo pupils in the industrial departments is of 
equal, if not of more value, than that taught in the school-rooms. Many 
boys who are dull in their studies make the best mechanics and tradesmen. 

* The annual report to the Saporintendent of Publio Instruction, required by section S. Act Ko. 
SOd, Laws of 1881, not haying been received, the report hero presented has been compUod at this 
office.— SUFT. Pub. ikstruotiok. 
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We teach them cabioet making, boot and shoe making, printing, baking, and 
farming, always impressing upon their minds that honest labor, in whateyer 
field, dignifies both manhood and womanhood. Very few paupers or criminals 
are found in our poor-houses and jails, who have been taught trades when 
young. There are more who can read and write than there are of the other 
class. This argues the very great importance of industrial education. The 
girls are taught sewing, cutting and fitting of garments, and general house- 
work. They grow into habits of neatness and cleanliness, and learn methods 
of doing things which are of great service to them in after life. 

The graduates of this institution will compare favorably in literary attain- 
ments with those of the high schools of our State, while in ability to earn a 
living, and become self-supporting, we think they surpass any equal number 
of speaking pupils of eight years training that may be selected. 

We have a laudable and just pride in the advanced position of our school, 
and the work it is accomplishing, and we therefore bespeak for it a liberal and 
generous policy at your hands. 

OHAS. G. JOHNSON, 
JAMES M. NEASMITH, 
JAS. 0. WILLSON, 

Board of TriMtees, 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

[The following is from the report of the Principal to the Board of Trustees :] 

In submitting for your consideration this report, I have to record a period 

of growth and general prosperity in the literary department, characterized 

alike by energy and faithfulness on the part of the teachers and officers, and 

by zeal and commendable behavior on the part of the pupils. 

One condition, which has operated disadvautageously to the smooth running 
of the schools, has been the necessity of replacing experienced teachers by new 
and untried ones. This is a serious evil, but one very difficult to remedy. In 
the work of deaf mute instruction, perhaps to a greater extent than in any 
similar profession, long experience is required for the attainment of the best 
results. The policy, then, of retaining efficient servants, even at increased 
salaries, commends itself as a wise one. 

This report pertains to the schools and school-room work proper, and will 
be simply a cursory review of the important events of the past year. During 
this period the writer served in the capacity of teacher, and consequently is not 
familiar with many things which ought to be mentioned. The facts and 
figures are compiled from such records as were found in the books of the 
Institution. 

The corps of teachers was the same in number this year as last, thirteen. 
Six of these were male and seven female. Three were themselves deaf-mutes, 
and two, semi-mutes. 

The total enrollment of pupils was two hundred and forty*nine. The grad- 
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uatiDg classea for the year uambered four, a list of whom, together with a full 
catalogue of pupils in attendance, giving names and residences, will be found 
appended to this report It will be observed that the class of 1882 was mach 
smaller than for many preceding years. The explanation for this decrease is 
that the time allowed to complete the conrse of stndy was wisely lengthened, 
by yonr action, from eight to ten years, and many gladly availed themselyes of 
the two additional years in school. The present arrangement gives to each 
pnpil, on an average, aboat seven years in which to acqaire an cdncation, the 
latter part of the course being equally divided between the different indastries 
and the schools. Any reflecting person will readily admit that this time is none 
too long for children, handicapped from the beginning by loss of hearing and 
speech, to gain even the rudiments of an education. 



An attempt was made by the former Principal. Dr. Maclntyre, to reorganize 
the school and system ize the work. With this end in view, with the coopera- 
tion of the teachers, three departments were established, named rcspectiyely, — 
primary, grammar, and academic. These departments were subdivided into 
grades. The primary comprised five grades; the grammar, three; and the 
academic, two; each grade representing a years work. The following course 
of study was also adopted at the same time after careful reflection : 



PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

First Grade.— Standing, New Pupils. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons iu Language. These include the use of natural siguF, writing, dactylol- 
ozy, pictures, and such other objects and symbols as will serve to convey to the mind 
tnroueh the eye, the more obvious conceptions of persons and things as a medium of 
thouent, and as a means of communication one with another. 

2. VVriting and Drawing. These exercises include the use of tlie crayon, pencil, 
and pen. 

3. ^I'umbers. The design in these exercises is to develop in the minds of the pupils 
of the class the ideas of units from one to ten, as applicable to objects, and their 
expression in siens, written words, and figures. 

Text'books.—&ep's First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb; Spencerlan copy-book 
No. 2. 

Second Grade.— Standing, from One to Two Years. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. The names of persons, things, and actions, their more 
obvious distinction as to number, person, gender, case, tense, and mode, and their 
formation into sentences, in statement, description, narration, interrogation, and 
definition. 

2. Numbers. Counting, adding, and subtracting in simple numbers, with particu- 
lar reference to the written language used as well as the figures, both in conceiving 
and in expressing through the eye the sense of these oi>eration8. 

3. Writinfi; and Drawing. 

4. Moral Lessons. God, creation, man, the soul, right and wrong, rewards and 
punishments. 

Text^books. —JjSithtim''B Primary Reader; Kirk and Belfield^s Model Arithmetic for 
Little Folks; Pectus Scripture Lessons part I; Spencerlan copybook, Ko. 3. 
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Third Grade.-— Standino, from Two to Threb Years. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. Reading and the use of writing and the manual alphabet 
in recitations, the cultivation of the memory of words and ideas, and the habit of 
arranging them in sentences in the order of the English language instead of the 
inverted order of signs. 

2. Arithmetic. Exercises in the development of simple numbers by the processes 
of addition and subtraction and in the conception and expression of these operations 
in written words and figures. 

3. Scripture Lessons. Adam and Eve, the fall, the promise of mercy, and the his- 
tory of the patriarchs. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

Text-books.— Keep^B School Stories; Little Folks' Model Arithmetic (Grube's 
Method) ; Peet's Scripture Lessons part II; Spencerian copy-book, No. 4. 

Fourth Grade.— Standing, from Two to Four Tears. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. Reading, practical grammar, and composition on familiar 
subjects. 

2. Arithmetic. The terms and symbols and the rules and methods used in solving 
simple problems in multiplication and division. 

3. Scripture Lessons. The ten commandments, the ancient prophets, and the com- 
ing of Christ. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

TextrBooks.—'W ehh''8 Model First Reader; Robinson's Rudiments of Written 
Arithmetic, from page 7 to page 38; Peet's Scripture Lessons; Spencerian copy- 
book. No. 5. 

Fifth Grade.— Standing from Three to Five Years. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. The rudiments of grammar, including the common clas- 
sifications of words ; the inflections of verbs, as to time, number, person, mood, and 
voice ; and of nouns as to number, gender, person, and case ; and the form and force 
of the parts of speech in their relations to each other, and their positions in con- 
nected composition. 

SL Arithmetic. Simple multiplication and division, including the meaning of the 
terms used in the statement, operation, and solution of propositions, and the rules 
by which the deductions are made. 

3. Geography. The meaning of geographical terms; the use of globes and maps; 
and ttie study of the fi^eneral outlines of the principal divisions of the earth*s surface. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— WeWs Model Second Reader; Robinson^s Rudiments of Written 
Arithmetic; Monteith*s First Lessons in Geography; and Spencerian copy-book, No. 
6; Peep of Day. 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 
First Grade.—Standing from Four to Six Tears. 

Studies. 

1. Reading. An exercise for the purpose of forming the habit of apprehending 
directly the sense of the words and sentences used, according to the genius of our 
language, and not through tlie medium nor in the order of natural signs. 

2. Grammar and Composition. This study embraces the principles and practice of 
expressing thought readily and accurately in written language. 

3. Arithmetic. Thorough practice in the four fundamental rules. 

4. Geograph3% A general view of the divisions of the earth, and a more particular 
description of North America and the United States. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-books.— Webh'^s Model Third Reader; Kerl's First Lessons in Grammar; Rob- 
inson^s Rudiments of Arithmetic, from page 7 to 73 inclusive; Monteith*s Introduc- 
tion to Geography ; International Sunday-School Lessons (weekly). 
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This system has been in operation two years, and while many defects are* 
apparent^ it may be said to have proved fairly saccessful on the whole. It- 
has, however, been found best, after a thorough trial, to materially change 
the studies and text-books, dropping out some and substituting others more 
adapted to the wants of the deaf and dumb. 

The method of regular hourly recitations, modeled after the common 
schools, and in vogue in several institutions in this country, was introduced 
during the school year of 1881-82, but abandoned at the end of that time as 
hardly feasible. 

While our library has been greatly improved by recent additions, it still 
lacks in many important respects. Books and papers for the younger class of 
pupils, books of reference, etc., are especially needed. An amount of $200 
could be expended annually to good advantage. In this connection I should 
like to call your attention to the sad lack of illustrative apparatus, — a matter 
which should receive immediate consideration if our school is to keep pace in 
the future with other similar schools. Until the present session there was 
absolutely nothing of this kind, except a set of Gorneirs outline maps. Pic- 
tures, objects, historical and physiological charts, globes, and every available 
appliance which facilitates the work of the teacher and pupil should be sup- 
plied. Under the most favorable circumstances, a deaf-mute child has diffi- 
culties enough in mastering the mysteries of the English language and the 
fundamental principles of knowledge. It is a rare exception to meet a con- 
genital mute able to convey thoughts in a clear, forcible language. Mutisms, 
expressions which seem painfully stiff and stilted to persons of unimpaired fac- 
ulties, abound in all their composition. This defect is most evident when the 
use of our ordinary colloquial phrases is required. Various causes have been 
assigned by thinkers on this subject for the existence of this peculiarity, and 
various methods of instruction have been advocated to overcome it. The 
method used in this institution has been a combination of the manual alphabet, 
writing, and signs, giving especial prominence to no particular theory. The 
same general plan will be pursued in the future, and with the cheerful assist- 
ance of all concerned in the work, it may reasonably be expected that our school 
will continue to hold the high place it has attained. 

Respectfally, 

P. A. PLATT, 

Principal. 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Vabnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir, — I herewith sabmit the following report of the Michigan School 
for the Blind, for the year 1882, as provided by law : 

The officers for the year were as follows : 

Superintendent — J. P. McElroy. 

Matron — L. Valeria Abbott. 

First Literary Teacher — E. Gertrude Thayer. 

Second Literary Teacher — Eliza L. Johnston. 

Instrumental Music Teacher — Jennie Van Wormer. 

Vocal Teacher— Ella E. Mixer. 

Teacher of Girls' Work — Gracie E. Judd. 

Teacher of Broom-making — Clark Scanimou. 

The work of the school is carried on in three departments: the literary, the 
music, and the handicraft. The following exhibit shows the number of pupils 
in the several departments and classes, and the studies pursued by each : 

There were enrolled in the literary department 63 pupils, who were divided 
into grades as follows, viz. : 1st grade, 12 ; second grade, 26 ; third grade, 35. 

The studies pursued by the several grades during the year were as follows, 
viz. : 

First Grade — General exercise, object lessons, natural philosophy, physiol- 
ogy, and memorizing. Second Grade — Object lessons, reading, spelling* arith- 
metic, and memorizing. Third Grade — Object lessons, arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, geography, and memorizing. 

The whole number in the music department was 39, of which number 29 
received instruction in vocal and 37 in instrumental music. 

In the handicraft department 32 pupils received instruction in broom-mak- 
ing and 30 in sewiug, knitting, etc. 

The past year has witnessed good progress in all the departments of our 
school. The number of pupils in attendance has been larger than ever before, 
and has been limited only by the smallness oE our accommodations. An effort 
will be made to secure such appropriations by the Legislature of 1883 for build- 
ing and special purposes as will provide suitable accommodations for the 
present and future requirements of the school. 
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Oar aim is to famish tho papils with a good commoa school odacation, and 
to give them instraction in sach occapations as they are best able to parsae. 
A specialty is made of masical instraction, by way of preparing oar papils for 
positions as masic teachers. This field offers those masically inclined a com- 
petent means of self-snpport. It is needless to say that a large part of oar 
papils receive instraction in masic, as the aptitade of blind persons, making 
them fit sabjects for masical instraction, is well known. 

A mach needed addition has been made to our library daring the past year ; 
also, a good beginning has been made in oar collection of apparatus and 
natural history specimens. We trust that farther additions will be made from 
time to time, as the means for so doing may be provided. 

Very respectfuUv, 

j."^ F. Mcelroy, 

Superintefid67U. 



/  
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 



The report of the Superintendent gives so fall a statement of the internal 
management of the school, that it is unnecessary for us to refer to this except 
to endorse the suggestions therein contained, and to express the belief that in 
eyery particular which goes to make successful work in an institution of this 
character, our school is second to none. We are proud to be connected with 
an institution which is doing so good a work for those committed to its care, 
and are happy to believe that the people of the State realize and appreciate 
the value of this school in training for useful citizens boys who, through unfor- 
tunate surroundings, would otherwise be likely to become unprofitable or even 
dangerous members of society. 

The appropriation for current expenses made by the Legislature of 1881 was 
$35,500.00 for each of the years 1881 and 1882 — the same amount as had 
been appropriated for 1879 and 1880. This was the full amount asked, and 
was based upon the experience of the preceding years, which indicatecl that wo 
should be called on to provide for an average of 300 boys at an annual cost to 
the State of about $118.00 each. The material increase in the price of almost 
every article of food and clothing, and the unexpected and large increase in the 
number of inmates during the past year, have made it necessary for us to 
constantly ask ourselves. What can we do without? rather than. What do we 
need? Fortunately we had a balance of $6,815.55 on hand Oct. 1, 1880, by 
the help of which, with the most rigid economy in every department of our 
work, even to postponing till another year some repairs and improvements 
which were really needed earlier, we hope to report no deficiency January 1, 
1883. The estimated needs of the institution for current expenses, during the 
years 1883 and 1884, are as follows: 

For general salaries $11,400 00 

For provisions 15,000 00 

For clothing and shoes 4,500 00 

For ordinary repairs 3,000 00 

For teachers' salaries 3,500 00 

* NOTB.-Tho SDonal report, reqnired bv Section 2, Act 206, Laws of 1881, to be made to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, not having been received, the following has oef n talLen from the 
biennial report of the Board of Control to the Legislature.— Supt. Pub. Inbtbuction. 
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For miscellaneons expenses - $3,000 00 

For fuel 3,000 00 

For lights 1,500 00 

For expenses of farm and barn 1,500 00 

For painting 600 00 

For furniture 500 00 

For bedding ^ 600 00 

For discharged inmates — 600 00 

For books and stationery for school rooms 400 00 

For hospital expenses --- 300 00 

For current literature and books for library 300 00 

For farming implements - 150 00 

For repairs of wagon, harness, etc 150 00 

$50,000 00 
Less estimated receipts for earnings of institution 5,000 00 

Total $45,000 00 

These estimates are based on the probable number of inmates and the present 
cost of living. The average number of inmates for the past two years has 
been 330, and the cost to the iState has been, in round numbers, $115.00 per 
year for each boy. The estimated average of inmates for the two years to 
come is 415; the maintenance of which, at $115.00 each, would cost $47,725.00 
for each year. We believe, however^ that by practicing tlie same economy 
which we have persistently and successfully studied in the past we may bo able 
to still further reduce the cost to $110.00 per capita, or $45,000.00 for the 
entire school. Less than this amount would, we are sure, prove inadequate to 
meet the proper and reasonable demands of the school. 

The Board of Corrections and Charities, after a very careful examination of 
the needs of the institution, expresses the opinion that, '^ under the conditions 
and circumstances stated, the sums estimated are considered reasonable and 
proper." 

The needs of the institution not properly classed as current expenses are as 
follows : 

For completion of the main building $17,500 00 

For adouble cottage 17,000 00 

For a farm team 400 00 

For tax on county drain 1,000 00 

To elevate tower and build water-tank 1,500 00 

To furnish main building and cottage .« 2,100 00 

For wind-mill and fixtures 500 00 

Total $40,000 00 

The special session of the Legislature of 1882 appropriated $75,000.00 for 
re-building a portion of the main building, for erecting two cottages, for 
furnishing these buildings^ and for re-modeling and extending the steam- 
heating apparatus of the school. The work which has been done under the 
provisions of this act is stated at length in the report of the Superintendent. 
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In order to complete the rebuilding of that portion of the main baildiog 
condemned as dangerous, in a manner commensurate with our needs and the 
best interests of the State, it is estimated that $17,500 will be required. 

Upon the completion of the double cottage now being erected, our school- 
room and dormitory capacity will be 385, which number will probably be 
reached before January 1, 1883. This renders imperative the immediate 
building of additional accommodations of the character mentioned, which 
can be most economically provided by erecting another double cottage, similar 
to the one soon to be occupied, and which will cost not less than $17,000.00. 
For furnishing the now main building and the new double cottage $2,100.00 
will be needed. This includes gas fixtures for both buildings, office cases and 
desks^ school furniture for two school-rooms, 100 bedsteads for boys' dormi- 
tories, and the ordinary furnishing of rooms for officers and employes. 

The successful prosecution of our farm work requires an additional team, 
which will cost at least $400.00. 

We have in close proximity to our buildings five swamps, varying in size 
from one to five acres, which in addition to being unsightly and unproductive, 
are positive and alarming sounds of disease to our inmates. A recent careful 
survey by competent engineers demonstrates that these with other waste land 
contiguous to our farm can be successfully drained at a nominal cost to us of 
probably $1,000. We ask therefor this amount, believing it necessary, not 
only as a sanitary measure, but that it would prove a good investment by 
converting what is now waste land into the most valuable soil for farming 
uses. 

Our present means of protection in case of fire are altogether inadequate 
when we consider the extent of our buildings, and the great inconvenience 
which would accrue, should we lose any of them, before we could rebuild. 
Should a fire occur in any of our buildings when our engine was not running, 
wo have no means of extinguishing it except a few small hand extinguishers. 
The most economical and feasible remedy for this seems to be to raise our 
water tower sufficiently so that water from this may be thrown over any part 
of our highest buildings. We have estimated the cost of this at $1,500.00. 

A large portion of our expense for fuel in the summer months is for pump- 
ing water into the tank in the water tower. Much of this might be saved, we 
think, by the use of a wind-mill for pumping. This would cost about $500.00. 

Each of these special needs has been carefully investigated, and our recom- 
mendations are based upon what we believe are the best interests of the State. 

We have the honor to remain your obedient servants. 

DAVID 13. HALE, 
E. H. DAVIS, 
GEORGE A. SMITH, 
Board of ControL 

Lansing^ September 30, 1882. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of CorUrol of the Reform School : 

Gentlehek^ — I have the honor to submit the report of the iiistitutiou 
under our care for the past two years, during the greater part of which time I 
have been your Superintendent. In doing so I shall confine myself simply to 
a recital of such facts concerning its work as I deem of interest to the public, 
not considering it the province of one who has so recently undertaken a work 
of this character to indul^^e in theorizing in reference to the many intricate 
problems which are involved in its prosecution. 

The whole number committed to the school since its opening is 2,704, of 
which number 392 have been received since September 30, 1880. The increase 
in the number of commitments during the past year over the previous year is 
76. Should this rapid increase continue, it will soon necessitate the material 
enlargement of our accommodations or the establishment of another reform 
school. With less desire on the part of many justices of the peace and con- 
stables to obtain the fees incident to the prosecution and commitment of 
juvenile offenders, and more earnest efforts on the part of many county agents 
of the State Board of Corrections and Charities, in the way of finding homes 
for those whose only crime is that they are homeless, commitments to this 
institution would be fewer by far than at present. Appreciating fully the good 
work we are doing, I can but believe that there is no place for a good boy like a 
good home, and that much of the expense incurred in getting boys into the 
Reform School, and in maintaining them while here, might be saved by aii 
honest effort in the way of finding good homes for them in the localities from 
which they are sent. That this is feasible has been demonstrated by several 
county agents. Did these public servants receive a reasonable compensation 
for their labors, I am sure much more valuable work of the character indi- 
cated would be accomplished. Of the 392 boys received during the past two 
years, 232 were born in Michigan, 29 in Canada, 25 in New York, 12 each in 
Ohio and Illinois, 10 in Germany, G in England, and 4 in Ireland. Of the 
fathers of these boys 139 were born in America, 48 in Canada, 37 in Ger- 
many, 33 in Ireland, and 19 in England. Over two-thirds the entire num- 
ber (274) were convicted of larceny, while 66 were vagrant and disorderly, and 
25 were guilty of assault and battery. Of the 346 who have left the institu- 
tion since September 30, 1880, 249 were discharged, 94 were granted leave of 
absence, 2 escaped, and 1 died. We have inaugurated the practice of grant- 
ing a leave of absence to many boys who by their good conduct have merited 
our confidence to such an extent that we think it wise to test their ability to 
do well without the restraining influences of the institution, still retaining our 
hold upon them, that we may, if necessary, recall them. In this way we have 
been able safely to release many concerning whose thorough reform there 
seemed to be a question. The success of this plan has been most satisfactory, 
only nine of the boys so released having been returned, and these in some 
instances through no fault of theirs^ but from a lack of good home surround- 
ings. 

It has been our aim to retain no boy in the institution longer than was for 
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his good, believing it far better to have a few returned than to keep the many 
longer than is necessary. The average time in the institution^ of the boys who 
have been released during the past year^ was about nineteen months, which is 
less by nearly eight months than the average for several years previous. We 
have thus made a largo saving in the cost of maintaining the institution, with- 
out injury to prospects of those released. 

The health of our inmates has been remarkably good, there having been 
but one death for over three years, and but few cases of serious illness. This 
we feel warranted in attributing to the extreme cleanliness which we aim to 
maintain throughout our institution, plain but wholesome food, a plenty of 
exercise and sleep, and regular habits of eating, retiring, and rising. 

The past two years have seen several valuable improvements in our farm, 
chief among which have been the clearing of stumps off over thirty acres, the 
building of at least half a mile of substantial fence, and the addition to our 
fields of over three thousand loads of dressing drawn from the city. No work 
that we give the boys is so much enjoyed by them as that on the farm, and we 
believe that in no way can we more surely equip the average boy for health 
and material prosperity, than by inspiring him to become a good farmer. 
Many boys who came to us from our large towns, and who, should they return 
to their former homes, could hope for nothing above the work and wages of 
the lowest grade of day laborers, have been provided with homes with respon- 
sible farmers, where they bid fair to grow into useful and respected citizens. 
Our farm is not, however, carried on simply as a training school, for a lot of 
prospective agriculturists, nor yet as an ornamental appendage to the primary 
work of the institution, but especially as the most economical way of provid- 
ing vegetables, garden sauce, hay, and grain for the use of the institution. 

All the boys of tho institution are in school an average of four and a half 
hours five days of each week, and work the same length of time each day. On 
Saturday afternoons the boys play on the yard. The entire work of tho insti- 
tution, including the farming, house cleaning, dining-room work, preparation 
of food, making and repairing of clothes, bedding, and shoes, together with 
the work in the engine-room and laundry, is done by the boys, under the direc- 
tion of competent overseers. The smaller boys are, for the most part, employed 
in chair-caning. I hope that we may soon be able to introduce some mechan- 
ical industry, which will be of more practical value to tho boys in after life than 
chair-caning, which is valuable only as a means of keeping the boys from 
idleness in addition to bringing in a revenue of about $5,000.00 a year. 

Most of the boys in coming to us are very backward in their studies, many 
even being entirely unable to read or write. It is our intention to give to each 
boy a fair knowledge of the common English branches before he leaves us, 
except when he is to go to a home where he will have an opportunity to attend 
school. I have never seen in any school so rapid progress made by any pupils 
as with us. This is not on account of any superior advantages which we pos- 
sess in tho way of imparting instruction, but is attributable entirely to the fact 
that we have a regularity of attendance upon school work which cannot be 
attained in the public school. 

THE BUILDING AND OTHER IMPKOVEMENTS OF THE PAST TWO YEARS. 

The ** Lecture Hair* (chapel) is a neat brick structure, 50 x 80 feet. It was 
planned with special reference to the needs of the school, and furnishes ample 
and convenient accommodations for Sunday devotional exercises, and all 
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other occasions where it is necessary or desirable to use a large audience-room. 
The basement story of the building is used as a picture gallery, reading-room, 
and library. The large collection of pictures — most of which have been pre- 
sented to the schools-can here be displayed for the pleasure and culture of the 
boys, and the newspapers and library books are, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the school, placed where they can be freely and conveniently used. 

The main building has been coTered with a superior tin roof. 

The ''Winter Hall" (play shed) is a brick shell, 30 x 150 feet, well lighted 
and provided with gas fixtures and a stove to be used in the coldest weather. 
This building was intended to give opportunity for active recreation in very 
stormy and cold weather, and fully meets the expectations of the Board. 

The amount appropriated for a barn has been expended in erecting a com- 
modious brick horse-barn and carriage-house adequate to the present and 
prospective wants of the institution. 

The entire amount appropriated for filling the swamp in the rear of the 
buildings was expended as provided, but proved inadequate to complete the 
work. 

Under the appropriation of 1882 the board has adopted plans for enlarging 
and remodeling the steam-heating facilities of the school, which include a new 
boiler-house, with brick smoke-stack, and two new boilers, plans for a double 
cottage which will furnish school-room and dormitory accommodations for 100 
boys, and plans for a residence for the family of the Superintendent of the 
school. Upon these last mentioned improvements there has been expended up 
to the present time — September 30, 1882 — $18,628.36, and it is estimated that 
their entire cost, including furnishing of buildings, will aggregate $35,500. 

The Board of Control have endeavored to build in the most substantial 
manner, believing that the State cannot afford to squander money or jeopard- 
ize life in poorly-constructed buildings. 

As soon as the cottages now being erected are completed it is the intention 
of the Board to begin removing that portion of the main building already 
condemned, so that work on the new main building may be commenced early 
in the spring of 1883. 

After visiting several of the best reformatory institutions of the country, I 
am happy to believe that in no other institution is more successful work being 
done for its inmates than in ours. In my efforts for the well-being of our boys 
I have been ably supported by as enthusiastic and capable a corps of officers 
and employes as can be found in any institution. Especially would I commend 
the valuable services of the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. T. B. Waters, who, 
in addition to his extended and varied experience in this work, gives us the 
benefit of rare good sense and a remarkable devotion to the interests of the 
institution. 

With a keen appreciation of your hearty support and wise counsels, I have the 
honor to subscribe myself. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. A. GOWER, Sicperintendent. 
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EBPORT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sib, — I haye the pleasure of sabmitting to yoa the following state- 
ments of the educational department of the Michigan Reform School for Girls : 

Knmber of girls in school, September 30, 1881 18 

Received from September 30, 1881, to September 30, 1882 67 

Total number received since school was opened 86 

Number returned to counties 2 

Belonging at close of year, Sept. 30, 1882 83 

The following tables show the present grade of pupils in cottages, their 
condition, when received, their present classification, the course of study 
which we have adapted to their needs, the text-books used, and the names of 
ofScers, all of whom are instructors in their respective departments : 

Cottages and Grades. 

In No. 1 cottage, — lowest grade... ^ 19 

In Clark cottage, — second grade : 25 

In No. 3 cottage, — highest grade. 39 

Classification of Pupils as Received. 

Reading. 

No. unable to read 13 

No. able to read in Appleton's First Reader 16 

No. able to read in Appleton's Second Reader 13 

No. able to read in Appleton*s Third Reader 22 

No. able to read in Appleton's Fourth Reader 19 

No. able to read in Appleton's Fifth Reader 2 

85 
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Penmanship. 

No. unable to write 43 

No. able to write, but very poorly 35 

No. able to write a fair hand .- 7 



85 



Arithmetic. 



No. not able to read or to add numbers 35 

No. that had begun primary arithmetic 42 

No. able to begin OIney's Elements of Arithmetic 6 

No. that had advanced as far as fractions 2 



85 



Geography. 



No. that had no knowledge of geography 43 

No. able to begin introductory geography 32 

No. able to begin comman school geography 8 

No. that were advanced in common school geography 2 

85 

Other Branches. 

No. that had studied history and language to some extent 2 

Present Classification. 

Beading. 

No. able to read in Appleton's Fifth Header - 24 

No. able to read in Appleton's Fourth Header 24 

No. able to read in Appleton's Third Reader 14 

No. able to read in Appleton's Second Header 17 

No. able to read in Appleton's First Header 6 

No. notable to read 



85 



Penmanship. 

No. able to write a fair letter 25 

No. able to write a fair copy 25 

No. able to write, but poorly 23 

No. that have commenced learning to write 12 

85 
21 
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Arxthmetic. 

No. studying Olney's Elements of Arithmetic : 

A Division — Percentage 2 

B Division — ^Fractions 10 

Division — Long Division 6 

D Division — beginners 17 

No. studying OIney's Primary Arithmetic : 

A Division — advanced to page 98 6 

B Division — advanced to page 69 - 5 

Division — advanced to page 52 - 12 

D Division — in simple addition 27 



85 



Geography. 



No. studying Harper's Oommon School (Geography : 

A Division — reviewing - 2 

B Division— advanced to page 75 8 

No. studying Harper's Introductory (Geography : 

A Division — reviewing 6 

B Division — advanced to page 75 18 

G Division — advanced to page 33 21 

D Division — ^beginners 10 

Not yet commenced geography 20 

85 

Other Branches. 

No. that have begun Scott's Small History U. S 12 

No. that have begun S winton's Language Lessons 12 

No. that have begun Kitchen Garden Text-book of Household Economy. 22 

The entire school has exercises in spelling each day^ and is classified in 
spelling as in reading. 

CouBSB OF Study. 

The course of study is as follows : 

E Glass — Appleton's First Beader, slate exercises in drawing, spelling, writ- 
ing, and numbers. 

D Glass — Appleton's Second and Third Readers, penmanship, drawing, and 
spelling, OIney's Primary Arithmetic, Harper's Introductory Geography. 

G Glass — Appleton's Fourth Header or Hookei''s Book of Nature, penman- 
ship, spelling, and letter writing, OIney's Elements Arithmetic^ Harper's Gom- 
mon School Geography, Swinton's Language Lessons. 

B Glass — Appleton's Fifth Beader or Scott's School History of the United 
States, penmanship, spelling, and letter writing. Harper's Common School 
Geography, Olney^s Elements of Arithmetic, grammar or language lessons. 

A Glass — Headings from history, kitchen garden text-book of household 
economy, physiology, grammar, book-keeping. 
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Officers. 

Miss Emma A. Uall, Superintendent. 

Miss E. H. Ohurchill, M. D., Physioian and Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Laura Andrews, Superintendent's Housekeeper. 

Miss S. V. Wood, Manager, Clark Cottage. 

Miss Hor tense B. Seaver, Teacher, Clark Cottage. 

Mrs. F. S. Bush, Housekeeper, Clark Cottage. 

Miss Mary Farrand, Manager, No. 3 Cottage. 

Miss Fannie L. Hall, Teacher, No. 3 Cottage, highest grade. 

Miss Sarah Massie, Housekeeper, No. 3 Cottage. 

Miss Grace E. Bradley, Supply Officer. 

Miss Clara Nichols, Sewing Teacher. 

Additional. 

We have a well chosen library of 179 volumes, from which the pupils draw 
books each week. We receive copies of SL Nicholas^ Wide Awake, YouWs 
Companion^ and Harper^ 8 Young Peoph regularly. We give special attention 
to industries — domestic and sewing — chiefly in forenoon. The literary depart- 
ment occupies from 2 to 4 : 45 P. M., with an hour study in the evening. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMMA A. HALL, 

Superiniendent. 



STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN* 



BEPORT OF THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 

[The following is from the report of the Board of Control^ and covers the 
year ending September 30, 1882] : 

An intimate knowledge of the laws of Michigan regarding children, not only 
by those especially connected with the work and responsibilty of caring for 
dependent children, bat by oar people generally, together with their enforce- 
ment, woald tend to secare better resalts in this school, and would also operate 
in a marked degree to decrease and prevent dependence and delinquency among 
children. Especial attention in this connection is called to the law for the 

Pkotection of Children. 

This was enacted in 1881 on recommendation of this Board. By its pro- 
visions no child admissible to this school can be sent to or retained in a coun^ 
poor-house, in association with adult paupers. No child can be placed with 
adult prisoners in jails. They are not permitted in drinking saloons, gambling 
houses, variety theatres, or dance houses. The sale or gift to them of obscene 
papers is prohibited. They are not permitted to exhibit in public shows dan- 
gerous to life and limb. Th^ violation of these and other provisions^ is made 
a misdemeanor. 

If public sentiment has not yet reached the point where the sale of liquors: 
as a beverage to adults shall be made a crime> it may be it has so|f ar as children 
are concerned, and if so they may be saved from a life of dependence or 
crime from which the laws do not protect the parents. 

The State Hospital and Dependent Children. 

Another law enacted in 1881, on recommendation of this Board, is farther 
evidence of the intelligent humanity and correct political economy of the 
people of this State. This law provides that the children of this school and 
those in the counties, who, if cured, would be admissible here, shall have free 
treatment, board, and nursing while at the University hospital for treatment. 



* The annnal report to the Saperintendent of Pnblic Instrnction. reqaircd by Boctlon S, Act No. 
206, Laws of 1881, not having been reoeiyed, the report here given has oeen coinpiled in this oflloa 
from the last biennial report of the Board of Control to the Governor.— Suft. Fub.In8TBUOTXOH. 
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aad free transportation to and from that hospital. Thus children who withoat 
this skillful surgical or medical treatment might be always dependent on the 
public are relieved of their disabilities, made admissible to this school, and 
from here finding good homes, the State is forever relieved of their support. 
Several cases from this school have thus been successfully treated and many 
more from the counties. 



Amendments of 1881. 

The laws relating to this institution were revised and amended by the Legis- 
lature of 1881, in certain respects, where experience had suggested modifica- 
tions. No radical change, however, has been made. The experiences of eight 
years have only served to confirm confidence in the principle on which this 
school is based^ and the leading principle is that this institution shall be only 
a temporary home for the child, who shall be placed in a family home as 
soon as a suitable one is found, and the child is prepared for it. By the 
amendments of 1881 the Board is authorized, in its discretion, to indenture 
children only until they are 18 years of age. To what extent this shall be put 
in practice has not been determined. Whatever may be the length of indent- 
ures it will be necessary that the Board shall retain at least nominal guardian- 
ship during minority, so that parents who have abandoned their children 
cannot claim their earnings. Most of the amendments of 1881 were to secure 
clearness and better arrangement of the law, to define better the division of 
admission of children among the several counties, to provide for the expenses 
of returning to their counties children who were not admissible, to specify more 
definitely what the indenture contract should contain, to provide for biennial 
reports to the Legislature, etc. No amendment will probably be asked for from 
the Legislature, unless it be to Sec. No. 19, so that the expenses of the State 
Agent, when visiting indentured children or securing homes for others^ may be 
audited by the Board of State Auditors and paid from the general fund as 
herein hereafter stated. 



Placing Children in Families. 

When one visits this school for the first time, and sees, in the chapel and 
dining-roem, some three hundred little children, between three and twelve 
years of age, he is impressed with the responsibility and care required to pro- 
vide for, educate, and find homes for so many. He is correct in his estimate 
that constant attention^ patience, zeal for the cause, and much labor is required 
for these otherwise homeless children. But did the visitor know that the care 
of those in the institution was but a small parbof the work being done by the 
management, he would then begin to appreciate what is done here by the 
State. On investigation he would learn that the great majority of our children 
are out in families where we have placed them, and where the State supervises 
them, securing their education and treatment as members of the families 
where placed during minority. The care of those out in families is a very 
extended work and increases each year. There is to-day no public institution 
in Michigan requiring more labor and care to conduct than the State Public 
School for dependent children. In any other, any inmate can be seen in a few 
moments' time. Here the majority are scattered all over the State, in families. 
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and must be reached by correspondence with gaardians^ coanty agents of the 
Board of Corrections and Charities, and often in other ways. This school adds 
each year to the number of those in families aboat 100. In the ^ear ending this 
Sept. 30th, the net gain in families was 111. Some years the number is more. 
The labor of protecting the interests of this regiment of young children al) 
through the State is constant and laborious. The more thoroughly it can be 
done the higher the results will be. The county agent first approves of the 
home the child is to be placed in, and then is to supervise it there to secure the 
execution of the indenture contract. This agency is a very valuable one to this 
school, and this Board has always fully endorsed it. But most of these agents 
are in business of their own, and are in many cases unable to attend to the 
work as fully as needed. The Board of Corrections and Charities is making a 
special effort to improve this agency, and there is no doubt that their efforts 
will prove successful. It is, however, the opinion of this Board, based on expe- 
rience and our needs, that it would be wise to supplement the county agents^ 
work, by making it possible for the State Agent of this School to personally 
visit these children, and assist to secure homes for others. In the annual 
reports this Board has before urged this course, and pointed out its benefits. 
It is believed that higher results can be reached, and ultimately at less cost 
than can possibly be done under present available methods. To enable the 
agent of this School to visit these children when necessary, this Board recom- 
mends that his salary and expenses be audited by the Board of State Auditors 
and paid from the general fund. This work can probably be done during six 
months of each year. In this way, if the hopes of this Board are not realized, 
the work could be discontinued at any time. 



One-Story Hospital. 

The present hospital was so constructed that it might be readily con- 
verted into a cottage for children. The general construction is the same as 
the best and last made cottages. No changes of importance need be made, 
and in the main there will be only the furnishing. It is found that for a hos- 
pital the second story is of little value, and the first story is not large enough 
for the sick and convalescent. It is mainly used for cases requiring little 
treatment, as there has been little sickness, and as a quarantine where new 
children are received, cleaned up, and fitted to go into the cottages with the 
other children. A less expensive one-story building, on a smaller scale, 
designed somewhat after those on the University grounds in Ann Arbor, 
would be more suited to our purposes. This has been before recommended, 
but there was no suitable place for its location until the farm buildings were 
removed to the farm, leaving a very desirable location for the proposed hos- 
pital. Its location and erection there are strongly recommended. 

Capacity op the Institution. 

When this school was opened in 1871 there was room for only 150 children, 
which was not adequate for the wants of the State. The pressure for admis- 
sions was such that it was from year to year increased by Legislative appropri- 
ations so as to provide room for 300. Since the opening 1,231 have been 
received, leaving at no time many admissible children in the counties. It has 
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fairly kept pace with the demands upon it. But for a while past the pressure 
for admissions has been on the increase, and especially since the passage of 
the law of 1881, '' For the protection of children/- by the provisions of which 
no children admissible here can be placed in the county poor-houses. The school 
was organized in 1871. The year before the census showed the population of 
the State to be 1,184,059. In 1880 our population had grown to 1,636,331, 
showing an increase in ten years of 452,272, nearly half a million, nearly fifty 
per cent. It is a well known fact that the increase of pauperism is greater in 
ratio than that of population. Oonsidering these facts and that the school 
during this increase has so fairly met the demands upon it, it is fair to assume 
that its work has operated to reduce the number of dependent children. 

It is not, however, deemed safe to assume that the act of 1881, last named, 
will very largely increase the number of applicants. No large increase to the 
number here is recommended. As it seems at this time advisable to vacate 
the present hospital, in view of its adaptibility to a cottage, and its good loca- 
tion for one, an increase of thirty children to the number is recommended. 

In the opinion of this Board, with the capacity for 330 children, the county 
agency system perfected, and that work supplemented by the agent of this 
school visiting the children for six months each year, this work will operate 
successfully for many years without further increase of capacity. 

Ik Mehobiah. 

Since our last report this State has lost one of her most distinguished and 
best beloved sons, and this institution one of the first members of its board 
of control and devoted friends. No one ever loved his State and its people 
better than he, and it was a loss to the State, the people and this School when 
Ex-Governor John Judson Bagley died. In his eloquent words he had said: 
** To my mind the grandest work the State has ever done is the State Public 
School at Goldwater.'' And so believing, in public and private, as executive 
and citizen, he always gave it his love, labor, and material aid. The foun- 
tain on our grounds, the ''Kittie Bagley Fund'' he established, and the 
buildings he aided in planning are some of the visible monuments to his mem- 
ory here. But in all the organizing work of the institution, in aiding in plan- 
ning it as a school and not as an asylum, for the children of the poor, in all 
of which work he labored so untiringly and zealously as a member of the 
board and then as Governor, must we look for the truest memorials of him. 
His heart was always with these homeless children, very many of whom will 
long remember his kindly greetings and cheerful presence. His last words — 
"My Love for the Children,'' though for others, could have been as truly 
used to express his sentiment for those in our care. 

For his love and work for these children of the poor, for his business coun- 
sel and intelligent assistance, for his kindness and friendship — we miss him, 
and speak these few words gratefully in his memory. 



In Conclusion. 

The Board of Control, in conclusion, expresses its sincere gratification with 
the general management by the Superintendent and others who have immedi- 
ate charge of the work, and with the results obtained. At no time during the 
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eight years' history of this iastitation has there been here a more devoted, 
efficient, and sacoessf al corps of workers. Under their charge, the training, 
education, and general care of these children has had the attention it would 
from own parents. While these children are not unfitted here for the homes 
they are to enter, by over indulgence, having here plain, wholesome food, and 
plain, comfortable clothing, yet they do have that attention, protection, and 
genuine affection that proves that those who have them in charge have a lively 
interest in their welfare. With such helpers, the best results may be expected. 

During the eight years' existence of this school its methods, operations, and 
what it has accomplished have had substantially the unanimous approval of 
each succeeding Governor, Legislature, the people, and the county officials 
more immediately connected with this work. Their endorsement and good 
will have been a constant encouragement to the management. From State and 
county officials, from the people generally, and from those engaged in similar 
work in and out of the State, there have been only words of cheer, which we 
gratefully acknowledge, hoping that this friendly sentiment will be an incentive 
to still greater efforts for these children. 

But what has been accomplished for these children cannot be told in a brief 
State report. Individual cases might be given that would be interesting, 
touching, and more thrilling than romance. Many have been taken ** out of 
the depths" of broken homes, evil surroundings, and haunts of misery, where 
the cruelties of intemperance were crushing out all that was good and fresh in 
their young lives. Brought here they have learned, for the first time, what 
was virtue, temperance, cleanliness, religion, loving care, and a home. Here 
the buoyancy and freshness of childhood is regained. The ways of a purer 
life are taken on, the child is young again, cleaned and fitted for a good home, 
is placed there rescued from probable pauperism and possible crime, where, by 
the wise, economical charity of the State, in a happy home, loved and respected^ 
it in time becomes a self-supporting and respectable citizen. The history 
book of this school is filled with the stories of many such children, where they 
can be read by those who desire a more intimate knowledge of this work. 
And the most extended examination of the operations and results of this work 
by the Governor, Legislature, and educational department of the State, is 
especially solicited. 

With the highest respect, grateful for encouragement extended, soliciting 
your continued good will for this institution in our charge, and requesting your 
most friendly favors for these children of the poor, we have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JAMES BUENS, 

ISAAC A. FANOHER, 

C. D. KANDALL, 

Board of Control. 
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REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Honorable Board of Control of the State Public SeJiool: 

Gentlemen, — I herewith present yoa the Eighth Annaal Report of the 
State Public School covering the biennial period ending September 30, 1882: 

CURRENT EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 90, 1S81. 



DEBIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1880 $9^35 24 

Bills payable Oct. 1,1880 41 16 

Amoaut expended 37,906 20 



m7,782 60 



CREDIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1881 #11,769 CO 

Paying last year's bills 124 95 

Net current expense 35,887 99 

#47,782 60 



CURRENT EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPT. dO, 1883. 



DEBIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1881 #11 ,769 66 

Bills payable Oct. 1, 1882 1,441 96 

Amount expended 36,463 77 

#49,675 39 



CREDIT. 



Inventory, Oct. 1, 1882 #11,433 9 

Paying last yearns bills 41 16 

Net current expense 37,200 26 

#49,675 39 



Table II. 
Number Received, Indentured, etc., during the Past Two Tears, 



Number received 

indentured 

'^ returned to counties whence tliey came 

" absconded 

" died 



1881-82 


1880.81 


Totol. 


150 


137 


287 


175 


196 


371 


19 


37 


56 











2 





2 
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Table III. 
Number Received, Indentured, etc, since School opened. 



Whole mimbpr rppftlvAfl . 


1^1 




«« »( 


indentured . . -- --. --. 


748 


fci (( 


returned to counties . - - - - 




131 


»( i( 


Absconded ............ ........ .. 




5 


k( u 


died 




36 


44 44 


rcmaininflr in school Sept. 30. 1882 




311 














1^1 


1,231 



Table VI. 
Sex, Parentage, etc, of Children Received during past Two Years. 



Males 

Females 

Whites 

Colored 

Indians 

Native parentage 

Foreign 

Unlcnown 

Orphans .. 

Half orphans 

Whose parents are both living 

Wtio came from ttie poor-house 

Whose parents were convicted of crime 
Whose parents were intemperate 



1881.82. 



99 

51 

145 



57 
74 
19 
14 
54 
82 
68 
25 
70 



1880.8L 



89 

48 

132 

4 

1 

57 

68 

22 

13 

46 

78 

70 

22 

43 



Total 



189 

98 

277 

7 

3 

114 

132 

41 

27 
100 
160 
138 

47 
113 



Table VII. 
Present Standing of the School. 



Number reading in Cliart. 

** reading in First Reader 

" reading in Second Reader ^ 

" reading in Third Reader 

" reading in Fourth Reader 

" able to write letters 

^' able to add practical examples 

^^ able to subtract practical examples 

*^ able to multiply practical examples 

'* who know the Multiplication Table 

" who are studying outlines of Geography 

*^ who are studying Oolton^s Primary School Geography.. 

'^ who are studying Colton^s Grammar School Geography 

*^ who are studying Hager's Elementary Arithmetic 

^ who are studying Hager^s Primary Arithmetic 

*^ who are studying Swinton^s Language Lessons 

*^ who are studying Hooker^s Book of Nature 



82 

78 

85 

41 

15 

96 

136 

108 

64 

64 

72 

32 

9 

85 

33 

9 

36 
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Table VIII. 
Present Age of School. 



Number between 2 and 3.. 
•' ** 3 and 4.. 

" 4 and 5.. 
" " 5 and 6.. 

" " 6 and 7.. 

*• ** 7 and 8.. 

" " 8 and 9.. 

" " 9 and 10, 

" ** 10 and 11 

11 and 12 



Average age, 9 years. 



Table IX. 
Course of Study, 

FIRST PRIMARY. 



Calisthenics. 

Singing. 

Geography of the School-room. 

Making figures. 



Learning to count. 
Spelling and reading from Chart. 
Model First Reader commenced. 
Drawing on slates. 




1 
9 
20 
27 
32 
55 
29 
38 
27 



u 




12 and 13 


46 


t( 


13 and 14 


14 


tk 


14 and 15 


10 


u 


15 and 16 


3 








Total 


311 







SECOND PRIMARY. 



Model First Reader (Word Method). 

Spelling. 

Oral Arithmetic 

Addition and Subtraction Tables. 



Map of Michigan, and Script Writing^on 

Slates. 
Drawing on Slates. 



THIRD PRIMARY. 



Model Second Reader. 
Independent Child's Speller. 
Oral Arithmetic 
Script Writing on Slates. 



Drawing on Slates. 
Sheldoiris Object Lessons. 
Oral Instruction in Geography. 



FIRST INTERMEDIATE. 



Model Third Reader, Spelling. 
Hager's Primary Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 



Sheldon's Object Lessons. 
Colton's Introductory Geography. 



SECOND INTERMEDIATE. 



Harvey's Third Reader. 
Third Model Reader. 
Swinton's Language Primer. 
Colton's Common School Geography. 



White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Intellectual Arithmetic 
Spelling, Writing, 
nager's Elementary Arithmetic 
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THIRD INTERMEDIATE, OR GRAMMAR. 



Swinton^s Language LessonSr- 
Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Hooker^s Child^s Book of Nature. 
Colton-8 Common School Geography. 
Analytical Speller. 



Hager*8 Elementary Arithmetic. 
Anderson's Junior Class History of the 

United States. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 



Table XI. 
Prodtictioiu of Labor in Various Departments. 

PRODUCTIONS OF FARM AND COST OF SAME PRESENTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC. 

4. ACT 206. PUBLIC ACTS, 1881. 



669 bushels potatoes @ 40c 

573 bushels apples @ 60c 

432 bushels turnips @ 25c 

88 bushels onions @ 65c 

20 bushels parsnips ® 80c 

85 bushels radishes @ 25c 

22 bushels beets @ 25c 

19} bushels carrots 

23 bushels string beans @ 45c.. 

35 bushels cucumbers @ 40c 

8 bushels peas $1.00 

21 bushels tomatoes @ 50c 

33} bushels peaches $2.00 . 

1} bushels grapes @ $1.25 

1 bushel pears 

317 doz. bunches asparagus (^ 6c 
50 doz. bunches celery @ 40c. . . 
453 doz. ears sweet corn @ 12c. 
290 doz. eggs @18c 



$267 60 

343 80 

108 00 

57 20 

16 00 

21 25 

5 50 

4 48 

10 35 

14 00 

8 00 

10 50 

67 00 

1 87 

1 50 

19 02 

20 00 
54 36 
52 20 



3,686 pounds pork @ 7c 

656 pounds beef @ 8c 

520 pounds lettuce @ 5c 

2,501 qts. Snyder blackberries 

@ 12c 

44 qts. raspberries @ 12c . 

192 qts. currants @ 4c 

26,321 qts. milk at 3)0 

3,200 heads cabbage @ 5c 

57 Hubbard squashes @ 5c 

4 tons sweet com stalks $4 

47 tons hay @ $10 

Total value of productions.. 

Total am^t charged to farm 

and barn 

Net value of productions... 



$268 02 
52 48 
26 00 

300 12 

6 28 

7 68 
921 24 
160 00 

2 85 

16 00 

470 00 



$3,401 70 
1,764 90 



$1,646 80 



Note. — The amount charged to farm and barn includes what has been paid t<k 
agricultural tools, all straw used for children's beds, amounting to about $150.00, and 
for labor in keeping lawns mowed, making soap, and doing all the general chOring 
for this institution, which has been more, on an average, than one man could perform. 



SEWING ROOM. 



Dresses 

Aprons 

Shirts 

Drawers 

Sheets 

Napkins 

Towels 

Handkerchiefs 

Waists 

Mattresses 

Repellents . ... 
Clothes bags.. 
Night-caps... 
Bibs 




Christmas Suits 

Spreads , 

Table Cloths 

Pillowslips 

Bed Ticks 

Night Gowns 

Suspenders 

Pillows 

Chemises 

Erasers 

Neck Ties 

Toilet Sets 

Bed Ticks Repaired 



2 

64 

5 

482 

77 

123 

309 

6 

26 

9 

10 

a 
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SHOE SHOP. 



Prs. Boots made. 
Prs. Shoes made. 



1 
480 



Prs. Shoes repaired. 



3,275 



KNirriNa room. 


Prs. Socks knit 


340 


Prs. Mittens knit 


113 


• 






BAKERY. 


Loaves of Bread 


60,000 


Biscuit 


84,000 







rty 



Table XII. 
Dietary. 

BREAKFAST. 



SUKDAT. 


MONDAY. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


Coffee. 
Oat Meal. 
Bread. 
Meat Gravy. 


Milk. 
Hominy. 
Bread. 
Meat Gravy. 


Milk. 
Rice. 
Bread. 
Meat Gravy. 


Coffee. 
Hominy. 
Bread. 
Codfisli. 


Milk. 
Oat Meal. 
Bread. 
Hash. 
Molasses. 


Milk. 
Oat Meal. 
Bread. 
Codllsb. 


Milk. 
Rice. 
Bread. 
Meat Gravy. 



DINNER. 



Bread. 

Bsked Potatoai. 
Cold Meat. 
Cream Gravy. 
Pickles. 
Pie or Fruit. 



Bread. 

Pickles. 

Potatoes. 

Yeffeteble Soup. 

OQiom. 

Fruit. 



Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Pot. Pie. 
Cabbage. 
Fruit. 



Bread. 

Baked PotetoM. 
Meat Gravy. 
Pork and Beam. 
Fruit. 



Bread. 

Potatoes. 

Fish. 

Meat Gravy. 

Turnips. 

Fruit. 



Bread. 

Potatoes. 

Bean Soup. 

Onions. 

Cabbage. 

Fruit. 



Bread. 

Potatoes. 

Pork and Beaoi 

Turnips. 

Pickles. 

Fruit. 



Bread. 

Milk. 
Gingerbread. 



Bread. 
Milk. 



SUPPER. 



Bread. 
Milk. 
Biscuit. 
Molasses. 



Bread. 
Mush. 
Milk. 



Bread. 
Milk. 



Bread. 
Milk. 
Biscuit. 
Molasses. 



Bread. 
Mush. 
Milk. 



The above is the regular dietary; but in addition to this, during the season when vegetables and 

Eeen firuits were abundant, the children's tables were furnished with string beans, peas, squash, 
rries, etc., etc. 



Althongh no marked changes have been made in the general management 
of this institution since our last report was issued, there is every reason to 
believe that good progress has been made, and that it is nearer the ideal of 
what such an institution should be, than ever before. 
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Health. 



In respect to health, the institution has more than maintained the high san- 
itary reputation of former years. Particularly has this been tme of the past 
year, in which no death has occurred, nor has there been one during a period 
of fifteen months previous to this time, out of oyer 500 different individaals 
that have been connected with the school. The whole number of deaths dar- 
ing the past five years is only six. Few places have ever shown such a high 
health record among children of the age of ours. Such a record is the highest 
endorsement of our dietary, and the sanitary arrangements of this Institation. 
No serious cases of sickness have occurred since last sprii&g. Last winter there 
were three cases of scarlet fever, but the disease was soon stamped out by iso- 
lating the children and disinfecting the rooms and clothing. One year ago last 
spring there was an extensive epidemic of measles, which resulted in the death 
of one child. 



DiBTARY. 

Our published bill of fare, which may be found in the preceding tables, 
shows that the children's food, though plain, is wholesome, abundant, and 
provided in sufficient variety. At the same time it is well cooked, and only the 
best quality of raw material is used. The plump, healthy looking faces of 
the children, their rapid growth, and the absence of sickness, is the best assur- 
ance that our dietary is constructed on hygienic principles. Fruit in some 
form is furnished once each day. Pure, rich milk is used in large quantities 
twice each day. The best and lightest of white and brown bread is always on 
their tables, usually three kinds of vegetables are given them for dinner, and 
oat-meal, rice, hominy, mush, and the best quality of New Orleans molasses 
are regularly used on different days each week. Large quantities of fresh beef 
and fish are consumed, and palatable gravies are made of milk, flour, and 
butter, or of fresh beef thoroughly steamed. This usually takes the place of 
butter, and the children are very fond of it on their bread. 

Cost Per Capita. 

During the financial year ending June 30, 1881, the number of children on 
our rolls averaged 308. These were supported at a total cost, for current 
expenses, of $35,887.99, or at a per capita cost of $116.42. During the same 
period, 112 were placed in families, in addition to the above number, making 
the total number of children provided for that year, by the State Public 
School, at this institution, or in families, and of whose support the counties 
were relieved, 420, at a per capita cost of $85.44. The current expenses for 
the past year amounted to $37,200.26. The average number on our rolls was 
311, and the cost per capita was $119.61. One hundred and eleven children 
were placed in homes permanently, making the whole number provided for by 
this institution the past year, 422 ; the per capita cost of whose support was 
$88.15. 

The high price of provisions has somewhat increased the cost of running 
the institution over that of former years, as is seen from the above statement. 
The great productiveness of our little farm the past year has prevented the 
cost from swelling still higher. 

As the place of every child sent out to a home is immediately filled by 
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another broaght from the coanty hoases that must be provided at once with 
two suits of clothing throughout, it can readily be seen that the cost of run- 
ning this institution is largely increased when a large number of children are 
placed in homes. The one hundred and eleven children placed out the past 
year, and about the same number the previous year, have not cost the institu- 
tion less than 11,000 each year more for clothing than if they had remained 
with us. This would amount to more than three dollars per capita on the 
average number in the school during the past two years, and would have 
reduced the per capita cost of supporting the children by that amount, making 
it for 1880-1, 1113.42, and for the year 1881-2, $116.61. 

Fabh. 

The farm has been more productive the past summer than ever before. In the 
summer of 1881, the great drouth shortended the crops of all kinds, and almost 
mined the potato crop; so that we were obliged to purchase about 600 bushels 
of potatoes at high prices. But this year we have grown nearly all of the fruit 
and vegetables we shall need to carry us through the coming winter and spring. 
About two-thirds of the milk used has been produced from our own cows. 
If we had more land, so as to enable us to keep eight or ten more cows, we 
could produce all that is needed. 

Four years ago this fall something over an acre of land was planted with 
Snyder blackberries. This year the canes produced over 100 bushels. For 
five weeks the tables of the entire institution were supplied with this healthful 
and delicious fruit. Six hundred quarts were canned, and 27 bushels were 
sold at t3.84 per bushel. Among other leading articles produced on the farm 
were 420 bushels turnips, 669 bushels of potatoes, 3,200 cabbages, 600 bushels 
apples, 26,321 quarts milk, 47 tons hay, and 3,686 pounds pork. 

Amusekents anp Rbgbeations. 

The children have all frequently picnicked in the woods and orchards with 
their teachers and cottage managers. The older boys have also gone to the 
lake with the farmer several times to bathe. Not a few of them have attended 
socials and other church entertainments in the city. As in former years, the 
officers of the Branch County Agricultural Society have kindly extended invi- 
tations to the whole school to visit the fair. All of the holidays have been 
appropriately observed, and made memorable occasions to the children. Boun- 
tiful turkey dinners were served on Thanksgiving and Christmas, and on the 
latter day presents were distributed to all the children, purchased with the 
interest of the "Kittie Bagley Fund," which was presented by ex-Governor 
Bagley for this purpose, in memory of his little daughter Eittie, who died 
many years ago. 

The ^'Fourth'' was celebrated by the firing of guns, a procession, the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, patriotic songs, speeches, an extra 
dinner, a picnic in the orchard, and a very fine display of fireworks in the 
evening. A fine stereopticon, arranged for giving dissolving views, has been 
purchased, and with its aid many amusing and instructive entertainments have 
been given. A further expenditure of from 150 to $100 for slides would give 
us a fine collection, and add much to the pleasure and profit of these enter- 
tainments. 

It is very desirable that, at as early a day as possible, a playhouse for the 
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children in stormy weather shall he erected, similar to that recently huilt at 
the Bef orm School. Through several months of the year this is a real neces- 
sity, and there are many hot or stormy days in each month when snch a 
bailding would promote the health, happiness, and good morals of the 
children. 

DiSCIPLINB. 

The question is many times asked how the children are disciplined. In 
answer I have to say, generally, that the character of our government is pater- 
nal. The majority of the children are kept in order by the rules and general 
system of the institution without resorting to any or much punishment. But 
all cannot be so governed. Some are very disobedient and vicious, destructive 
of property, overbearing and oppressive towards their fellows, untruthful and 
dishonest, and resort must be had to such punishments as are best suited to 
their years, dispositions, and offenses. What will reach one child effectively, 
makes no impression upon another. The circumstances of the particular 
case in hand can alone determine the punishment. 

It has been claimed by some institutions that they do not use corporal pun- 
ishment. A careful and somewhat extended investigation of this claim has 
convinced me that they must have forgotten. I am convinced that there is 
not a child's institution in the country where corporal punishment is not occa- 
sionally resorted to as the most effective punishment for some children. This 
institution has never made any such pretensions. As a last resort, when all 
other things have proved ineffective, a few strokes, from two to ten^ as the 
case may be, are given on the hand with a light switch or leather strap. This 
is usually sufficient. At least I am satisfied that if such a moderate punish- 
ment fails, greater severity would, in time, tend to harden instead of soften- 
ing the culprit. Placing children in bed for a part or all of the day, depriv- 
ing them of play, giving them bread and water for one meal, or shutting them 
up by themselves in a cheerful room where they may have time to reflect and 
come to themselves, I find sometimes quite effective. In all cases more depends 
upon the spirit and manner of the peraon administering the punishment 
than upon the punishment itself. I know that there are persons who disap- 
prove of all these or any punishments, but I think that eight years' experi- 
ence, with twelve hundred children, such as come to us, would considerably 
modify their views, and they would discover things not dreamed of in their 
philosophy. It will still ever be true, however, that the " minimum of pun- 
ishment is the maximum of excellence." 

Imphovemei^ts. 

With the appropriations made by the last Legislature many important 
improvements have been made. Twenty-five hundred feet of drain tile have 
been laid in the farm, the play grounds, and around the buildings. A new 
fire well, eight feet in diameter, with an average depth of eight feet of water, 
has been dug and so connected with the old one that our large force pump can 
draw from both for domestic or fire purposes. An earth cellar 18 by 38 feet, 
with a capacity for storing about 1,500 bushels of vegetables, and a cool- 
house, with a capacity for 500 tons of coal, have been constructed. The hog 
pen has been enlarged, and all of the buildings have been moved from the 
east to the west side of the play-ground. The cow barn has been raised and 
a basement built under it, furnishing room for seventeen cows. The gas and 
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water pipes have been extended into both barns and the horses and cows can 
now be watered inside of the buildings. A better arranged and more conven- 
ient barn than our cow barn is seldom seen. 

The most important improvement of all is the erection of gas works, during 
the last summer^ which enables us to manufacture our own gas at a much 
lower cost than we even anticipated and of most excellent quality. The 
retorts, machinery, and holders were furnished and erected by the United Gas 
Improvement Company, of Philadelphia. The cistern and buildings were 
built by the day. The gas is manufactured from crude petroleum, which is 
passed through a retort brought to a white heat, after which it is purified by 
passing through a scrubber, when the tar and all impurities are extracted. 
Our holder has a capacity for 5,000 cubic feet of gas and is placed in a sub- 
stantial building erected for the purpose. It can be filled in ten hours with 
a little attention from the engineer. This amount of gas lasts from three to 
ten days, depending upon the season of the year. Tie oil is procured by the 
car load and is stored in a GO-barrel iron tank built for the purpose. Sixty 
barrels will probably last about one year and costs about six and one-half 
cents per gallon, most of the cost being the transportation. 

The success of this improvement exceeds our most sanguine expectations. 
From 260^ gallons of crude petroleum we made 36,583 feet of gas of about 
23 candle power. In heating the retort 3,875 pounds of soft coal were used. 
The cost was as follows : 

260i gallons oil @ 6.4c $16 67 

3,875 pounds coal @ 22c. per hundred 8 52 

Total cost of 36,583 feet gas $25 19 

• 

This gives an average cost of 68 cents per thousand feet.* The labor was 
nothing, as no extra help is employed, and it takes but a few hours of the 
engineer's time each week from other duties. This amount of gas lasted 54 
days, costing us on an average 47 cents per day to light the whole institution. 
For the same period of time it has cost us on an average the last six years, 
$1.27. 

A Day Spent at the 'State School. 

Many have quite a curiosity to know how the children pass their time at the 
State School. 

At 5 : 30 o'clock in the morning, in summer, and at G o'clock, in the winter, 
a fine toned Meneeley bell, weighing 500 pounds, is rung for rising. Instantly, 
such is the power of habit, the feet of almost every child touch the floor 
throughout the entire institution. It is rarely the case that a child has to be 
aroused. As soon as dressed, the larger children go at once to work in the var- 
ious departments; some to the stables to care for the horses and other stock, 
and to milk ; some to the kitchen and dining-room to assist in preparing the 
breakfast, and others remain to make the beds and place the cottages in good 
order. The smaller children amuse themselves with papers, pictures, toys, or 
play. At 6: 15 the first breakfast bell sounds, and during the next fifteen 
minutes the children gather into their respective cottages and prepare for 

* Since the above was written, farther experience has shown that it costs us only 60 cents per 
thousand feet at above prices for material. 

23 
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breakfast At 6 : 30 the second bell sounds, and directly from one of the cot- 
tages thirty boys file out, graded perfectly in size, the largest leading, and 
march to the large dining-hall, keeping step to the beat of a bass drum sta- 
tioned near the dining-room door. When this company has passed by, another 
files out from th^ next cottage, and so on until all the cottages are emptied 
and the whole school is marching, by companies, in all parts of the grounds. 
In the large dining-room, 50x80 feet, there are ten tables, one for each cot- 
tage. The managers of the cottages preside at the head of the tables to pre- 
serve good order and see that each child is properly served. As soon as the 
room becomes quiet the matron of the Institution touches a bell, when, with 
bowed heads, three hundred voices unite in saying the following grace : 

"We thank Thee 0, Lord, for this food, and for all Thy care over us. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and lead us not into temptation, bat deliver 
us from evil. Amen." All remain quietly waiting until the food is properly 
distributed by waiters, chosen from among the larger children, ani the cottage 
manager has given the signal. 

While they are eating, all of the employes, except the teachers and managers, 
are breakfasting in another room. After breakfast the children pass out as 
they came in, orderly and keeping step until they reach their cottages, when 
they break ranks and rush for the play grounds, and the fun commences in 
earnest. 

At 7 : 45 the work bell rings, and they again work for about an hour, on the 
farm, in the shoe shop, in the knitting and sewing rooms, in the laundry, 
bakery, kitchen, or elsewhere. One of the most attractive sights in the work 
department is that of the knitting class, where forty boys, all under ten years 
old, are engaged in knitting socks. They have an instructor, and the class is 
arranged on benches and is as orderly as a school. Many of these boys can 
knit quite rapidly and well. Another interesting department is the shoe shop, 
where a dozen boys mend and make the shoes for the whole Institution. The 
present foreman of the shoe shop was formerly one of our boys, and now works 
on a salary. The children in these two departments receive a small premium 
for each pair of socks knit or shoes made, to stimulate them. They never 
have to be urged to their work, but are always waiting for the work bell to 
ring. 

At 9: 30 the children assemble for school. Six competent teachers are 
employed to instruct them. Each teacher has from 40 to 60 pupils under her 
care. The six school-rooms are bright and cheerful, and furnished with the 
best kind of school furniture and appliances. The grades are similar to those 
of public schools everywhere. Oral instruction is largely given. Beading, 
writing, grammar, history, drawing, geography, and arithmetic are taught. 
The children go out to homes too early to show complete results. Some of the 
children become fine penmen and show considerable skill in drawing. The 
great majority of the children do not know their letters when they enter the 
school. In one part of the building, during school hours, telegraphy is 
taught to a class of about a dozen children, most of whom are in some way 
crippled. This class is instructed by two of our own boys, who are good oper- 
ators and can readily read from the main line, and will, without doubt, get 
good positions as soon as they become a little older. The first scholar who 
received instruction in this class, and who had lost a limb, secured a position 
last April at $55 per month, which he still holds. Our office, which ib con- 
nected by a line of a mile and a half in length with the city office, furnishes 
fine opportunities for the children to learn. 
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At 12 o'clock dinner is served, and, after dinner, they work or play until 2 
o'clock, when they are again instracted in school until 4: 30 o'clock. After 
school they play until 5 : 30, when they assemble for tea ; and after tea, all 
who do not have special duties to perform in the dining-room have another 
hour or two for play. 

At dusk they assemble at the ringing of the cottage bells in their respective 
cottages for evening worship, to study their Sunday-school lessons, and to 
receive moral and religious instruction from the cottage managers. Here the 
events of the day are talked over, errors and missteps are pointed out, and new 
resolutions, not always kept, to do better in the future are made. Strangers 
strolling through the grounds at that hour, looking into the brightly lighted 
rooms whore the children are gathered, or listening to the volume of song 
pouring out of every cottage, are usually deeply impressed, and often express 
themselves as proud of the State that has provided such homes for these little 
waifs. Directly after worship the children begin to go to bed, the smallest 
ones, who are already sleepy, first. But the older ones are allowed to sit up to 
a somewhat later hour if they wish to read, study, or play games. But before 
9 o'clock every child is in bed, and at 10 o'clock all the lights of the institu- 
tion, save a few dimly burning in the halls, are extinguished, and silence 
broods over what had lately been a scene of intense activity. 

On the Sabbath religious exercises are held in the chapel in the morning, 
and, at 3 o'clock P. M., the children meet in the chapel for Sunday-school. 
The largest children attend church in the morning in the city. 

 

Genebal Results. 

In presenting this report, I am reminded that the State Pnblic School has 
well entered the ninth year of its career, a period long enough to test, in a 
measure, many of the theories which have been held respecting it. 

Have the expectations of its projectors been realized? As a child-saving 
institution, is it accomplishing a good work? 

I propose, in answer to these questions, to give a few facts respecting the 
workings of this institution. 

Since the opening of the State Public School, May 21, 1874, 1,231 chil- 
dren have been received. Of these, 824 were boys and 407 were girls, show- 
ing that the ratio of boys to girls has been that of two to one. About fifty 
per cent of the whole number are the children of intemperate parents, seven- 
teen per cent are the children of criminals, about half of them were orphans 
or half orphans, quite a largo number were illegitimates, and perhaps thirty 
per cent were the children of respectable, though poor, parents. The great 
majority had received little mental or moral training previous to entering this 
school, and their environment had been exceedingly bad. They belonged 
emphatically, as a whole, to that class of neglected children whose steps tend 
downward and from which criminals and paupers come. A large percentage 
of these children, just how large it is not easy to determine, had been placed 
in one or more homes previous to entering this school, but, for various reasons, 
had failed to give satisfaction. Quite a number of them had been arrested for 
offenses against the law and convicted, but sentence was suspended and they 
were sent to this school. Some of them could not be controlled by their par- 
ents, and, while sent here as dependent children, were more proper subjects 
for the Keform School than for this institution. 
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The objection that has been made to institatioDS of this character by 
strangers unacquainted with the working of this, that it makes it too easy for 
the poor to become relieved of the support of their children, does not obtain 
here. Until dire necessity requires i^ the poor are rarely found willing, in 
our State, to surrender their children to come to this institution, where they 
are liable to be soon placed in homes. As a rule, they are totally dependent, 
and are so pronounced by the probate judge in his order which commits them 
to the care of this institution. 

Such is the material out of which this school is composed. What becomes 
of these children? Five have absconded from the school, 34 have died, 131 
have been returned to the counties from which thev came, 311 are still on our 
rolls, and 748 have been placed in homes. Of those returned to their counties 
27 were feeble-minded, 23 were diseased, 61 were regarded as more proper 
subjects for the two Keform Schools, and about 35 of these have since been 
sent there, so far as I can ascertain, while 20 have been returned to their 
counties in form only, for the reason that they were old enough to take care 
of themselves, and were anxious to do so without being bound out. Several 
of these are earning from twenty to fifty dollars per month, and assist in tak- 
ing care of their parents. 

Of those placed out, 178 were indentured to their own parents, whose affairs 
had improved, or to near relatives who had kindly stepped forward to provide 
a home for them. From such, ordinarily, no reporu have been received, as 
many of these families have removed into distant States. 

So far as can be ascertained, about 80 of the whole number placed out have 
left their homes. The reasons for their so doing are various. Quite a large 
percentage of these have been seduced away by their own friends. I find that 
it will never, or seldom ever, do to inform parents of the whereabouts of the 
children, as they manage in some way to make them discontented, or so annoy 
their guardians that they prefer to surrender them. But it is not always 
possible to prevent this. The older children can usually write to their parents, 
and often the guardians, out of sympathy for the children and parents, invite 
correspondence and visits, which ends in the child's absconding. 

Another prolific source of trouble, in this respect, is the unwise interference 
of neighbors, who, either through enmity towards the guardian, or to promote 
their own interests, make the children discontented with their homes, even 
when they are first-class, and induce them to leave, telling them that they can 
do much better by striking out for themselves. Others leave their homes 
because they are naturally restless, and would not be contented long any- 
where. And others, still, because they have some real cause of complaint 
against some of the family and are unhappy. It is remarkable that with all 
these disturbing causes so few leave their homes. But while wo regret that all 
do not remain in homes that are really good until they have served out their 
apprenticeship, it does not, by any means, follow that all who abscond go to 
the bad. The reverse is quite true. We frequently hear of bojs who left 
their homes years since, whom we had lost sight of for a long time, but who 
have turned out well, are earning good wages, have good, industrious habits, 
are attending school every winter, and have already laid up several hundreds 
of dollars. A number of these have visited us, and we found them gentle- 
manly in their manners, intelligent, and well dressed. One boy, now nineteen 
years old, who has laid up over $200 in the past two years, besides attending 
school all last winter, said to me, ''Isn't this better than to have stayed where 
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I was boand till twenty-one years of age and then get $100?" I conld not 
deny that it was a good thing for him. 

The fact is that^ while labor is so scarce and wages are so high, many 
strong, active boys will be induced to leave their homes on arriving at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen years. 

Eliminating those who have been placed with relatives, those who have left 
their homes without permission, and a few who have been sent by magistrates 
to the Reform School, leaves about 525 who should be, and probably are, still 
remaining in families. Earnest efforts have been made to secure reports from 
all of these in time for this report, but without success. Many of our county 
agents have reported promptly but quite a number have not. 

The following statement, abstracted from such reports as have reached me, 
will show what proportion of the children are doing fairly well : Of the 44G 
from whom reports have been received, 356 are reported obedient, 90 disobe- 
dient, 370 industrious, 76 not industrious, 356 improving morally, 90 not 
improving, 391 liked by guardians, 55 not liked. *  * 

1 would remark in this connection that when a child is first placed in a home 
our work in its behalf is only just fairly commenced. The child or guardian 
must be frequently corresponded with, and at least once a year, and many 
times oftener if the necessity arises. Difficulties between child and guardian 
must be adjusted, and quite frequently the child must be changed to several 
homes before it is permanently located. Great care is taken by the manage- 
ment of this school to avoid, as far as lies in their power, the placing of chil- 
dren in bad homes. But the responsibility rests almost entirely on the county 
agents, and no care on the part of the officers of the School can prevent this 
unless the agents themselves are extremely conscientious and careful. 

Very few of the applicants for children ever visit the School in person, and 
no children are ever apprenticed until the agent has stated in writing that 
^' after a careful investigation ho approves of the home and believes that the 
applicant will faithfully execute the contract indenturing the child to him." 

Notwithstanding all this, some unworthy applicants have been recommended, 
and some children, not a very large number, it is to be hoped, have been 
placed in poor homes. Perhaps no amount of care on the part of county 
agents could prevent this entirely. As the charge against this institution, of 
carelessness in placing out children, has come from a few persons, I will here 
say that the management of this institution has never agreed with those who 
seem to think that ** almost any home is better than the best institution," 
and that about all that is necessary to save this class of children is to push them 
out into homes as rapidly as possible. But while fully believing that a good 
home is a better place than any institution for all children that can be con- 
trolled by ordinary family influences, it is also believed that such homes can 
not be found by the wholesale, and that great care should be exercised in 
selecting them. It takes something more than a ''farm of eighty acres" to 
make a good home. Many people are not qualified to care for and train their 
own, to say nothing of other children. Then, too, there are children who are 
exceptional, and, f<y some years at least, can be controlled more successfully 
in an institution than in a family. Many children who had been placed in 
homes before they came here, or who have been repeatedly placed out after 
coming here, but proved to be incorrigible and developed badly in families, 
have afterwards done well in the school and been fitted for homes, and are 
now respectable young people. 
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Conclusion, 

It has not been the custom at this institatioii to scatter conipIimentB pro- 
f asely> bat I should like to say that we have never had a more efficient force 
of workers^ as a wholc^ than the present one, from the highest to the lowest 
grade. Harmony has usually prevailed, and it would be difficult indeed to 
organize a new working force with so many members thoroughly fitted for 
their several positions. This does not mean that there is not room for improve- 
ment on the part of some> and that there are not degrees of efficiency among 
so many; but^ upon the whole, their work has been yery satisfactorily done, 
and I wish to thank all for their efficient and cordial support. 

I wish, also, to thank the Coldwater Republican, Laming Republican^ Deaj 
and Dumb Mirror^ Grange Visitor^ and Church Helper for copies of their 
papers, Hon. James Burns for half a barrel of candy for the children last 
Christmas, and Hon. James Snow of Muskegon for two bushels of choice 
grapes sent the children, and Ex-Mayor Tibbets and the manager of an enter- 
tainment for a matinee at the opera house. 

With thanks to you, gentlemen, for your forbearance, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

LYMAN P. ALDEN, 

Superintendent, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hod. Vasmum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of I^ublic Instruction : 

Sib, — I have the honor to submit the following report : 

Generally speaking, the work accomplished both by facnlty and students 
during the past year in Adrian College, may be regarded with great satisfac- 
tion. The faculty throughout the year has been harmonious in its action as a 
body, and its deliberations have been characterized by good feeling. Severally 
its members have manifested diligence and faithfulness in the duties of their 
respective positions. The students in the main have exhibited an earnest inter- 
est in their studies and a commendable propriety in their conduct. A strong 
moral sentiment in favor of orderly conduct and manly habit exists among our 
students, and to this, I think, can be referred the absence of much of that 
rowdyism, and of many of those demoralizing influences that are to be found 
in many American colleges. 

Attendance. 

The whole number of students enrolled during the past year is two hundred 
and twenty-two. This is an increase over any enrollment within the past 
twelve years in the history of the college. The number graduating at this last 
commencement is as follows : In the literary course, six ; in the school of 
music, six; in the normal school, eight; total, twenty. 

LiTEBABY DePABTHENT. 

The course of studies in the literary department the past year has been 
slightly changed. A re-arrangement of the Latin and Greek studies by which 
they have been made to correspond with collateral studies in other depart- 
ments has been effected, and, at the same time, the standard for entrance into 
the college course has been advanced in these branches. The Latin has been 
under the charge of Prof. A. E. Sanford, principal of the ladies* department, 
and the advanced classes in Greek have been under the care of Prof. J. D. 
Cornelius. Their work has been such is to merit commendation. 

The department of physics and chemistry has been under the care of Dr. H. 
W. Eaton for the past year. Dr. Eaton came to our college at the beginning 
of the year from the University of Leipsig, Germany, where he had spent three 
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years working in the laboratories of that celebrated iustitution. Thorough 
work has been accomplished by the classes under his charge. 

Daring the year a new working laboratory for the students in chemistry has 
been completed. The accommodations for students in chemistry previously 
were insufficient. 

The executive committee appointed Mr. 0. £. Wilbur, an alumnus of the 
College and more recently a graduate of Yale Divinity School, Assistant 
Professor of History and Political Science; also, Mr. Wilbert Ferguson has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek. 

The'normal school, during the past year, under the direction of Prof. E 6. 
Walker, has shown an increase both in the number of students and in the 
interest of its work. 

School of Music. 

This department of the college has been under the successful direction of 
Prof. Rupp. Six graduates go out from tlie instrumental department this 
year. The patronage of this department is encouraging. The vocal depart- 
ment, for the last term has been under the care of Miss Fannie George, a 
former student of this institution. Miss George has spent several years in Ger- 
many and France, under the tuition of some of the best vocal teachers, and 
iier wide opportunities for instruction, together with her excellent natural 
adaptations, qualify her for a high order of success in this work. The pro- 
gress of pupils under her care during the past term has been very satisfactory. 

School of Theology. 

A three years' course in this school was planned several years ago. Since 
then classes in systematic theology, homiletics, natural theology, and Greek 
testament have been taught regularly. But it was felt that theological instruc- 
tion should be more complete and thorough than with past arrangements, so 
at the meeting of the board in June the school of theology was reorganized 
by making Dr. G. B. McElroy dean of this school, and continuing him as Amos 
Professor of Systematic Theology. Alfred P. Powelson, a graduate of Adrian 
College, and recently Fellow of the Divinity School at Yale College, New 
Haven, was elected Professor of Church and Doctrinal History. Bev. S. K. 
Spahr, an alumnus of Adrian College, and for some time an attendant at 
Wittenberg Theological Seminary, has been engaged to give instruction in 
homiletics. Prof. M. L. Jennings will give instruction in Greek Testament 
^nd Hebrew, and the President of the College will teach natural theology. 

Impboyemekts. 

North Hall, destroyed on Nov. 21, 1880, by fire, was completed during the 
early part of the year, at a cost of about thirteen thousand dollars. It proves 
to be a great improvement over the former building. The first floor, instead of 
being used for dormitories as formerly, is given up entirely to public purposes. 
Several recitation and lecture rooms with the college library, offices, and bath- 
room are comprised on the first floor. ^The second and third floors are used 
for dormitories, the plan of which is an improvement on the rooms in the 
building before the fire. The library accommodations are very good so long as 
as the library remains near its present size. The room is light, airy, and com* 
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fortably provided with facilities for usiug and referring to the books, and is 
sapplied with leading periodicals of the day. 

Degrees. 

The conditions required for obtaining the degrees of bachelor of arts, bach- 
elor of science, and bachelor of philosophy have been somewhat changed, and 
are as follows : 

The degree of bachelor of arts will be conferred on the completion of 750 
hoars of work in the department of classics, together with a sufficient number 
of courses in other departments to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

The degree of bachelor of science will bo conferred on the completion of 
750 hours of work in the departments of mathematics, physical sciences, and 
natural history, together with a sufficient number of courses in other depart- 
ments to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

The degree of bachelor of philosophy will be conferred on the completion of 
750 hours of work in the the departments of English literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, and political science, together with a sufficient number of courses in 
other departments to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. S. STEPHENS, 

Presidcfit. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, * 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — I have the honor herewith to present my report for Albion College 
for the year 1882. 

Since my lost annual i*eport the Faculty of the Institution have devoted 
much time to the consideration of the methods and order of college work — 
in other words to the problem of the unfolding of the intellect through college 
systems and agencies. One conclusion reached is that the prevailing methods 
are unphilosophical, and hence radically defective. 

All psychologists tell us that the logical and chronological antecedents of 
knowledge ai*o not identical. The chronological consists of phenomena and 
properties or attributes. These giving the occasion always precede in point of 
time the affirmations of reason which supply a logical basis for experience. 
Ohronologically, it is facts before principles, the concrete before the abstract, 
objects before their explanation, the what before the why. 

This lesson, which all experience teaches us, should not be disregarded in 
college plans and work. The universal voice of history in the building up of 
every temple of science, in the successful unfolding of the principles of phi- 
losophy, in the progress of civilization, in the utilization of nature's laws, as 
well as in the development and enlightenment of the individual human intel- 
lect, declares that we come to the logical through a chronological antecedent 
which lies at the opposite extreme from the logical. All phenomena rest on a 
logical foundation, but we invariably find that which rests on the basis before 
we find the basis itself. Our knowledge is not complete till we discover the 
foundation, but chronologically it is the last though most important factor of 
our knowledge. To instruct a child by discarding all concrete illustrations or 
exemplifications of principles is wholly condemned by Ood's method of pro- 
jecting his own grand thoughts before us in nature. 

We have, therefore, reconstructed our courses of study so as to commence 
with the near, that which we can behold from our present standpoint, and pro- 
ceed to that which is more remote. We take the concrete and through it 
develop the principles on which it rests. We go from the known, which 
touches us on every side, to the unknown, which has given rise to the known. 
We reach causes through effects with which we are familiar, or with whicH we 
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may easily become familiar, and theu strike ont after God's plau iu develop- 
ing the wonderful system he has established. It is evident we must begin at a 
point opposite to that from which Omniscience begins. God commences with 
the nniversaly and gives us the particular as a partial illustration of the uni- 
versal. Man begins with the particular and gradually moves towards the 
universal. The finite cannot proceed by the same method as the infinite. 

We have, therefore, planned our work so as to follow nature's order in all 
cases in which we understand that order. In history we first look at its out- 
come in the condition of the world to-day, and th^u seek for the forces which 
have wrought out the civilizations which exist on the two continents. Under- 
standing the life of the 19th century we are prepared intelligently to trace 
out the causes which have produced these effects. We take up philosophy in 
the careful consideration of the human mind phenomenally and dynamically, 
determining the present accepted analysis of the soul, and afterwards turn our 
attention to the history of psychological and metaphysical speculations. We 
teach science before the history of science. 

In language we proceed from the English to contemporaneous foreign lan- 
guages, and when these have been pretty thoroughly mastered we take up the 
Latin and Greek. We adopt this order in the languages for several reasons : 

1. The step from the English to the French and German is much less than 
from the English to the Latin and Greek, and common sense would dictate 
that we take that which lies nearest to us. 

2. Among the first results to be sought with the youth is the deepening of 
interest in study, an inspiration growing out of a love for that which engages 
his thoughts. This can be more readily secured in the average student by 
setting; him at work on a living rather than a dead language. 

3. The ancient languages are eminently inflectional and therefore present 
very difficult problems to the student. To solve these problems most easily he 
needs the knowledge and discipline that can be gained by studying the lan- 
guages of to-day. 

4. Not only may the Latin and Greek be more readily mastered after gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of French and German, but a more living interest 
will be taken in these ancient tongues, and the incentive to scholarship is 
greatly augmented. 

Therefore, in putting the modern before the ancient languages we believe 
we have taken a step in the right direction, and that in the study of language 
we have adopted the order of nature, and are rendering service to sound and 
liberal education. We devote two years to the study of modern languages 
before we take up the Latin, and three years before we take up the Greek. 
Thus we hope to make better scholars in both ancient and modern tongues. 

Albion College has six distinct courses of study, designated the Classical^ 
Latin, Greek, Scieniific, Latin Scientific, and English and Modern Language 
courses. These courses are unlike from the beginning of the first preparatory 
year, but separate most fully at the beginning of the junior year. Aside from 
the classical, they are arranged for the benefit of specialists. 

The trial of one term which we have given to our new order greatly 
encourages us in the work on which we have entered. The attendance at the 
College has increased, and with it the interest in study. Many have been 
attracted by the method, and express themselves fully in sympathy with it. 

We have added one more year to our preparatory courses. By this means 
we shall be able to test more rigidly the merit of our "new departure." 
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Iq the junior and senior years we have introduced quite largely university 
methods. By this I mean that a considerable preparation of the work will not 
be carried forward by daily recitations, but through a system of individual 
investigations on the part of the student in connection with the advice which 
the teacher supplies as it may be required. 

The attendance in the conservatory of music has nearly doubled during the 
year. Four teachers are now employed in this department, and a four years' 
literary course is provided for all who desire to attain the degree of Bachelor 
of Music. 

The school of painting is making steady advancement, and provision now 
exists for giving instruction in all those branches which will entitle the student 
to the degree of Bachelor of Painting. 

Many additions have been made to the museum during the past twelve 
months, compelling the construction of six large cases. 

Some valuable apparatus has been put in the labc^^^tory by which quanti- 
tative analysis can be more extensively carried forward. ". 

The library has received some very useful books, as we 9Xe now engaged in 
supplying works which furnish facilities for the better workfi^g of the several 
departments. The largest work done in the library during t^^ year is the 
re-cataloguing of the books on an improved and much more exhaustive plan. 
We are now making every part of the library useful to the stu^e"^*^ i^ the 
prosecution of his daily studies. \ 

The funds for the erection and equipment of an astronomical odifervatory 
are mostly raised, and we hope to have the building up and instrunPe'^** ^^ 
their place before the time for our next report. \ 

In many respects the past year has been productive of more that enteV® ^^^ 
the history of a living, progressive college than any similar period dur|[ng its 
existence. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. PISKE, Presideht^ 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Vasnuh B. Cochran, 

StuerifUendent of Public Insti^uction : 

SiB^ — In compliance with the laws of the State of Michigan, I have the 
honor to submit the following report of the condition of the Detroit College 
for the session ending June 28, 1882 : 

Officbes of the Institution. 
Board of Trustees. 

Rev. J. G. Walshc, S. J., President. 
Rev. J. P. Frieden, S. J., Secretary. 
Rev. Dominic Niederkorn, S. J., Treasurer. 
Rev. J. P. Real, S. J. 
Rev. J. N. Polland, S. J. 

Faculty. 

Rev. J. G. Walshe, S. J., President. 

Rev. J. P. Frieden, S. J., Prefect of Studies and Discipline. 
J. A. Doyle, S. J., Professor of Physics and Chemistry. 
Rev. J. W. Poland, S. J., Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution. 
J. J. Conway, S. J., Professor of Poetry and Humanities. 
G. A. Hoeffer, S. J., Professor of German and Instructor in First Academic. 
J. A. Doyle, S. J., Instructor in Second Academic. 

J. P. Desmedt, S. J., Professor of French and Instructor in Third Aca- 
demic. 
J. H. Meuffels, S. J., Instructor in the Commercial Classes. 
J. J. Donoher, S. J., Preparatory Course. 

Matriculation. 

No fee for matriculation is required. The institution is open to students of 
every denomination. Candidates for admission, after an examination by the 
Prefect of Studies or by a board of examiners under him, is placed in that 
class for which his previous qualifications have fitted him. The records for 
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the past session indicate a regular attendance of one handred and fifty-seven: 
21 in the scientific-collegiate, 77 in the academiOy 38 in the commercial coarsOy 
with 21 in the preparatory department. 

Courses of Instruction. 

There three courses of instruction : the scientific-collegiate^ the academic, 
and commercial courses. The scientific-collegiate comprises four classes: 
philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, humanities, and embraces, together with the 
ordinary studies of the classical course, the study of logic, metaphysics, ethics, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 
Diplomas arc granted to those students only, of this department, who have 
attended lectures in the sciences for at least three sessions, and who have passed 
a satisfactory examination in chemistry, natural philosophy, and the higher 
mathematics, as well as in the several branches of the collegiate course. Stu- 
dents failing in the scientific examinations graduate with secondary honors. 
The academic department is preparatory to the scientific-collegiate, and 
corresponds to the high schools of our country. It aims at imparting a thor- 
ough Latin, Greek, and English ante-collegiate instruction, together with a 
comprehensive knowledge of physical geography, elementary mathematics, 
book-keeping, and history. The commercial course embraces all the branches 
of a good English education, is completed in four years, preparing students 
for business or commercial pursuits. A class of rudiments for young students 
unqualified to enter the lower classes of the academic or commercial courses, 
has been opened to supply the necessary preparation. 

Scholastic Proficiency. 

The class standing and progress of each student is ascertained by a system of 
monthly competitions and by examinations. There two examinations of all 
the classes annually, the first at the end of January, the second at the end of 
June. In each of these semi-annual examinations the several classes are sub- 
mitted to a severe test in all the branches studied during the previous half 
year. Any student failing in the January examination descends to a lower 
class, unless he supplies for his deficiency within a specified time, and mean- 
while performs satisfactorily his ordinary class work. Failure in the June 
examination debars a student from advancement to a higher class. During 
the session students are promoted when, by successful efforts, they have fitted 
themselves for a higher class, and such promotion is held to be equivalent to 
to the honors of the previous class. 

Moral Advancement. 

For .he maintenance of good order and discipline, without which good 
results are unattainable, strict obedience, assiduous application, and blameless 
conduct are required of every student. Any serious fault touching these essen- 
tial points renders the offender liable to effective correction, and even of dis- 
missal, if this be deemed necessary by the faculty. Three times a year reports 
are made to the parents or guardians of the students, to inform them of the 
conduct and improvement of their sons and wards. Catholic students are 
required and exhorted to a frequent exercise of their religious teachings. 
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Libraries. 

Tho college library, which is altogether dependent upon private resources, 
numbers, notwithstanding, upwards of three thousand volumes. The students* 
library, at their exclusive disposition, is a very choice selection of leading 
works in the various departments of English literature. The object of the 
institution in this is to encourage good and useful reading and to counteract 
the moral and intellectual evils wrought by a too promiscuous, trashy, and 
pernicious literature. During the past year the students and their friends 
have added several new volumes to tho librarv. 

Societies. 

The Philomathic Society has been organized among the students of the 
scientific-collegiate department to foster a taste for eloquence and literature. 
Its members meet once a week to exercise themselves in dramatic reading and 
extemporaneous debate. Carefully prepared essays on historical subjects are 
read and discussed twice a month. During the past year special attention was 
given to the early history of Michigan. 

Prizes. 

An interesting feature of last year's class work was the competition for gold 
medals in the evidences of religion, history, and elocution. The offices of 
the institution are eager to express their admiration of the zeal manifested by 
the generous donors of these medals, who were Bev. Charles Beilly, D. D., and 
Hon. W. B. Moran, of Detroit, and Mr. P. Poland, of Cincinnati, respectively, 
Their example has proved an incentive to the emulation of others who have 
kindly offered other medals for the following session. 

JAS. G. WALSHE, S. J., 

President, 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

SuperirUenderU of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir, — The annual reporfc of the Detroit Medical College should have 
been made at the end of the fiscal year^ on July 1st, but was delayed on 
account of the absence of the President of the Faculty in Europe. 

In the summer of 1880-81, it became necessary, on account of serious dis- 
sentions in the Faculty, to completely re-organize that body. This could not 
be done without creating somo ill feeling and dissatisfaction, which re-acted 
upon the class, causing disaffection of a portion, and thu^ reducing its num- 
bers. Although the immediate effect of the re-organization was injuriouSy the 
ultimate result — by producing unanimity, and thereby adding to the efficiency 
of the Faculty — will bo, it is believed, highly beneficial. As at present con- 
stituted the Faculty consists of the following members : 

Faculty. 

Theo. A. McGraw, M. D., President. 

H. 0. Walker, M. D., Secretary. 

Theo. A. McGraw, M. D., 107 Port street west. Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

N. W. Webber, M. D., 25 Rowland street. Professor of Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics. 

H. 0. Walker, M. D., 177 Griswold street, Professor of Orthopedic Surgery^ 
Genito-Urinary Diseases, and Clinical Surgery. 

E. L. Shuriy, M. D., 544 Jefferson Avenue, Professor of Laryngology and 
Clinical Medicine. 

J. H. Carstens, M. D., 21 Macomb street. Professor of Obstetrics and Clin- 
ical Gynecology. 

J. G. Johnson, M. D., 33 High street east, Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System. 

A, E. Carrier, M. D., 650 Third avenue, Professor of Anatomy and Der- 
matology. 

A. S. Heaton, M. D., 439 Woodward avenue, Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

Eugene Smith, M. D., 217 Fort street west. Professor of Ophthalmology 
and Otology. 
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E. A. GhapotoDy M. D., 372 Woodward avenue. Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Medicine. 

David IngliSy M. D., 21 State street, Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. 

Thomas N. Beynolds, M. D., 88 Lafayette avenae, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, and of Clinical Medicine. 

J. W. Bobertson, M. £)., 115' Gass avenue, Lecturer on Laryngology and 
Physical Diagnosis. 

Ghas. G. Jennings, M. D.,*544 Jefferson avenue. Lecturer on Ghemistry 
and Diseases of Children. 

0. W. Owen, M. D., 182 Alexandrine avenue. Lecturer on Physiology and 
Curator of Museum. 

F. W. Brown, M. D., 43 Lafayette avenue, Lecturer on Histology and 
Microscopy. 

A. F. Hoke, M. D., 452 Antoine street. Instructor in Obstetrics. 

John Boioe, M. D., 107 Fort street west. Instructor in Minor Surgery. 

R. A. Jamieson, M. D., 44 Columbia street west. Instructor in Glinical 
Medicine. 

A. S. Parker, Ph. G., 747 Woodward avenue. Instructor in Pharmacy. 

A. M. Hawes, M. D., 85 Congress street west, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Albert Gampau, M. D., 633 Jefferson avenue. Director of Clinic at St 
Mary's Hospital Dispensary. 

M. K. Boiss, M. D., 52 Lafayette avenue. Instructor in Chemistry. 

L. £• Maire, M. D., 175 Sixth street. Instructor in Materia Medica. 

Thad. Warsaw, Janitor, College Building. 

At the date of the re-organization, the trustees created a board of coun- 
sellors, thirty in number, independent of the Faculty, whose function it should 
be to conduct the final examinations, and superintend the awarding of diplomas 
to suitable persons only, thereby securing a higher reputation for the College. 

The reasons for such action can only be appreciated by those who are 
familiar with the practical workings the of present American system of med- 
ical education. 

The medical schools of the United States, with but one or two exceptions, 
are un-endowed and are dependent upon their fees for their support. The very 
indulgent special legislation of some states, and the lax general laws of others, 
have unfortunately made it easy to establish medical schools with degree-con- 
ferring powers. These have therefore sprung into existence all over the 
country, in numbers beyond the necessities of the community, and with an 
insuflScient numb'^r of students the weaker ones have been obliged, in order to 
live, to resort to means not only scandalous and dishonorable but highly 
injurious to public interest. 

Without entering into unnecessary detail, suffice to say the degree of M. D. 
has been of such questionable value that physicians of high standing have become 
distressed and humiliated, and the profession degraded by the employ of great 
numbers of ignorant and unworthy members. The better class of medical 
men have, through medical journals and otherwise, urged reform. Failing to 
secure this, they have manifested their distrust of the schools in many states, 
by seeking the enactment of laws compelling the examination of all persons 
about to enter upon the practice of medicine, not excepting even those holding 
regular degrees. 

Under such circumstances it seemed proper that the profession should receive 

25 
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some gaarantee that the degrees of the college were conferred only upon men 
worthy of each honors. This gaarantee the trustees have sought to give by 
placing the examining function in an independent board, chosen from among 
the most reputable medical men in the State, who would be bound alike by 
professional pride, and the obligations of their positions, to establish in the 
Detroit Medical College a high standard of learning. 

This board entered for the first time last spring upon the exercise of its 
functions, and the enthusiasm of its members, and the zeal with which thev 
began their work auger well for the future of the institution. 

As regards its facilities for educational purposes the college was never better 
equipped : The chemical laboratory, with tables and furniture for the simul- 
taneous instruction of 24 students; the pharmaceutical laboratory prepared 
for 20 students ; the physiological and histological laboratories with tables, 
microscopes, and apparatus for 30 students ; the dissecting room, with ten 
tables ; supply all needful facilities for the instruction of junior students in 
the fundamental branches. The clinical work of the college is distributed 
among three hospitals and two dispensaries for outside patients, where senior 
students are obliged to fit themselves by practical experience for future pro- 
fessional service. 

The library of the college contains about two hundred volumes, while 
measures will be taken in the ensuing year, not only to increase its size but to 
augment its usefulness. 

The College owns the buildings wherein it is at present located, the land 
being leased from Harper Hospital. The trustees have purchased, besides, 
during the past year, for fifteen thousand dollars, the building recently occu- 
pied by the Young Men's Christian Association. Five thousand dollars were 
paid down in this purchase, ten thousand still remaining due at six per cent 
interest, on bond and mortgage. There is on hand $987.31, while the College 
is free from debt. 

During the last year there were forty-eight students in attendance. The class 
was smaller than in many years for many reasons, principally because of the 
recent disruption of the faculty. The temporary character of the causes of 
this reverse, however, forbids all apprehension for the future. It is expected 
that in one or two years at most the number of students will reach the old 
limits. The only difficulty is that the standard of medical education is higher 
than in many schools in neighboring States, and the temptation to patronize 
those schools whoso honors are easily obtained, is one which many students 
cannot resist. It is believed, however, that eventually the common sense of 
the community will correct this evil, and that only such institutions as pursue 
a course of study consonant with professional dignity and public usefulness 
can ultimately survive in the inevitable strugc^le. 

Yours very respectfully, 

PHILO PARSONS. 

Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Varnuh B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SiB^ — In accordance with the terms of our appointment we visited Qillsdale 
College, in February last, and spent the greater part of two days in visiting the 
various classes in this institution. The President and Faculty extended to us 
every courtesy and every opportunity that we could desire, and our time was 
spent in the agreeable duty of observing the work of teachers and pupils in the 
various class-rooms. 

It appears to us that a marked feature of Hillsdale GoUege is the unusual 
amount of work done by students in the literary societies. As these soci- 
eties are public they admit of easy supervision and control, and by their 
usual weekly exercises as well as by their annual contests they furnish students 
with invaluable opportunities for acquiring ready skill in writing and public 
speaking. 

The class instruction to which we listened was in general of a high order 
of excellence, and we were pleased with the scholarly zeal that was manifested 
by the several instructors. 

We noticed with equal surprise and gratification the large and choice collec- 
tions that have been placed in the museum within so short a period. The 
objects themselves are not only of great intrinsic value, but they are rendered 
doubly valuable by their neat and accurate arrangement. 

The commercial department of the college seemed to us of unusual excel- 
lence. Penmanship, book-keeping and telegraphy are taught with great 
thoroughness. There was no evidence of meretricious effort, but the whole 
work bespoke an earnest effort to train students into accurate business habits. 

We were pleased to note that while marked attention is given to mathemati- 
cal and scientific subjects, an equitable share of attention is given to philo- 
sophical and classical instruction. In these times when there are such induce- 
ments to surcharge the college curriculum with modern subjects, we think it 
very creditable that this college should maintain its integrity with respect to 
the humanities. 

So far as we could observe, there prevailed in the college a sincere and well- 
directed effort to educate rather than to instruct ; and our general conclusion 
is that this institution is very worthily fulfilling its mission, and that it is in 
a state of growing efficiency. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. PAYNE, 
CHARLES UPSON, 

October 14, 1882. Visitors. 



BEPOBT OF THE PKB5IDEST. 
Bl Cocbxax, 

Six, — ^I have the honor heievith to lataBxt m foil abI detaSed report of 
Hope College for the jcmr 1S83. 



Ber. duriei Scott, D. D., Frenient of the C^Uege, ex- 
Ber. Edward P. liriiisitoa, D. D., Ptekin, CL^ 1SS3. 
Ber. Jaeob Yaod^ Mnlen, Mmkegoo, Mich., ldS3. 
Ber. Sichoba fl. Dodser, Grud B^iUi, Mich,, 1SS3. 
Ber. SictelM M. Sceffen^ HoUaod, Mich., 1SS4. 
Ber. Diric Bioek, HoUaod, Mich., ISSi. 
Ber. Peicr Lepeldk, Oreriael, Mich., 1S$4. 
iMae CappoD, E^., Holland, Mich., ISSSl 
Ber. John H. Joialinon, Fairnew, DL, 1SS5. 
Ber. Egbert Winter, Pella, Iowa, 1SS5. 
John C. BenhaB^ M. D., Hndmi, X. Y^ ISS^. 
Ber. John H. Kanten, Wupan, Wis^ ISSd. 
Ber. Wmiam Moerdjk, Milwaakae, Wil, 1SS6. 
Hon. Honuio P. Allen, Xew York Cirr, 1SS7. 
Ber. John W. Bearddee, Cooitantine,'Mich., 15S7. 
Ber. PMer Moodjk, Grand Bapiu, Mich., 1SS7. 

The coonctl met April 26 to 38» 1SS3, and again Jane 2T and 2S^ at the time 
of the oomaMnoement. At the latter meeting the following officera were 



Pmadent of the Board — ^Ber. John H. Kaziden. 
\i^mwmn irf the Board— Ber. X. M. Steffeni. 
Secretarr of the Board — ^Ber. Peter Lepeltak. 
TreMBier 61 the Board— Prof . Comelii iXMbozg. 

EiecotzTe Committee — ^Bev. Charlei Scott, tx-^jicio^ BeT. Peier r^yfti^f^^^ 
Ber. Dirit Broek. Ber. X. M. Steffens, Imac C^ipon, Eaq. 



1. ImemUy. 

Ber. Chariei Scott, D. D., Prendent, Piofemor of Chemktiy aad^Kataral 
Hiftorr ; in charge of Mental and Moral Philoei^r, History, and the Eri* 
dencea'of Christianitr. 
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Bev. T. Bomeyn Beck, D. D., Secretary, Professor of Ancient Languages 
and Literature ; in charge of Logic and Sacred Literature. 

Cornells Doesbnrg, A. M., Treasurer, Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature. 

William A. Shields, A. M., Professor of the English Jjanguage and Litera- 
ture and of Bhetoric ; in charge of Latin with the freshman class. 

Oerrit J. KoUen, A. M., Librarian, Professor of Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Natural Philosophy ; in charge of Political Economy, Civil Government, 
and Didactics. 

2. Students in 1881^82. 

Seniors, 9 ; juniors, ; sophomores, 4 ; freshmen, 5 ; total, 27. Eight of the 
senior class received the degree of A. B., making the total number of gradu- 
ates 98 in sixteen years. 

3. Course of Study and Text-books. 

Only a full classical course has so far been arranged, but the modern lan- 
guages are taught throughout the four years, and other branches that are usu- 
ally called scientific. The classes are subjected to careful examinations, and 
only the completion of the prescribed studies admits to the A. B. degree. 
Those who take sk partial course receive a corresponding diploma. 

Freshman Class, — Studies in English Literature, Swinton ; Practical Elocu- 
tion, Shoemaker; Cicero de Amicitia, Anthon ; Xenophon's Gyropaedia, Owen; 
Greek and Latin Prose Composition, Arnold; Derivation of Dutch words, 
Jager; History of Dutch Literature, Mulder; Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Olney; Physiology, Hooker; Ancient History, Anderson; Ancient Geography, 
with Atlas, Long. 

Sophomore CUlss. — History of English Literature, Shaw; Tacitus, Tyler; 
Herodotus, Johnson ; Greek and Latin Prose Composition, continued ; French 
Grammar, first part, Duffet; German Grammar and Reader, Worman; 
General Geometry and Calculus, Olney; Surveying and Engineering, Davies; 
Chemistry, Manual by Eliot and Storer; Modern History, Anderson; Greek 
and Boman Antiquities; Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, Robinson. 

Junior Class. — Philosophy of Rhetoric, Bascom ; Horace, Anthon ; Plato's 
Apology and Crito, Tyler ;*Lecture8 on Greek and Roman Literature, Prof. Beck; 
French Grammar, second part, and French Literature, Duflfet; German Gram- 
mar and Readers, continued; Natural Philosophy, Olmsted; Chemical Analy- 
sis (one term) ; Botany (two terms), Wood ; Lectures on United States History 
and the Constitution, Prof. Scott; Mental Philosophy, Porter; Sacred Litera- 
ture, Angus. 

Senior Class. — ^^sthetics, Bascom ; Plato, and Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 
Prof. Beck; Telemaque; Groszmann's German Reader; Lectures on German 
Literature, Prof. Doesburg ; Compositions in French and German ; Astronomy, 
Olmsted; Geology and Mineralogy, Dana; Logic, Jevons; Moral Science, 
TVayland; Political Economy, Wayland; History of Civilization, Guizot; Lec- 
tures on Civil Government, Prof. Eollen ; Lectures on Christian Evidences, 
Prof. Scott. Compositions, essays, debates, and oratorical exercises continue 
throughout the course, and everything is made as practical as the apparatus 
on hand allows. 
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Pbepabatobt Department. 

i. Faculty. 

Kev. Charles Scott, D. D., President, English History, Zoology, and Physi- 
ology. 

Bev. T. Bomeyn Beck, D. D., Oreek with the A Glass, and Mythology. 

Gornelis Doesbarg, A. M., Treasurer, Dutch, French, Qerman, and 
Drawing. 

William A. Shields, A. M., English Grammar (G, B, and A classes). Rhet- 
oric, and Oratorical Exercises. 

Gerrit J. Kollen, A. M., Librarian, Algebra and Geometry, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Astronomy, and Science of Teaching. 

Henry Boers, A. M., Orthography, leading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Latin, Greek and Roman History. 

John H. Kleinheksel, Jr., A. M., Geography, Grammar (D class). Book- 
keeping, Algebra and Greek (B class), Botany, United States History, and 
Civil Government. 

John Gilmore, Vocal Music. 

Rev. N. M. Steffens, A. M., Religious Instruction. 

The above faculty is composed of experienced teachers, and as will be seen, 
provision is made for every branch of an ordinary academy or grammar school. 

2. Students tn 1881-82. 

D class 15, C class 15, B class 16, A class 18, total 64, of whom twenty 
were females, thirty-nine were preparing for a full classical course in the Col- 
lege. The number has made a gratifying increase since the opening of the 
present school year, being now eighty-nine, of whom thirty-nine arc in the D 
class. Perhaps one-half of the female students desire to fit themselves as 
teachers in the public schools. 

3. Course of Study. 

The curriculum covers four years, viz., the D, G, B, and A years. Latin 
begins in the D year, and Greek in the C. French and German may be sub- 
stituted for Latin and Greek. In a full English course, such elective studies 
as Botany, Zoology, Physiology may be added. 

The following is a schedule of the text books employed in this department: 

D Tear. — ^National Fourth Reader; Harrington's Speller; Harper's Geog- 
raphy; Davies' and Olney's Arithmetics; Reed and Kellogg's Lessons in 
English ; Bullion's and Morris's Latin Lessons ; Barnes's United States History. 

C Fear.— National Fifth Reader; Westlake's 3,000 Words; Olney's Science 
of Arithmetic; Bryant and Stratton's Book-keeping ; Reed and Kellogg's Higher 
Lessons in English ; Bullion's and Morris's Latin Lessons, continued ; Crosby's 
Greek Grammar; Van Dalen's Dutch Grammar; Smith's English History. 
Elective: Duffet's French Grammar; Zoology. 

B Year. — Olney's First Algebra ; Mattison's Astronomy; Kellogg's Rhetoric; 
Harkness's First Latin Book; Bullion's Caesar; Crosby's Greek Lessons; Van 
Dalen's Dutch Exercises; Smith's Greek History. Elective: Duffet's French 
Grammar; Worman's German Grammar and Reader; Drawing; Botany. 

A Year. — Olney's Complete Algebra; Olney's Geometry; Ganol's Natural 
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Philosophy; Parsin^^ '' Paradise Lost;" Hart's Bhe tone; Harkness, oontinued; 
Arnold's Greek and Latin Prose; Anthon's ^neid and Anabasis; Seeman's 
Mythology; Mulder's Dutch Syntaxes ; Smith's Boman History; Young's Givil 
Oovernment. Elective : French and German as before; Physiology; Didactics. 
Penmanship, compositions, and declamations continue through the course. 
Closing rhetorical exercises are held during commencement week. A paper 
called the ''Excelsiora" is published every year by the A class, and is pre- 
served in the library. 

FiNAKCES. 

i. ConiingefU Fund. 

Beceipts : 

Balance on hand $78 99 

Interest from invested funds 3,757 11 

Student Fees 1,135 75 

Donations 2,996 06 

Other sources 320 70 

Total $8,289 21 

Current Expenses : 

Salaries, including janitor t7,159 68 

Meetings of Council 135 48 

Buildings and grounds 213 05 

Taxes on Beal Estate 280 43 

Other purposes 300 12 

Balance on hand, 1882 200 45 

Total $8,289 21 

Leaving no contingent debt during the year. 

2. DeM. 

Beoeived from donations $22,282 43 

Beceived from sale of real estate 1,793 38 

$24,075 81 

Paid in discharge of notes, etc 24,075 81 

•The obligations of the college are now only 1, 000 00 

3, Permanent Fund. 

Held in trust by the General Synod (R. C. A. ) $37,497 78 

Invested and held by the Council 18,271 00 

Endowment Notes 10,631 00 

Endowment money in the printing office 7,724 50 

Total $74,124 28 

This is an increase of $13,310.54 since the report of 1881, of which $10,000.00 
was a donation from Mr. Garret Kouwenhoven of Newtown, Long Island. 
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EflortB are in progress to increase the productive f ands to at least $100,000.00. 
The ''Ebenezer Fand" of 186,000.00 remains as in the last report, and has 
yielded an income of I9S9.81. 

4. Real Estate. 

The amonnt of land owned by the college and the valae of the same is 
unchanged. (See report of 1881.) The fact may be not^ that the annual 
taxes amount to nearly $300. 

LlBRABY, ETC. 

Seven hundred and thirty bound books, a part of them of much yalne, have 
been added to the library. Of these 485 were donated by S. B. Schieffelin, 
Esq., of New York Gity. The whole collection is now 5,560 volames, and 
about 3,000 pamphlets. A fire-proof library building has become an argent 
need of the institution. In apparatus and collections of natural history or 
antiquities there have been no material additions. 

Miscellaneous. 

The printing oflSco has been leased to Professors Doesburg and KoUen for 
two years, and these gentlemen now publish the newspaper c^lod I?e Hope. 

The college chapel has been much improved in appearance. The painting 
was done under the direction and at the expense of the students themselves. 

A contingent fee of $5 per term and a graduation fee of $5 are the only 
charges made by the college. Students generally board and room with fam- 
ilies in the city. 

As yet, no '^ Board of Visitors" has mode a report concerning this institu- 
tion. This is to bo regretted. 

And it seems to be necessary to add that the instruction in Hope OoUego is 
and ever has been given in English. Because the school is at Holland and in 
the midst of a Hollandish community, it has been supposed by many that its 
exercises were in Dutch. This is altogether an error. Dutch is simply 
included in the modern language course. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

CHARLES SCOTT, 

President. 
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EBPOET OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hoy. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent oj Public Jbutrwtion: 

Sir, — As required by law, I present my report of Kalamazoo College for the 
year ending June 20^ 1883. 

The Board of Trustees is a self -perpetuating body, one-third of the members 
of which are chosen each year. In electing new members the Board is not 
restricted by any requirements of charter or by-law8> as to denominational 
relations or residence. As most of the original members of the Board were 
Baptists, so in every subsequent election^ the majority have always been of the 
same denomination. The present members of the Board are as follows : 



Chosen in June, 1880. 

Hon. Caleb Van Husan, Rev. A. E. Mather, Rov. L. H. Trowbridge, Wil- 
liam Bair, Esq., Rev. Frank B. Gressey, A. M., Rev. Theodore Nelson, Ph. M., 
Rev. T. M. Shanafelt, A. M., Rev. John Donnelly, A. M., Rev. John Fletcher, 
Edward Olocy, LL. 1)., L. B. Austin, Esq., D. A. Waterman. Esq. 



Chosen in June, 1881. 

Rev. Samuel Haskell, D. D., Rev. Henry Stanwood, Hon. Henry C. Briggs, 
A. M., Rev. Ezra J. Fish, D. D., Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Howard G. 
Colman, A. M., Rev. Jay Huntington, A. M., William L. Eaton, A. M., 
Daniel Putnam, A. M., Rev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., J. E. Howard, Esq., 
Joseph W. French, Esq. 



Chosen in June, 1882. 

I. S. Hamilton, M. D., Chauncy Strong, A. M., Rev., Geo. W. Harris, Rev. 
Samuel Graves, D. D., Rev. Howard B. Taft, A. M., Rev. Z. Grenell, D. D., 
C. C. Bowen, Esq., Hon. A. H. Wilkinson, A. M., Rev. J. H. Dudley, Hon. 
William A. Moore, A. M., Schuyler C. Grant, A. M. 
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Two of our number were present at the commenoement and the attendant 
public exercises. Four young men formed the graduating class. The speeches, 
considering that all participated, were very creditable to the thought and 
training of the graduates. 

Your committee would have been glad to accept the courteous invitation 
of the President in further examination of the institution, had their engage- 
ments allowed. 

Aside from the relations it bears to the body of Christians specially sus- 
taining it, Kalamazoo College is evidently filling an important place in the 
educational work of the State. The course of study in the higher classes, and 
the ability of teaching, warrant the title of a college, even by the side of the 
University. 

The State must be gratified with every provision for the culture that will 
give her able citizens, and adorn her political and social life. Leaving her 
people who may desire to educate their children under more positive religious 
truth and influence than her University can allow, to their own liberality and 
exertion, she can but cheer them with her approbation and be gratified with 
their success. 

Kespectf ully submitted, 

GEO. D. GILLESPIE, 

D. PUTNAM, 

A. J. ALDRICH, 

Visitors, 
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REPOBT OP THE PKBSIDENT. 

Hon. Varnuh B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public ^islruetion : 

SiR^— In behalf of the trustees of Olivet College I present the annual report 
touching its condition. The academical year of 1881-2 is the period covered. 

BoABD OF Trustees. 

Twenty-five trustees form the corporation of the College, and of this body 
the President of the Institution is ez officio the head. Four members of the 
board are elected annually. 

The following officers and committees have the immediate care of the 
College : 

Executive Committee. — H. Q. Butterfield, 0. Hosford, J. L. Daniels, F. L. 
Reed, A. K. Warren. 

Library Committee. — H. Q. Butterfield, J. L. Daniels. 

Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. — Geo. W. Keyes. 

Treasurer. — Henry Fralick. 

Financial Agent. — Kev. W. B. William^. 

Faculty. 

llev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President, and Drury Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Bev. Henry M. Goodwin, D. D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and English 
Literature. 

Rev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., »Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, and Instructor in Mathematics. 

Rev. Joseph L. Daniels, Parsons Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature, and Instructor in German. 

Rev. Joseph Estabrook, A. M., Principal of the Normal Department. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

Alexander Tisou, A. M., Rutan Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. 

Geo. H. Howard, A. M., Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department. 
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Mrs. Abba 0. Hamilton, Principal of the Ladies' Department. 
Miss Cornelia P. Dwight, Instractor in Mathematics. 
Miss M. Myra Manley^ Instractor in Painting and Drawing. 
James Fairman, A. M., Lecturer on Art. 
^ezander Tison, A. M., Librarian. 

SUMHABY OF SXUDBNTS. 

College : 

Classical course 36 

Scientific coarse 22 

Ladies' coarse ^ 44 

102 

Preparatory department : 

Classical coarse 61 

Ladies' course 26 

87 

Normal department 103 

Art department... 63 

Conservatory of music 61 

416 
Deduct for names inserted twice 87 

Total 329 

CouBSES OP Study — College. 
Classical Course. 

FRESHMAN TEAR. 

First term : Liyy. History of Rome. Homer's Iliad and Odyssoy. Greek 
Pxose Composition. Greek Grammar. Algebra completed. 

Second term : Cicero de Senectute. Latin Prose Composition. History of 
Bome. History of Greece. Herodotus and Thucydides. Geometry completed. 

Third term : Horace — ^Odes. Memorabilia of Socrates. History of Greece. 
Trigonometry. 

SOPHOMORE TEAR. 

First term: Horace — Epistles^ Satires, and Ars Poetica. Sophocles — 
(Edipns Tyrannus. Euripides — Medea. Analytical Geometry (Loomis). 

Second term : Tacitus. Juvenal. Plato. Bhetoric. 

Third term : Latin Hymns. Demosthenes — De Corona. Surveying (Loo- 
mis), or Botany. 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

First term: German (Whitney's Grammar). French. Logic. Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

Second term : German. French. Chemistry, with Lectures. Natural Phi- 
losophy — Mechanics and Hydrostatics (Snell's Olmsted). 
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Third term: German, or Latin, or Greek. French. Geology, with I^c 
tares. Natural Philosophy — Pneumatics and Optics. 

SENIOB TEAS. 

First term : English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Astronomy (Snell's 
Olmsted). 

Second term : Mental Philosophy. Guizot's History of Civilization in 
Europe. Political Economy. Art. English Literature. 

Third term : Moral Philosophy. Lieber on Civil Liberty. Evidences of 
Christianity, with Lectures. 

Lessons in the English Bible, or Greek Testament, compositions, declama- 
tions and extemporaneous discussions weekly, throughout the course. 

Option between two or more studies is allowed at various points in the coarse. 
During Junior Year, the student may select three of the four studies specified, 
but must complete each study begun. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class who have pursned their 
preparatory studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and sabjects, 
or their equivalents : 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody. Caesar, two books. Cicero, seven 
orations. Virgil, three Bucolics and six books of the iBneid. Arnold's Latin 
Prose. Composition, to the Passive Voice. Smith's Smaller History of Greece, 
and of Rome. Greek Grammar, including Prosody. Xenophon, Anabasis, 
three books. Homer,* Iliad, two books. Higher Arithmetic, including the 
Metric System. Loomis's Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. Loomis's 
Geometry, four books. English Grammar and Geography. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are 
examined, in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by 
the class which they propose to enter. 

ScUniific Course, 

FSESBHAN TEAR. 

First term: Algebra completed. Mediasval History. French Language* 
Free-hand Drawing. 
Second term : Geometry completed. French. Modern History. 
Third term : Trigonometry (Loomis). French. Botany (Gray). 

SOPHOMOBE YEAR. 

First term : Analytical Geometry (Loomis). Botany (continued). Physical 
Geography. 

Second term: Chemistry, with Lectures. Rhetoric. Mineralogy, or Cal- 
culus. 

Third term : Chemistry. Surveying (Loomis). Constitutional History. 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

First term : German (Whitney's Grammar). Perspective. Logic. Anatomy 
and Physiology. 



* In place of the Homer, the last six books of Virgtrs JSneid or 2,000 lines of OtIcL will be 
accepted. 
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{Second term : Natural Philosophy — Mechanics and Hydrostatics (SnelPs 
Olmsted). Zoology. Carman. 

Third term: Natural Philosophy — Pneumatics and Optics. German. 
Geology. 

SENIOB YEAR. 

First term: English Literature. Astronomy (SnelPs Olmsted). Mental 
Philosophy. 

Second term : English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Guizot's History 
of Civilization in Europe. Political Economy. Art. 

Third term : Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. Moral Philosophy. 
Lieber on Civil Liberty. 

The Latin or Greek of the College Course will be accepted in lieu of the 
Mathematics in the above course beyond the Freshman year. 

Lessons in the Bible, compositions, declamations, and extemporaneous dis- 
cussions, weekly through the course. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class of this department must 
sustain a satisfactory examination in English Grammar and Analysis, Arith- 
metic, including the Metric System, Algebra through Quadratic Equations, 
four books of Loomis's Geometry, History of the United States, and Geography. 

Ladies^ Course. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First term: Cicero's Orations (Chose and Stuart). Algebra completed. 
Physical Geography. 

Second term: Cicero's Orations. Latin Prose Composition. Geometry 
completed. 

Third term: Cicero's Orations. Trigonometry (Loomis). Botany (Gray.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

First term : French Language. Botany continued, or Analytical Geometry, 
or History of Rome. Virgil's uEneid. Latin Prosody. 

Second term : Chemistry, or Calculus, or Mineralogy. French. Virgil's 
iEneid. 

Third term: French. Constitutional History, or Chemistry. Virgil's iEneid. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First term: German (Whitney's Grammar). Anatomy and Physiology. 
Logic. 

Second term : German. Rhetoric. Zoology, or Modern History. 

Third term : Natural Philosophy — Pneumatics and Optics. Gorman. Ge- 
ology. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First term : English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Astronomy. 

Second term: Mental Philosophy. Guizot's History of Civilization in 
Europe. Political Economy. Art. English Literature. 

Third term : Moral Philosophy. Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 
Lieber on Civil Liberty. 
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For some of the above atadies, students may* at the option of the Facnlty* 
sabstitnte Masic or advanced studies in the other courses. 

Lessons in the Bible and Exercises in English Oomposition, weekly, during 
the course. 

Candidates for admission to the first year of this course are examined in 
English Grammar and Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric 
System, Algebra through Quadratic lunations, four books of Loomis's Geom- 
etry, Latin Orammar, Latin Beader, Caesar, History of the United States, and 
Geography. 

Pbeparatort Dbpabthbkt. 
Classical Course. 

JUNIOB TEAB. 

First term : Latin Grammar continued through the Course. Latin Lessons. 
Arithmetic (Olney). English Grammar and Analysis. Elocution and Gom» 
position through the course. 

Second term: Latin Lessons and Csssar. Arithmetic. English Grammar 
and Analysis. Book-keeping. 

Third term: Caesar (Chase and Stuart). History of the United States. 
Civil GoYcrnment. 

MIDDLE TEAS. 

First term: Cicero's Orations (Chase and Stuart). Greek Grammar con- 
tinued through the course (Goodwin). Greek Lessons (White). History of 
Bome. 

Second term : Cicero's Orations. Greek Lessons and Anabasis. History of 
Greece. 

Third term: Cicero's Orations. Latin Prose Composition. Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

SBNIOB TEAB. 

First term: Virgil's ^neid. Latin Prosody. Algebra (Loomis). Greek 
Prose Composition. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Second term: Virgil's ^Eneid. Algebra through Quadratic Equations^ 
Homer's Iliad. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Third term : Virgil's .^neid. Homer's Iliad. Geometry (Loomis). 

The course of study and. instruction defined above is designed thoroughly 
to prepare students for admission to tlie college department of this Institution^ 
or to any other college in the country. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this course are examined in the 
studies already pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

Classes commencing the study of Latin are formed twice in each year — at 
the beginning of the Fall and Winter Terms. 

NOBHAL DbPABTHEKT. 

Elementary Course {2 wo Years). 

FIBST TEAB. 

First term : English Grammar. Arithmetic. Reading and Orthography. 
Algebra. Drawing and Vocal Music. 
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Second term: Algebra. English Grammar. Book-keeping. Geography 
and Penmanship. 

Third term: United States History. Elementary Methods. Oiyil Govern- 
ment. 

SBCX)ND TBAB. 

First term : Algebra. Medissyal History. Physiology. 

Second term: Principles of Ednoation and Methods. Zodlogy. Natural 
Philosophy. 

Third term: Elements of Mental Philosophy and School Management. 
Gteometry (Plane). Botany. 

Full English Course (Three Years). 

One year's study in addition to the requirements of the Elementary Gonrse.' 
First term : English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Logic. 
Second term : GBometry. Ithetoric. Ohemistry. 

Third term: Advanced Professional Instruction (Lectures). Geology. 
Moral Science. 

Language Courses {Four Tears). 

FIRST TBAB. 

First term: Latin. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Vocal Music and 
Drawing. 

Second term : Latin. Arithmetic. English Grammar. Geography. 

Third term : Latin. United States History. Givil Government. 

The first year of the Modern Language Course will be identical with first 
year of the Elementary Gourse. 

SECOND TBAB. 

First term : Latin, or German. Greek, or Mediaeval History. Algebra. 
Second term : Latin, or German. Greek, or Algebra. Book-keeping. 
Third term : Latin, or German. Greek. Vocal Music. Geometry. 

THIBD TBAB. 

First term : Latin, or Geometry. Greek, or French. English Literature. 
Second term: Latin, or Bhetoric. Greek, or French. Natural Philosophy. 
Third term : Latin, or Perspective Drawing. Greek, or French. Botany. 

FOUBTH TBAB. 

First term : Latin, or Physiology. Greek, or Perspective Drawing. Mental 
Philosophy. 

Second term: Political Economy. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. 

Third term: Evidences of Christianity. Essays on Educational Topics. 
Advanced Professional Instruction. 

Lessons in the Bible, Composition, Declamations, and Discussions, weekly, 
throughout all the courses. 

The professional instruction in Beading and Elocution, and the reviews in 
the common branches, will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal De- 

27 
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partment. The advanced studies will be pursued under the iustmction of the 
College Professors ia their respective departments. 

A class will be organized in the fall and spring terms for the benefit of those 
about to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those who complete the Elementary Course will receive a certificate signed 
by the President of the College and the Principal of the Normal Department. 

Those who complete any of the full courses will receive a normal diploma. 

Abt Department. 

A course of study in art has been arranged, the object of which is to culti- 
vate a taste for the beautiful by affording the pupil lectures upon its theories 
and principles, by teaching him to study form and color in nature, and by 
making him acquainted with objects of art. The lectures are given by Col. 
James Fairman, the distinguished painter, who gave to the college, three years 
ago, one of the finest of his pictures. The course in art is completed in con- 
nection with a four years' course in the college, but, if made a specialty, it can 
be completed in two years. The art room is furnished with easels, casts, pat- 
terns and all necessary materials. The best methods in instruction are fol- 
lowed. 

The Michigan Conservatory op Music. 

This institution affords students rare facilities for instruction in music. It 
maintains a high standard of excellence. It offers a course of instruction 
which extends through four years. That course is comprehensive and thor- 
ough, and is arranged with a view to maintain a high standard of musical 
taste. The aim of the management is to secure a complete mastery of all the 
branches that are undertaken by the student, rather than to give a superficial 
knowledge of a few pieces. A real education of the musical faculties is sought 
rather than an illustrative training in styles which are to be blindly imitated 
by the pupil. Broad and thorough culture is the result of such an education. 
Instruction is given in playing the piano, organ, cabinet organ, and orchestral 
instruments ; in vocal culture, in glee, chorus, and solo singing, and in all 
branches of the theory of music. 

Degrees and Diplomas. 

The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred upon the graduates from the 
classical course, and that of bachelor of science upon the graduates from the 
scientific course. 

The degrees of master of arts and of master of science are conferred upon 
bachelors of three or more years' standing who have been engaged in literary 
or scientific pursuits, and have sustained a good moral character. 

Diplomas certifying the successful completion of the prescribed course of 
study are given to the graduates from the ladies' course, and certificates or 
diplomas to the graduates from the normal department. Diplomas are 
awarded those who complete the four years' course in music. 

Library and Beading-Boom. 

The college library contains nearly 10,000 books and about 5,000 pamphlets. 
It is classified and arranged according to the Amherst system. Each student 
is allowed to take two books, and to retain them for two weeks. 

In connection with the library is a reading-room, well supplied with the 
leading journals of news, politics, religion, science, literature, and art. 
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The Palmer Museum. 

The Palmer Maseum of Paleontology contains the valuable collection known 
as the ^^Ward Series of Casts of Fossils," which, for educational purposes, 
are equal in value to the originals. These, together with the large collection 
of fossils, minerals, and typical rocks, belonging to the Brown Cabinet, illus- 
trate, in a very full and satisfactory manner, the sciences of geology, paleon- 
tology, and mineralogy. 

The Brown Cabinet. 

The cabinet embraces more than 50,000 specimens. The fossils are numer- 
ous and valuable. The collection of minerals is rich and full, constituting 
three-fifths of all found on Prof. Dana's list. The shells are most nearly 
complete scientifically. Prof. Martin, of the university of New York, says of 
them that they illustrate the conchology of the globe. 

Religious Culture. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the 
Bible. These exercises generally accompany the Sunday school at the college 
church. 

All students are required to attend devotional exercises daily in the college 
chapel, and public religious worship twice on Sunday. Unless special request 
is made to the contrary by parents or guardians, all students are required to 
attend public worship in the college church. 

The students also sustain two organizations for religious and philanthropic 
work, entitled the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions. They maintain weekly religious meetings, and conduct Sunday schools 
in the neighborhood of the college. 

Expenses. 

Tuition in the College per term I? 00 

Tuition in the preparatory department, classical, per term 7 00 

Tuition in the preparatory department, English, per term 5 fto 

Incidentals, per term 3 00 

Boom rent a year in Parsons Hall $7 50 to 11 00 

Table board a week in Shipherd Hall 2 50 

Board and room a week in Shipherd Hall 13 25 to 4 00 

Expenses in Music. 

Piano, Organ, and Singing. 

Classes of two pupils, twenty-two lessons a term, each pupil $12 00 

Classes of three pupils, twenty-two lessons a term, each pupil 10 00 

Private instruction, twenty-two lessons, a term 18 00 

Private instniction, eleven lessons, a term 10 00 

Theory of Music, Notation^ Harmony, Etc, 

In classes, twenty-two lessons, a term 15 00 

Use of piano one hour a day, a term 3 00 

Use of cabinet organ for one hour a day, a term 2 50 

Use of pipe organ for one hour a day, a term 3 00 
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Aid to Ii^digent Studeitts. 

Deflerying young men who are preparing for the ministry may have their 
taition remitted. 

Sach young men in the Collegiate Classical Course can ordinarily receive 
$25 a term from The American College and Education Society. 

Students under the care of the Presbytery receive aid from the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 

Tuition is remitted to the daughters of home and foreign missionaries. Thje 
income of the Carter Fund is bestowed upon worthy young ladies who need 
assistance. 

No worthy student is allowed to leave College for lack of means. 

In most respects, the academical year which this report covers was one of 
the best in the history of this Institution. One year excepted, the number of 
students was greater than ever before. Good order prevailed among the stu- 
dents, and excellent work was done by professors and teachers. The one 
misfortune of the year was the destruction of Shipherd Hall by fire, on the 
morning of April 11. The Trustees at once set themselves to the task of rebuild- 
ing, and the work was pushed so vigorously that the new hall is now finished 
and ready to be furnished. A fine dining hall is attached to it The cost of 
both halls is $30,000. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTBRFIELD, 

Prerident. 



A. 

REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Varnum B. Coohbak, 

Superintendent of Public J^truction : 

SiE, — ^The committee appointed to visit Olivet College respectfully report 
that they find the standard of scholarship in the various branches of study 
pursued very good and well sustained. The teachers are competent and 
thorough in their work. Rhetorical studies are fully appreciated in this insti- 
tution, as shown by the excellent character and rendering of the essays and 
orations of the graduating class. The attention given to music also, both 
vocal and instrumental, is very commendable. The location and quiet sur- 
roundings of this institution are not only inviting to study but serve as a safe- 
guard to good moral habits. 

Olivet College, while undenominational in its character, aims closely to 
entwine religious culture with a liberal education in the arts and sciences. 

The accession of Professor Estabrook, with his normal department, has 
added very materially to the number of students and to the usefulness of the 
college. Very respectfully, 

THOS. WRIGHT, 
J. H. CHANDLER, 

Visitors. 
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MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



EEPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Yarnuh B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — It is with pleasure that we, the undersigned, members of the commit- 
tee of State visitors tg the Michigan Female Seminary, make the following 
brief report : 

This seminary, which ranks among the oldest schools of learning in our 
State, is eminently fortunate in being under the care and management of two 
able women who seem to understand what education means. We were gratified 
in seeing the self-reliance of the students as shown in the class room. When 
called upon, each stood and answered in a definite way the questions asked. 
In the halls, in the parlors, at the doors of the private apartments, the pleas- 
ant, courteous greeting given the stranger visitor showed that more was being 
learned than text-books give. The questions asked by the students themselves, 
suggested by the subject of the lesson, gave evidence of working minds, and 
not the merely receptive ones, and barely that, that are too often found in our 
schools. In a word, the general intelligence of the school was much greater 
than is found in the average school. We visited a number of the classes and 
found everywhere earnest teachers and, for the most part, earnest pupils, 
teachers who had evidently prepared themselves to make the most of the hour 
before them, and pupils who were able to give the result of their study and 
gain more from the recitation. We were especially pleased with the classes in 
English literature and general history, conducted by the scholarly associate 
principal. There was also a class in arithmetic which we remember with sat- 
isfaction, particularly so, because special attention was skillfully given to one 
or two backward students who needed the right kind of help and encourage- 
ment. 

The neatness and order of the home department, as seen in the young ladies' 
private rooms, at the dining-tables, and in the kitchen are no slight recom- 
mendation to the school. 

We can heartily commend, in every particular, the work of the school as it 
relates to the training of these young women. The only lack observable in the 
school was that which money alone can supply. The large reception rooms, 
which might be made very attractive, were uninviting, as were the library and 
the halls. The bright, cheery chapel was an exception to the other rooms in 
the building, and we could but wish, for the sake of those who live day after 
day in those rooms and halls, that by another year we might learn that some 
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oue had seen their needs and supplied them. We believe that mach is 
gained in living every day in an atmosphere that from itself imparts refine- 
ment, and so we may be pardoned in these suggestions for giving expretision to 
that which was forced upon us by what wo saw. 

We feel that wo are speaking with moderation when we say that the Michi- 
gan Female Seminary offers the most excellent means for any young woman 
to gain that which will make her an intelligent, thoughtful student, with a 
knowledge of the amenities of life, thus preparing her for usefulness in what- 
ever she may be called upon to do. 

liespectf ully submitted, 

EMMA M. FARRAND, 
MARY M. GOLD, 

Visitors. 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



BEPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Vabkum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Pvblie ^truetion : 

SiH^ — I havo the hoDor to present the following as the report of this insti- 
tution for the year ending June 19, 1882: 

Board of Trustees. 

Hon. A. G. Baldwin, President; Col. Sylvester Lamed, Vice President; 
Hon. J. D. Norton, Treasurer; Col. Henry M. Duffield; Hon. Ghas. H. 
Palmer ; Gol. J. Sumner Rogers, Secretary. 

Academic Staff. 

Superintendent. — Gol. J. Sumner Rogers. 

Assistant Superintendent. — Rev. E. A. Berry, History and English and 
American Literature. 

Principal. — ^I. M. Wellington^ M. A., Mathematics and English Language. 

W. H. Butts^ M. A., Gollege Mathematics and Greek. 

F. E. Glark, B. A., Natural and Intellectual Sciences. 

T. B. Bronson, B. A., Latin and Modern Languages. 

Lieutenant G. B. Satterlee, 3d Artillery, U. S. A., Military Science and 
Tactics. 

GouRSEs OF Study. 

The Academy offers five courses of study, each requiring four years for 
completion : 

1. Academic. 2. Classical. 3. Latin Scientific 4. Scientific. 5. English 
Commercial. 

Academic Course. 

First Year. — English Grammar, General History, Elementry Algebra, 
Arithmetic (Rev.), Spelling, Book-keeping. 

Second Year. — English Composition, Rhetoric, Physiology, Botany, Advanced 
Algebra, Plain Geometry. 

Third Year. — English History, English and American Literature, Solid 
Geometry, Trigonometry and Surveying, Chemistry, Physical Gteography, 
Zoology, Geology or Mineralogy. 

Fourth Year. — Natural Philosophy, Political Economy, Principles of Law, 
Essays, Orations, German, Latin, or French. 
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Classical. 

I\rsi Yfor. — l8t Semeeter : Latin lesBons, U. S. History, Engliih Compo- 
•ition. ^ Semester, Latin Leaaons, General History, Rhetoric 

i^vukf Ytar. — Isc Semester: C«nr, Physical Geogr^ihy, Elementary 
JUgetoiL 9d Semester: Ciesar and Cioero, Roman History and Ancient Geog- 
raphy. BdTtew Arithmetic. 

Tkiri YiNtr. — Ist Semester: Cicero and Prose, Greek Lbsmmis, AdTanoed 
Atgehnu ^ Semester : Cicero and Orid, Greek Lessons, Plane Geometry. 

FfmrtX } Air. — Ist Semester : Virgil, Anabasis, and Grecian History, Solid 
if^ometry« Sssajs. M Semester : Virgil, Anabasis, and Prose, TrigoDometzy, 
and BeTiew Mathematics, and Orations 

Jjoiim Scieniijic. 

Studentt prepiaring for the Latin Scientific (6. L.) Coorm in CoQcge will 
pursue the Classical Preparatory Conrae, snbstitadng tvo years of French or 
\>f Oenuui for Greek and Grecian History. 

Stuideiio pcef^iring for :iie So£e&:iiic (& S.) Coarse in. CoCege omr: fzom 
the Acsdemy Coarse Knglah H5ssory. Knj^fiffl aaii Asw^rran Liaecasnze. 
Ph^f^&cal Gec^npcy. ZcClwy. Political Economy, and Prfnccpia of Lanr. aai 
spi^nd twv fxLl jeiiTS in eaich of rvo '■■My7agga>, French aai Geraua. French 
aad Lui;2^ or Gecmaa :i2.vi Lcis. 

Scsiwis ?c^pik:9 :>?r ihe KiTjpTfh Comaierciiw .B^ L.^ Cooae fzr CaOese 3y 
gttTRiii^ :htf K3)£i» of dEi!e irsc ^hree jessrs of ihe 4r»fiFwy Cqgagy mam£- 
^dn^ X.iixnil FtLlosecay for ^ae ocner Sciences ij^nsc ^^ titisi year, azii 
;uiin$ t»nys and on;:^oak £xz» vock ia KnTrTm anil 4»mw'i»>a-T 

Cc5»iLrs»::r. 
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m 3irv CtfttTTiQ^ Josi 'rIL scnunaoe "st renipvsi ■jnergr ol Tfnirng 
ftlly ^dhaiULu jl ^vory iisckl aeceamzy f jr laamnri aincacim. 
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A.. 

REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

SuperirUendent ofPvhlic Inatruetion : 

S1R9 — ^Yoar committee, appointed by year favor under the provisions of State 
law, as visitors of the Michigan Military Academy at Orchard Lake, having per- 
formed that agreeable daty, in company with Governor-elect Begole and the 
trustees of this institution, beg leave to submit the following report : 

We find the institution to be peculiar in its character, being neither indi- 
vidualj corporate^ nor State. It is managed by a board of trustees who are gen- 
tlemen of culture and wealth, alive to the general interests of education and 
proud of the institution which a portion at least of this same board has cre- 
ated and reared to its present position. The future of this effort will, in the 
judgment of your committee, depend largely upon a change in the form of its 
proprietorship. The State of Michigan wisely frames laws for institutions of 
this character which shall perpetuate their usefulness long after their found- 
ers bid adieu to their nobly chosen calling. The graduates and under-gradu- 
ates of such an institution must necessarily exercise a manly influence upon the 
youth of the entire State, which will increase in proportion to the facilities 
afforded for a larger enrollment. Thus organized in perpetuOy the State could^ 
in the interest of popular enlightenment and national defense, be called upon 
for aid, while individuals of wealth would seek this channel for the exercise of 
private beneficence. If there are ways in which the State can aid this institu- 
tion it will be aid well bestowed. 

The examination of the merits of this school of learning may best be con- 
sidered : first, by the points of resemblance to other schools and a comparison 
of the work done by teacher and taught ; second, by the divergence in system- 

CouRSES OF Study, and Scholarship. 

When it is considered that only five years have elapsed since the commence- 
ment of this, at that time, experiment, the progress made in the instruction 
and in establishing a curriculum of studies of a high order of merit, is cer- 
tainly encouraging. The chairman of your committee, in 1881 a member 
of the board appointed by the Governor, examined closely the work at that 
time done in class-room, and it is with pleasure we notice desirable changes 
and decided improvements. 

The whole effort of the superintendent and management seems to be to 
secure the best talent attainable as instructors, thus assuring a mastery of the 
.studies on the part of the pupil. 

English Language, Bheioric, and Composition, 

The exercises in English language, rhetoric, and composition were practical. 
Using the class-book only as a guide, the scholar is taught that he must reach 
out into new avenues of thought, must develop the germ that is a part of his 
nature by originating expressions and forming sentences not found in books. 
The object in this department seems to be the cultivation of independence of 
•thought. 

Latin and Modern Languages. 

The last quarter of a century has so modified the mode of teaching, as well 
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as the matter taught in this department, that even among those who have never 
had the advantages of classical cultare the benefits arising therefrom are man- 
ifest. These studies are here pursued by the natural or conversational method 
and the scientific, which is the method usually employed in schools and colleges. 
Your committee are of opinion that the union of methods will, for the general 
student, insure a success at once disciplinary and practical. Without the stu- 
dent understands the principles which govern language and has an acquaintance 
with the vocabulary, he can make no proficiency in the use of words or correct 
formation of the language. 

Natural Sciences. 

All knowledge acquired in schools is at best but fragmentary. The student 
who suspects he has acquired a mastery of any subject has yet to learn the 
most important lesson of life, viz., that the most one learns is how to study, 
where to look, and how to solve any given problem. We were pleased to note 
that in the department of natural science the student was not confined to the 
text-book, but took practical problems to solve on subjects analogous to those 
treated, and that frequent use was made of experiments and blackboard exer- 
cises to illustrate the lesson. No better method can be pursued. 

itathemaiics. 

The department of Mathematics is under the charge of a graduate of the 
University, who avails himself of all the latest aids to a correct understand- 
ing of this most difficult, most exact science. The effort is to insure accuracy 
and rapidity, so important to a man of business, while they lay the founda- 
tions for advanced work in pure and applied mathematics. 

Gekeral Obsbbvations. 

Your committee made as thorough an examination as time would permit of 
recitations in all classes, and cheerfully give our testimony to the zeal and 
fidelity of all the professors to the various subjects assigned them, and to the 
general good effects on the student. The successful student is admitted to 
the State University without farther examination. 

Thus far we have noted only the plans of study harmonizing with other 
schools of learning, and in this examination we find much to commend, and 
think a comparison would place the Michigan Military Academy in the front 
rank on pure scholarship. 

But the name of the institution, the dress of the boys, the martial appear- 
ance of the grounds indicate that there is something here that is not found 
elsewhere in Michigan. Are there any superior advantages in a military school? 
Wherein are our boys better off here than at any purely literary institution? 
The student here, by force of location — away from the throng of city life, is 
removed from temptation, and the boy, accustomed to life on the busy street, 
is at first likely to miss amusements and to think time will hang heavily, but 
after a few weeks he finds every hour is occupied from " reveille " to '* taps.'* 
Conversation with the boys from all sections of the country convinced your 
committee that the boys grow to like the system ; they have no time except to 
perfect a healthy mind in a sound body. With scarcely an exception they 
increase in weight, they are rarely sick, and during the entire year, we are 
Informed, the loss in membership from all causes is not two per cent of the 
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enrollment. Good boys here become still better. Bad boys cannot remain 
without becoming better. The boy who exercises an evil influence on his fel- 
lows is invited to lend the institution his absence. 

This institution, recognized as we have seen in its literary department by 
the favor of the State University, is in its military instruction recognized by 
the U. S. Oovernment in detaiMng a scholarly graduate of West Point as 
instructor. His gentlemanly bearing and elegant manners exercise a manly 
influence upon the entire school. Even the other professors who have never 
before been accustomed to drill and soldierly bearing from contact appear more 
erect than in schools which have not this system. 

The books we read, the men we associate with, leave an indelible impress 
upon the mind, and will help shape the whole after-life. The esprit de corps 
of a military school thus stamps all who come under its influence that they 
show it through life, no matter what their calling. 

We therefore commend this school where it departs in methods from other j 
schools of learning. We are of opinion that drill, precision, government, ^ 
system, self-reliance, through personal control, and the control of officers 
selected among students by themselves, if introduced in the State University 
and other schools of a high character throughout the State, would be found of 
very great and lasting benefit. 

The moral instruction of the students is prominent, and without exception 
the teachers and officers are patterns of sobriety. The teacher can always 
enforce a lesson in good morals if precept is followed by example. 

We, therefore, generally commend this Academy, not in fulsome flattery, 
but as a young institution which has much promise for the future if the pres- 
ent system and management are continued and strengthened. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DELOS PHILLIPS, 
GILBERT R. OSMUN, 
NATHAN CHURCH, 

Visitors. 



MONROE YOUNG LADIES' SEMINARY. 



EEPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. Vabnuh B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib, — I have the honor of submitting to yon the following of the work and 
•condition of Monroe Young Ladies' Seminary, for the year ending June 30, 
1882 : 

I came here as principal^ Sept. 15, 1881, expecting to find a school ready to 
my hand, and the buildings and premises in good condition. I was greatly disap- 
pointed in these respects. During the months of October and November repairs 
were made to the amount of 11,500, and since then much has been done to 
place buildings and premises in excellent condition, and the institution is now 
being placed before the public in its improved state, and there seems much 
cause to hope that it may soon regain its former prestige and popularity. A 
new board of trustees was elected July 17, 1882, consisting of the following 
gentlemen : Bev. C. N. Mattoon, D. D., Pres., Hon. J. P. Hogarth, C. T. 
Southworth, M. D., J. R. Ranch, Esq., A. I. Sawyer, M. D., Hon. James Armit- 
age, Hon. Edwin Willits, M. C, Hon. J. M. Sterling, Frank S. Sill, Esq., 
Hon. Fred. Walldorf, Oen. Geo. Spaulding, Hon. Harry A. Oonant^ Hon. 
Oouv. Morris, Prof. C. G. Wetsell. A new and thorough curriculum has been 
adopted, suited to the demands of the times, which is published in full in our 
circular for the current year. ' 

The board of visitors have not visited the school during the past year, but 
we hope they may do so this year. There are at present five thoroughly qualified 
teachers in the faculty, and the number will be increased as more are needed 
for the work of instruction. 

Very respectfully, 

C. C. WETSELL, Principal. 



RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 



BEPOBT OP A VISITOR. 

Hon. Vabkum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib, — ^Tbe nndersigned, a visitor, by your appointment, to Baisin Valley 
Seminary, respectf nlly submits the following report : 

I found the seminary pleasantly located four miles northeast of Adrian, 
and enjoying the advantages of a pleasant rural situation. The aim of the 
seminary is to afford, to that large class of students who are unable to enjoy 
the advantages of higher institutions, the benefit of thorough training in the 
branches that are of the greatest utility in life, and that also form the ground- 
work on which a higher education rests. There are two full courses of study 
in the H. S. Department, the English and Latin, both extending through four 
years. The course in mathematics extends from arithmetic to trigonometry. In 
natural science the effort is made to familiarize the student with those experi- 
ments from which the most important deductions result. The institution is 
indebted to the generosity of the late Moses Sutton for an astronomical observ- 
atory, furnished with a telescope of 6 inches aperture, made by the celebrated 
opticians, A. Clark & Sons, Cambridge, Mass. We were greatly pleased with 
the manner in which a Latin recitation was conducted by the Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Miss M. A. Brown. The recitation and answers to our questions con- 
vinced us that very thorough work had been done in this branch of the lan- 
guages. The number of students in the seminary at the present time is only 
38. Much of their patronage coming from the surrounding country, the 
attendance during the winter term is much larger — nearly a hundred. The 
present Principal, W. W. White, B. S., is a genial, courteous gentleman, whose 
connection with the institution will undoubtedly be very beneficial, both in 
increasing the number of students and in raising the standard of scholarship. 

J. W. BOBINSON, 

Visitor. 



SOMERVILLE SCHOOL. 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendenl oj Public Instruction: 

S1B9 — Two members of the committee appointed to visit the Someryille 
school for young ladies performed that duty in May, 1882. Their visit was 
not timed for any occasion of special examination or exhibition, and the recita- 
tions they attended were the regular daily exercises. While the school is under 
the disadvantage unavoidable in a new institution of being imperfectly graded, 
evidences of thorough work by pupils in all grades of advancement were 
everywhere noticeable. 

The aim of the teachers has evidently been not to insist upon the commit- 
ting to memory a certain number of pages from the text-books, but using 
them as guides^ to develop in their pupils individuality of thought and 
expression. 

The recitation in physical geography was a gratifying example of the charm 
that may be given to what, under a stereotyped, conventional method of teach- 
ing, would be a dry study. 

In the department of art unusual advantages were offered, and proof of 
satisfactory progress is given by the work of the pupils in the various branches 
of this department. 

The committee noticed with special approval the attention given to out-door 
exercise and physical culture, regular gymnastic drill forming part of the 
daily duties. 

Perhaps nothing is more noticeable, among many things to be commended in 
this school, than the air of refinement and the home-like quiet that everywhere 
pervade it. There is earnestness and enthusiasm for work in both teachers 
and pupils, but there is also a constant education in those graces of speech 
and manner that mark the woman of refinement, and for whose absence not 
even superior mental acquirements can atone. 

Very respectfully, 

ELIZA C. SMITH, 
OLIVIA S. LATIMER, 

Visitors, 
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DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 



I. 

Appoikthekt of School Teacher. 

Cassias M. Hazen v. Heinrich Lerche. Mandamns. Sabmitted Jan. 24; 
denied Jan. 25, 1882. 

Feb Cubiah. The relator claims to be a school teacher, regularly employed 
in a school district in one of the townships of Tuscola county. The defendant 
is assessor of the district. The relator holds an order for one month's salary, 
which the respondent refuses to pay, and a writ is asked to compel payment. 
For cause against the writ the fact is shown that the relator was hired by two 
members of the school board, without calling any meeting of the board, and 
without consultation with the respondent or his knowledge. 

Held, that the cause shown was conclusive ; the statute expressly requiring 
the convening of the board for the transaction of their official business. Laws 
of 1881, p. 171, § 6; p. 173, § 13. 

II. 

Removal of Sohool Distbict Modebatob. 

Flora B. Hazen v. Township Board of Akron. Gertiorari to township board. 
Submitted April 12 ; proceedings quashed April 19, 1882. 

Mabstok, Justice : 

The statute relating to primary schools gives to the township board power 
to remove from office, upon satisfactory proof, any district officer who shall 
have illegally used or disposed of any of the public moneys entrusted to his 
charge, or who shall persistently and without sufficient cause, refuse or neglect 
to discharge any of the duties of his office. Act No. 164, Laws of 1881, chapter 
13, §8. 

Mrs. Hazen was holding and exercising the duties of the office of moderator, 
and the board undertook to remove her upon a written complaint, charging : 
first, that she was not duly elected ; and, secondly, that she was guilty of a 
gross violation of duty in hiring her husband to teach the school and in agree- 
ing to pay him more wages than was requisite to have obtained a good or bet- 
ter teacher. 

29 
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It is safficient to say, that the statute does not aathorize a remoyal on any 
sach charges, and even if it did, the evidence introduced did not tend to sup- 
port the char|j[es made. 

The proceedings, therefore, must be quashed with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

III. 

AUTHOBITY OF DiBBCTOB TO PUBGHASE SCHOOL FUBKITUBE. 

John McLaren v. Township Board of Akron. Certiorari to township board. 
Submitted April 12 ; proceediugs quashed April 19, 1882. 

Mabston, Justice : 

This case was heard with the preceding case of Mrs. Hazen against the 
township board, as both cases arose under the same statute. The charge in 
this case was : first, for haying expended the money of the district contrary to 
law, ani without the vote of the district, in the purchase of furniture or appa- 
ratus for the school-house ; and, secondly, for conspiring with Mrs. Hazen in 
the hiring of her husband as a teacher. 

McLaren was director, and it appears that at the annual meeting it was 
moved and carried, <'to fit up the school-house for the winter term,'' and in 
pursuance of this authority some twelve dollars was expended in the purchase 
of new seats, and there seems to have been a difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of such a purchase being made. 

Under the authority given, the director, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
could make the purchase. Township of Hamtramck v. Holihan, 46 Mich., 
127. 

The other question is disposed of in the Hazen case supra. The proceedings 
must be quashed and held for naught with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

IV. 

Appeals fbok Boabd op Ikspectobs to Township Boabd ik Gebtain Cases. 

The People ex reL of Samuel Cannon, Assessor of School District No. 5 of 
Pine Township v. Joseph Wilcox, Supervisor of Pine Township. 

Gbayes, Chief Justice : / 

This is a hearing on an order to show cause why a mandamus should not 
issue. 

The case set up by the relator in his application is briefly to the effect that 
the school inspectors in 1879 organized school district No. 5, and in so doing 
detached a part of the territory of school district No. 1 to make up the 
requisite territory for the new district; that said district No. 1 owned a valua- 
ble school building and some other property, a share of the value whereof 
was due to the new district from the old one ; that the inspectors accordingly 
settled the amount at 1445, and all needful steps were taken to fix the respon- 
dent with the duty to lay a tax on the district for the sum ascertained by the 
inspectors, but he positively refused. The case is submitted on the application 
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and the answer of the respondent, accompanied by an affidavit made by the 
township clerk who officiated with the inspectors when they assumed to find 
what amoant it was incambent on the old district to pay to the new one ; and 
on another paper sabscribed by relator's attorneys and called a replication, 
wherein^ among other things, it is said that relator demands a trial of the 
matter set forth in said petition and answer. 

The record is singular. The parties seem to be at variance in respect to cer- 
tain facts, and at the same time in a state of expectation that something 
decisive may be done before they are settled, and on a scrutiny of the record 
there appears to be a point of law which may be safely adjudicated on this 
hearing, and the result of which will put an end to this proceeding. 

The respondent's answer is understood as admitting the determination by 
the inspectors that the share to be paid by the old district to the new one on 
account of school building and district property was $445. At the same time 
the answer sets up that the property in question was not owned by the district, 
but by private personSi and that the Inspectors acted without information on 
this subject and on mere assumption, and this statement is supported by the 
affidavit of the township clerk, who acted with the inspectors and as one of the 
board. The answer further shows that an appeal to the township board was 
taken from the finding of the inspectors of the amount payable from the old 
district to the new one, and that the appeal was entertained and the decision 
of the inspectors reversed. 

The relator is understood as admitting that the proceedings for appeal were 
pursued and in proper form, and that the township board assumed jurisdiction 
and ordered a reversal. But his point of contention is that the statute gives 
no authority for an appeal in such a case, and that the taking cognizance of 
the subject was mere usurpation. 

The claim is set up that a decision by the inspectors liquidating the sum to 
be paid by one district to another in such circumstances is final and conclusive, 
and hence that the reversal by the township board is void, and the determina- 
tion by the inspectors binding and of imperative force. 

It is not to be assumed that school inspectors have any jurisdiction to attempt 
a liquidation where the ownership of a school-house or other property is the 
subject of bona fide controversy. There is much room for thinking that they 
have not received power to judge any question so difficult and imposing as the 
ownership of school district property, nor power to go on and, without regard 
to the actuality of such ownership, fix a district with liability. And it may be 
that the provision for the inspectors to find the amount to be paid by a district 
tacitly carries with it the condition precedent that the ownership is conceded or 
has been settled by a competent tribunal. The question is not material now. 

The relator bases his denial of power in the township board to hold appellate 
jurisdiction on the peculiar language of the statute. The only provisions it is 
necessary to notice are sections 3644 and 3734, compiled laws of 1871, and 
they appear below.* The argument is that an appeal is given only against 

* (3644.) Sec. 75. When a new district \b formed, in whole or In part, from one or more districts pos- 
sessed of a school-house, or entitled to other property, the inspectors, at the time of forming such new 
district, or as soon thereafter as may be. shall ascertain and determine the amoant Justly due to 
such new district from any district out of which it may have been In whole or in part formed, as the 
proportion of such new district of the value of the school-house and other property belonging to 
the former district, at the time of such division; and whenever, by the division of any district, the 
school. house or site thereof shall no longer be conveniently located for school purposes, and shall 
not be desired for use by the new district in which it may be situated, the school inspectors of the 
township in which such school-house and site shall be located, mav advertise and sell the same, and 
apportion the proceeds of such sale, and also any moneys belonging to the district thus divided, 
among the several districts erected In whole or in part from the divided district. 

(3734.) Section l. The People of the Slate of Michigan enaett That whenever any Ave or more lax- 
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Bome '^aotioiiy order, or decision of the board of school inspectors with refer- 
ence to (he formation, division, or consolidation oV a ^'school district;'' and 
that the finding, made by the school inspectors on this occasion, that $445 was 
dne from the old district was not '^any action, order, or decision, with reference 
to ih^ formation, division, or consolidation^^ of a district. 

This view is quite too refined. The statute contemplates the adjustment of 
the amount as connected with the alteration of territory and as proper to be 
made at the same time. The equitable partition of the interests in the cor- 
porate property is a sequel of the division of the corporate territory, and the 
former is fairlj an action having relation or '* reference " to the latter. 

It would not be easy to find a reason for the allowance of an appeal in one 
case and not in the other ; neither would it be easy to discover what purpose 
the Legislature could have had in using the circuitous description of the cases 
of appeal^ unless it was the object to extend the right not only to the /orma/ton, 
division, and consolidation of districts, but also to such proceedings incidental 
thereto as the act in question. 

The township board had jurisdiction of the subject, and as we view the case 
this conclusion disposes of the present application adversely to the relator. 

The petition is therefore denied, with costs against the relator. 

[GooLEY and Campbell, Justices, concurred.] 

V. 

Requlakity of Pkoceedings to Remove a District Oeficer. 

Joseph Wenzel v. The Township Board of the Township of Dorr. Sub- 
mitted June 20 ; decided June 27, 1882. 

Graves, Chief Justice : 

Proceedings were taken by the township board to remove the plaintiff from 
the office of director of a school district, under § 8 of Ch. 13 of Act Na 164 
of the Laws of 1881. 

The board adjudged his removal, and he obtained a review on certiorari in 
the circuit court, where the order of the board was affirmed. 

The plaintiff sued out a writ of error. 

The charges against him were originally lodged with the township clerk, and 
the members of the board thereupon united in a notice of the time and place 
for a hearing of the case. They did not meet together to issue the notice, 
but acted separately. On the arrival of the time they convened at the place 
designated, and proceeded as a board. 

The parties appeared, and the plaintiff, being apprised that no session had 
been held to prescribe the notice, objected to further proceedings. The board 
recognized the notice as a good one and over-ruled the objection. 

paying electors, haying taxable property within any school district, shall feel themBelves aggrieyed 
by any action, order, or decision of the board of school inspectors, with reference to the formation 
or any diyision or consolidation of said school district, they may, at any time within sixty days 
from the time of each action on the part of said school inspectors, appeal from snch action, order, 
or decision of said board of school inspectors, to the township board or boards of the township in 
which such school district is situated ; and in case of fractional school districts, such appeal shall 
be made to the several township boards of the several townships in which the different parts of 
said fractional school district are situated, who shall have power, and whose duty it shall be, to 
entertain such appeal, and review, confirm, set aside, or amend the action, order, or decision of the 
board of school Inspectors thus appealed from; or, if in their opinion, the appeal is frivolous, or 
without sufficient cause, they may summarily dismiss the same. 
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The sufficiency of the charges on their face was not questioned, and there 
can be no doubt that the board might have been compelled to act upon them. 
In regard to that they had no discretion. When the plaintiffs objection was 
over-ruled he pleaded not guilty, and demanded that proof thereon be given 
against him. 

The sole question for decision is, whether the getting up of the notice with- 
out the coming together of the members of the board was a fatal defect ; and 
we think it was not. 

The method, at this stage, was more a matter of form than of substance, 
and as the charges* were apparently sufficient, and the board actually came 
together on them at the fixed time and place, and virtually approved the pre- 
vious proceedings, and the plaintiff was present and had a full hearing, there 
is no real ground for complaint. 

The case is within the principle of Gager v. The Chippewa Supervisors, 
47 Mich., 167. 

The judgment is affirmed with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

VI. 

GONDEMKATIOK OF SCHOOL-HOUSB SiTE. 

School District No. 5 of Delhi Township v. The Circuit Judge for Ingham 
County. Mandamus. Submitted October 12 ; decided October 81, 1882. 

Graves, Chief Justice: 

The relator prosecuted proceedings before a circuit court commissioner to 
condemn the land of one Everett for a school-house site, and the jury sum- 
moned to make the inquiry certified that the using of such real estate for the 
purpose of a school-house site for the district was a necessity and a necessary 
public use, and that they had ascertained and determined that the just com- 
pensation to be made by the district was sixty dollars. 

The proceedings were filed in the circuit court, and the district moved 
that judgment be entered against it for the sum specified in the certificate of 
the jury. Chapter VIII. of Pub. Acts No. 164 of the Laws of 1881. The 
land owner, Everett, opposed it, and contended that in several important par- 
ticulars the proceedings had been erroneous, and the circuit judge, upon a full 
hearing and investigation, found that the proceedings had been irregular and 
that the judgment asked for and the proceedings provided to flow from it 
ought not to be allowed, and he ruled against rendering the judgment. 
Thereupon the relator prayed a mandamus requiring the circuit judge to enter 
said judgment and take such further action as would enable the district to 
appropriate the land in question. An order to show cause was entered, and 
the circuit judge, in answer, sets up, in the first place, that his action herein 
is not controllable by mandamus, and, in the second place, that there was such 
want of regularity, which he specifies, as to preclude him from allowing a 
judgment to be entered without a violation of that statute. § 7 of said chap- 
ter VIII. 

We are satisfied that having refused to allow judgment on his finding of the 
existence of such irregularities as forbade it, it is not proper to intervene by 
mandamus to compel a revocation of his ruling and the entry of a judgment. 
This court has not been commissioned to render judgment against a district 
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for the sam certified by a jary in these cases, and cannot do it. Yet were it to 
compel the circuit court, by mandamas, to overrule its finding against giving 
judgment and to render a judgment as suggested, it would be a yirtaal giving 
of judgment by this tribunal and of course an excess of authority. 

I think the writ should be denied with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

VII. 
Rb-Formation of School Districts. 

John Parman v. Boards of School Inspectors. 

Certiorari to the township boards of school inspectors of the townships of 
Henrietta and Waterloo, in Jackson county, and Bunkerhill and Stockbridge, 
in Ingham county, to bring up the proceedings had before them in the forma- 
tion of a fractional school district from the townships of Henrietta, Bunker- 
hill, and Stockbridge. The affidavit for the writ sets forth, as jurisdictional 
irregularities, the fact that (1), as no land was taken from the township of 
Waterloo the participation of the township board of that township invalidated 
the joint action taken ; (2), that no meeting was held by the joint boards to 
give notice of contemplated alterations in the boundaries of the districts con- 
cerned; (3), that no proof of notice was made to the joint meeting; (4), that 
the notice actually given covered land not included in the district and omitted 
from the proceedings of the meeting ; (5), that the joint boards did not desig- 
nate which township clerk should deliver notice of the formation of the new 
district to the taxable inhabitants; (6), that the notices of the joint meeting 
did not state from what districts territory was to be taken for the new district, 
nor that it was authorized by the action of the several boards ; and (7), that 
the record did not show that it was lawfully organized by the selection of a 
presiding officer and clerk. Submitted June 23 ; decided June 27, 1882. 

Graves, Chief Justice: 

This writ of certiorari was issued March 25th, and no attempt seems to have 
been made to serve it until the 17th of April, and then no copy of the papers 
on which it was allowed was served with it. The respondents were not bound 
to take any notice of it. At that time the organization of the district had 
become complete ; a tax had been voted to build a school-house and a con- 
tract made for its construction, and during some of the most important of 
these proceedings the writ, although issued, was allowed to slumber and no 
good reason appears for the delay. In the interval important interests arose 
which could only be overturned at the expense of much public inconvenience 
and injury, and more or less individual damage. The serious defect in the 
service of the writ has been mentioned, and in coming here to oppose the pro- 
ceeding the respondents qualify their appearance by protesting the insuffi- 
ciency of the service and their right to insist that the writ be not allowed to 
operate to the district's prejudice. These considerations have weight, and 
when we add that the objections against the proceedings do not appear to the 
Court as jurisdictional, but seem to fall under the head of irregularities, so far 
as they have any merit, we are of opinion that the plaintiff in certiorari onght 
not to prevail. 

We shall therefore dismiss the writ with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 
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Lansing, Wednesday^ December 27, 1882. 

MoBKiKG Session. 

In response to an invitation of the Superintendent of Public Instruction^ to 
the members of the boards of County School Examiners of the several coun- 
ties of the State, to meet in convention, a large number of these officers, 
together with other educationists of the State, met at Representative Hall and 
were called to order at 9 o'clock A. M., by Superintendent Varnum B. 
Cochran. 

After some remarks by Superintendent Cochran, explanatory of the pur- 
poses of the meeting, in reviewal of the operations of the new law, and 
relative to the outlook of the future, the following paper was presented by 
Ephraim Marble, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of Calhoun county : 

CEBTIFICATES: THEIR GRADES AND REQUIREMENTS. 

Previous to 1827 no schools authorized by law were taught in Michigan. In 
that year a law was enacted threatening with fine any organized township that 
did not maintain a school to be in charge of and taught by a person of good 
moral character and qualified to teach reading and writing. No higher quali- 
fication was deemed necessary at the time, as those old enough to attend school 
were considered of sufficient age to labor, and had little if any more than time 
to devote to the branches just named. 

As years passed, and the earlier settlers had more time to give to education, 
additional studies were made a part of the required qualification of the 
teacher, such as orthography, arithmetic, and even geography and grammar, 
in some cases, were thought to be a necessary part of the qualification. 

Besides these studies, the teacher was held to nothing more than to be able 
to instruct in the branches named until 1867, a period of forty years, when the 
examiner was allowed by law to fix upon a higher standard and to issue to 
teachers such grades of certificates as the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
might advise and the qualification of the candidate would merit. Even then, 
there was no popular demand for advancement, and so, after a brief and some- 
what successful trial of the law creating the county system, our State I^egisla- 
ture yielded to what was felt to be the popular will, and repealed the law 
before it had been long enough in force to overcome the prejudice of the peo- 
ple against it, from the start, and the many other difficulties it had to meet. 
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For many years the farmer had been in a state of unrest, becaase in the 
world's market no distinction had been made in his grain, wool, stock, and other 
products of the farm, and those of his less enterprising neighbor, who might be 
content in producing inferior kinds. By means of the press, and in other ways, 
his complaints and wants were made known to the world until a popular 
demand gave rise to ** trades unions,'' ** boards of trade," and other organiza- 
tions in the interests of commerce. These have been so successful in estab- 
lishing grades that there is scarcely an article sold or bought on the market 
that has not upon it the brand of the grade to which it belongs. Producer 
and consumer have been benefited alike by these institutions. They have 
increased the wealth of the producer in that he has been fortified against the 
unscrupulous dealer in and the producer of the inferior article. It supplies the 
consumer with ''water white" and other non-explosives, instead of an inferior 
kind that would otherwise be crowded upon the market to the destruction of 
his life and property. 

Men, competent to examine into the nature and condition of articles of com- 
merce in whatever form, are appointed as judges, aofd their seal upon the 
article tends toward establishing a price according to the grade assigned it. 

Popular sentiment is not satisfied with grading articles of commerce alone. 
It has placed a higher standard upon the good than upon the evil ; it regulates 
society; it places behind the sacred desk men who can appeal to the reasoning 
forces of the mind as well as of the emotional nature; hence we hear men 
speaking of the honorable, the high-minded lawyer, the skillful doctor, as 
well as the fourth-rate lawyer and the deceitful quack. 

Confidence is so restored on account of the system of grading that men 
trust themselves only in the hands of those noted for honest dealing and akill- 
ful practice. And so the weak may be protected against the strong, — the 
unsuspecting against the wiles of the unscrupulous. In this way we may hope 
for the survival of the fittest. 

What I have said is to illustrate the fact that there has been and still is a 
demand for a standard by means of which men might hope to be i*ewarded for 
their efforts at reaching a higher excellence. 

The question need not be asked : Has equal attention been given to grading 
teachers as to what all will admit is of vastly less importance? Why not is 
plain enough, for, in many cases, persons have been chosen to decide as to the 
fitness of candidates who were not competent to discriminate between the true 
and the false teacher. Hence licenses were given to nearly if not quite all who 
applied for them; hence, also, in almost every household could be found one 
or more teachers (f) who, ever watchful for the first opportunity to ke^ 
school, regardless of fitness f ox* so responsible a position, for the sake of teach- 
ing some time in their life, were willing to work for so small a sum that the 
true teacher, who had devoted years and expended much in preparation for 
successful school work, was driven into comparative exile or found employment 
in more inviting fields of labor, with less responsibility and better pay. 

As a result, the terms school and school-teacher became synonyms of a low 
order of things. Hence, to be in keeping with the system of education as 
administered among the country schools, a first rate school-house, provided 
with apparatus, grounds and suitable out-buildings, had ceased to be a matter 
of interest among the people. It was only necessary to keep school in the 
district three months during the year in order to obtain the proportion of the 
public school fund, due on that account alone. To disburse that fund was the 
chief attraction since it would not be likely to go out of the district, — ^home 
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talent being so plentifal that no time need be lost in looking beyond the 
immediate neighborhood for a person to keep a ''small, backward school." 
** Any one will do, so we can draw the public moneyj^^ was too common a 
remark to attract notice. All and more than this was true of onr educational 
interests a little more than one short year ago. 

It is true that, from 1867 until the county system was repealed, the slumbers 
of the people had been disturbed not a little ; but they, apparently conscious of 
the removal of the cause of their disquietude, fell back into a sleep more 
deathlike than ever before. 

How to awaken them so as not to provoke their wrath ; how to make com- 
mon cause with them ; how to make the supply equal the demand for teachers 
and, at the same time, so grade them as to rid the country of those incompe- 
tent and to invite in the better class of teachers ; has been a subject of very great 
concern to those having this work in charge. 

In considering the question of supply and demand, the Board of our county 
(Calhoun) fixed as a standard for the 3d grade an average of 75 per cent, the 
candidate not to fall below 50 per cent in any one of the branches ; that of 
the 2d, an average of 80 per cent, and of the 1st 90 per cent. 

It was thought that, at this comparatively easy rate, the schools could be 
supplied with teachers of the 3d graide at least; but the contrary was proved 
and many were without teachers. The demand became so great as to compel 
school boards to offer higher wages; this and other influences called back 
some who had abandoned the profession and induced others to engage in the 
work, until all were provided, although many were licensed by special grade. 

At the spring series of examinations the same standard was continued, save 
that the candidate must not fall below 75 per cent in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, orthography, and theory and art of teaching. After a few of the 
first examinations, it became pretty generally understood, among teachers, that 
a better knowledge, at least, of the text and theory and practice, would be 
absolutely necessary in order to merit a certificate. As a result, at every public 
examination, {rom a few of the first, teachers have continued to reach a higher 
standard of excellence; so that, whereas at first no higher than 3d grades 
could be given, we now have a fair proportion of teachers with higher grades 
or who will merit them at the next series of examinations. 

It is believed that no advanced standard for 3d grade, at least, should be 
required until the higher grades (^re increased so as to meet the demand for 
teachers. While it is believed that teachers ought to be encouraged to strive 
for something better than a 3d grade, great care should be used, in determining 
upon what constitutes a higher grade of teaching, before advancing them. 
So much caution should be exercised that the people may readily understand 
that the one holding the higher grade can and will teach a better school than 
the one with a lower grade. 

Teachers should be given to understand that more will be expected of those 
holding the higher grades and, no matter how much they may know of the 
studies to be taught, their methods of and success in teaching should be thor- 
oughly tested and inquired into before promoting them from a third grade. I. 
believe that the teacher, content with a third grade only, ought not to be 
retained beyond the time when those with higher aspirations shall be in supply 
to meet the demand. 

It is believed that, since the certificate bears on its face the studies the can- 
didate has passed in as well as the grade of issue, the board of examiners 
should reserve to themselves, and exercise the right to issue the higher grade 
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to those of known ability to instruct and govern^ notirithstanding a knowledge 
of the studies might not reach beyond those required by law. 

It should be the duty of the board of examiners to instruct the people in 
what may be expected of the different grades, teaching them how to discrim- 
inate closely between them, and the board should never issue the higher grade 
to a doubtful candidate. Misplaced confidence by the people in the board 
would lead to serious results, and would do more toward hindering the prog- 
ress of the schools just now than anything else. 

Teachers, made to understand fully what will be expected of them, will not 
disappoint the people in their estimates upon the several grades. Thus they 
will learn to discriminate as closely between the different grades of teachers 
as between the various products of farms as they are carried to the market. 

Again, teachers should understand that hereafter no one will be considered 
competent to occupy a place in the school-room who is not abreast with the 
times ; current events are as much for the teacher as for the lawyer, politican, 
or preacher, and that one who will not seize upon every opportunity to increase 
his knowledge of the world's movements is not qualified for any grade. 

Teachers who are not readers of some sort of an educational journal, and 
have not read and are continuing not to read books on teaching and school 
management, should be carefully considered before being licensed, even with 
a third grade. The age demands it and the people expect it, and, if the exam- 
iners throughout the State will give just a little attention to this matter our 
teachers may not be a whit behind any class or profession. 

In some parts of the country, teachers' wages have so advanced that none, 
but the tax-payer, have reason to complain, and even he is patient beyond prec- 
edent, and will continue so if his expectations are fairly realized from the 
promises of those having in charge our educational interests. Then, if we 
hope to meet the wants of the people — ^yea, more— the demands of the people, 
we must send out teachers qualified to instruct and enlighten the patrons of 
our schools and to advance education among them as well as to teach their 
children. 

When these aims are fairly reached, when men are brought into full sym- 
pathy with the cause of education, when patron, teacher, and pupil shall come 
inte complete harmony, vying with each other in efforts at promoting and dis- 
seminating knowledge among their fellows, the millennial time will have fully 
come to the educational world, and, may I not add, those who have done most 
toward supplying the public schools with the best grade of teachers shall not 
be least in sharing the reward of the faithful. 

DiSCUSSIOK. 

The discussion of the preceding paper was opened by Milo D. Campbell, 
Secretary of the Board of School Examiners of Branch county. His remarks 
were as follows : 

I do not suppose I was asked to open this discussion because it was thought by 
our worthy Superintendent that I would advocate any marked changes in the 
plans and present arrangement of things, for it seems to me that I could not 
quicker make an apparent fool of myself than to kick hard against the system 
which has been wrought out and added to by the gray-haired wisdom of gen- 
eration after generation of educators, both within and without the borders of 
our State. 

But since evolution and change have been as constant visitors upon oar 
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school-rooms and school systems daring the past as apon almost every factor 
of our government or its industries, and while so often we are hailing a sap- 
posed perfection, we look only to see its laurels snatched from it and placed 
upon something better, so it may not be entirely presamptuoas for us to ven- 
ture a few thoughts, though thev be not acceptable to a majority, or find wel- 
come by adoption. 

Ideality and reality are so widely separated in the profession of teaching that 
with almost every advance toward the former we stumble over obstacles greater 
than civil service reform or political assessments. 

And among these obstacles we find that other vocations are more compensa- 
tory, the limit of the averae^e teacher's experience being placed at a few terms 
at most ; the gentlemen using it as a stepping-stone to some other profession 
or business, and the ladies, soon, very soon, some of them, taking smaller 
schools with greater or less privileges, and with certificates for life or during 
good behavior. And thus upon every hand the rapid advance of our common 
school interests as pertaining to better teachers and teaching is impeded by 
barriers over which we have but little control. 

But with more direct reference to the subject under controversy, — ^the certifi- 
cating of teachers, and in determining what should be their grades and require- 
ments, — there is one underlying principle it seems to me that should govern 
our deliberations and mould our conclusions, and that is the educational neces- 
sities of the half million children within the borders of our State whom these 
teachers are to instruct. 

I think not to exceed 8,000 persons have ever graduated at the colleges 
and other educational institutions of this State where degrees are conferred, 
while more than a million and a half of boys and girls have gone forth into 
the activities of life and business with a public education finished in cur rural 
district and village schools. 

And thus when I use the term educational necessities I mean it as contra- 
distinguished from educational luxuries. I mean such a fundamental educa- 
tion as being finished in our common district school will prepare the child for 
the farm, the store, the shop, for citizenship and the family. 

By educational luxuries is meant those branches that are not strictly essen- 
tial to the business man's education, or, if the line may be drawn, those 
branches, which, though more or less useful and ornamental may be dispensed 
with easier than others. 

While it would be exceedingly pleasant to have every teacher versed in for- 
eign languages, in the arts and sciences and in all that goes to make up the 
fully and completely educated man or woman, yet such a fairy-land within the 
realms of pedagogy never has been and never will be. Our common district 
schools cannot be and ought not to be used for any other purpose than to build 
and complete the average business man's education. And when we can look 
out over the varied occupations that are bustling about us upon every hand, 
and when we can determine upon what common rudiments of knowledge and 
brain-tools our boys and girls should have in a preparation for these several 
industries, then have we made the first systematic step toward what should be 
required of the teacher who is to instruct them. 

The various grades of certificates and the time for which granted are, it 
strikes me, wisely arranged and well adapted to our present wants, and the 
only branch of the topic before us which I would care to consider is the one 
bearing upon the requirements to be made of teachers before we shall grant 
to them these various grades of license. 
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As the grading of certificates now stands, we are chiefly coQceroed ia the 
lowest or third grade, for it is this that mast determine the minimum of 
qualifications, and with this certificate the teacher may go out and teach in 
any school district in the county, not under special enactment or charter. 
And thus when we deliberate or make rules or laws specifying the qualifications 
an applicant must have to entitle him to a third grade certificate we are look- 
ing beyond the teacher to the pupils whom he is to teach, but when we are 
determining upon the additional qualifications a teacher must have to entitle 
him to a second or first grade certificate, we then have the rewarding of the 
teacher in view and the honoring of him for his higher attainments. 

Our Legislature, in the year 1881, added to the list of requirements for 
third grade certificates United States history and civil government, after that 
year, and it is observable in Branch county, as undoubtedly it is in other parts 
of the State, that applicants for examination have passed as satisfactory in 
those two branches as in almost any of the others that have been required for 
scores of years. And this fact but demonstrates that those things essential 
and necessary to equip the teacher for his duties may, with no injustice, be 
required of him by giving sufiicieut notice of the same. 

It is said that a certificate is the first dead point; and how many times do 
we find the truth of this statement verified in almost every public examination. 
The younger applicants and younger teachers are those who far excel others 
who, many of them, have been in the line of duty for years. And, it is my 
opinion^ that fully one-half of the applicants rejected in Branch county during 
the past year have been the old teachers who have taught from five to fifty 
terms of school each. I am not sure, though not prepared to recommend, 
but that if it could be done, it would be but justice to require of teachers who 
have taught and received previous certificates to pass at each succeeding exam- 
ination with better marking. 

But one thing is certain, our teachers need enough mental stimulus to keep 
them from sleeping upon present attainments; the size and frequency of the 
doses to depend entirely upon the supply of and demand for teachers. 

Branch county has at present more qualified teachers than she has places for 
them to fill, and trusting that this may be true over the greater portion of the 
State, there is another branch that I would add to the requirements for third 
grade certificates after the year 1883, with as timely a notice of the same as it 
is possible to give, and that is physiology. It seems but well that the teacher 
who presides over the growing bodi.s as well as over the growing minds of 
children should know something of the principles and laws by which these 
two factors may be properly moulded and developed in their parallel growth. 
The teacher should understand this branch though he may not be called upon 
to teach it as a text in the school-room. Its lessons are of vital importance to 
him in tlie fullest meaning of these words, and I trust that for the interests of 
longevity and the human race that the time may not be far distant when the 
elementary principles of hygiene, at least, may be early taught to our children. 
But it is needless for me to recount further reasons for requiring this branch, 
since they are as familiar to you now as they would be after any further ampli> 
fication I might make. 

Passing from the third to the higher and complimentary grades of certifi- 
cates : Briefly, I should require for the second, in addition to the branches 
demanded for third, book-keeping (single entry) and school law, and to be 
granted only to those who have taught at least eight months with approved 
success. 
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For first grade certificates, I would add to the reqairements for second and 
third grades, philosophy and botany, with discretionary studies to be added, 
elective with the several boards of county school examiners. 

And allow me to venture a conviction of my mind. Although algebra is 
now required in Branch county for second grade certificates, yet, nevertheless, 
I believe that general history, English literature, rhetoric, geology, astronomy, 
and chemistry should precede it and that it should not be required for any of 
the several grades of certificates; that it has no business in our common dis- 
trict schools, and that it should be eradicated and rooted out, and something 
that blossoms and bears fruit planted in its place. 

Seturning to the first grade certificate, I believe it should be given only to 
those who have taught at least fifteen months with approved success, and at 
least two terms in some one school district. 

Since teachers are somewhat migratory in their habits, and are constantly 
changing about, and from one county to another, it would seem advisable that 
all of the foregoing requirements, except the elective studies for first grade, 
be crystallized into statutory enactments, that the notice of the same might be 
general. 

That the system might not be too uncompromising and the demands too 
rigorous and inelastic, I would leave to the discretion of the various boards of 
school examiners, aided by the suggestions of the State Superintendent, the 
fixing of percentages to be required for the various grades of certificates. 

And now, in conclusion, while I am aware that the thoughts aud suggestions 
I have thrown out are far from faultless, aud are in many points vulnerable to 
attack, yet I trust that at least some single grain of thought may have been 
dropped, that in the rich aud fertile soil of this convention may germinate and 
develop into something worthy of your deliberations if not your endorsement. 

The paper of Mr. Marble was further discussed by Messrs. E. P. Church of 
Montcalm county, Clark Stanton of Oakland county, David Howell of St. 
Joseph county, S. G. Burkhead of Grand Traverse county, D. E. Haskins of 
Jackson county, W. A. Rowe of Ingham county, T. S. Clark of Oakland 
county, G. B. Malone of Mecosta county, J. W. Ewing of Ionia county, and J. S. 
Goodman of Saginaw county. The remarks of these gentlemen have not been 
furnished for publication. 

Will H. Brunson, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of Clinton county, 
then presented the following paper : 

HOW TO SECURE CLASSIFICATION AND GRADING IN DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS. 

This might be considered a double subject, but I take it that the grading of 
a school is only the more thorough classification of it. Can district schools be 
graded, not in some one county where the circumstances are peculiarly favor- 
able, but throughout the State? Allow me to refer you to the remarks of Wm. 
H. Payne upon this question. In his work entitled "School Supervision,*' 
in answer to this very question, he says: ''The school to which reference is 
made consists of from 20 to 40 scholars, varying in age from 6 to 14 years, 
taught by one teacher. ****** rpj^^ ^^^ things 
which make it very difficult, if not impossible, to sustain a graded course of 
instruction in such schools are great irregularity of attendance and the fre- 
quent change of teachers, whereby it is almost impossible to follow any settled 
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line of policy. The fact that many pupils attend school but a part of the year, — 
daring the winter^ — perhaps, will make it almost impossible to avoid forming 
classes not provided for in the graded coarse; while a freqaent change in 
teachers will, in many cases, defeat the wisest plans. There wonld be mach 
more hope of introdacing a classification into coantry schools, if teachers in 
general understood the principles which mast be observed in the formation 
and preservation of a graded coarse of study. A fair degree of professional 
skill generally disseminated among teachers and a desire on the part of boards 
of trustees to employ the best obtainable talent, can alone carry into effect 
th^t settled line of policy which is absolutely required in order to sastain a sys- 
tematic course of instruction." And again, "While in this and in similar 
cases a system of grading is theoretically possible, there will be foand, as in 
the first case, disturbing causes which may defeat the wisest plan. I have no 
doubt that country schools may be graded to the immense advantage of their 
pupils ; but whether the system can be sustained will depend very largely upon 
the skill of those who have them in charge.'' 

So says Prof. Payne. Theoretically they can be graded, bat practically 
they-cannot at present. But whether they can be graded or not, they can be 
more thoroughly classified than they are now, and not only can the work be 
more systematically done, but it can be presented to the child's mind in the 
order in which the child is best able to receive it. This work, together with 
the more thorough training of teachers may, in time, bring district schools to 
a condition where grading will be advisable. In this article I shall speak briefly 
of an elastic grade that will fit district schools of different degrees of advance- 
ment, and of the changes which I think should be made in the school law, and 
then more at length of the work that we can do with the law as it is. First, 
let me refer you to the grade of which I spoke :* 

T >=» number hours devoted each day to recitation, 
t = average length of time devoted to each class, 
n = number of recitations to each pupil. 
Y => number of years in school course. 
Let T — 6, t = i, n »- 5, 4, 3^, or 3. 

( T = 6. t = i. n = 5. 
6 years' course, i v =3 ^ v = ^ ,=- 4 4.5 

I n X t. 5 X itf 



( T =« 6. t = 4. n = 4. 

6 years' course, j y = ^ v = ^ = g 

( T = 6. t = i. n = 3i. 

7 years' course. •{ v = ^ v = ^ = 7 

( n X t. 8V X 3^ 



f T = 6. t = i. n = 3. 
8 years' course, i v = ^ Y = ^ = 8 

( n X t. 8 X X 



It will be seen from the above that, T, being fixed, t, n, and Y are dependent 
upon each other. The increase of either one must necessarily decrease one of 
the other two. So, when Y increases, t or n must decrease. That is, if the 
number of years in the course be increased, either the average length of reci- 
tation or the number of recitations to each pupil must be decreased. In the 
eight years course given above it would probably be better to increase n and 
decrease t. It may be urged that 15 minutes is too short a time for recitation. 

* Note.— The idea of the following grade was derived from Prof. Payne's "School SaperrUIon.* 
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That is true, but it is no argument against classification ; for without classifi- 
cation teachers have less than 15 minutes for each recitation. It will also be 
urged that some scholars will belong partly in one grade and partly in another. 
That is true, but what of it? Let each scholar go in the classes to which he 
really belongs. That is now done in graded union schools. 

If it is not possible for a teacher to grade a school thoroughly, he can at least 
classify the younger scholars, — those, perhaps, who read in the first, second 
and third readers ; make three grades of them, classifying them largely accord* 
ing to their knowledge of reading and language. At the end of a year 'the 
third reader scholars will be ready to take up the fourth reader, and new 
scholars will come in who will be ready to take up the first reader. There will 
then be four grades instead of three. In another year there will be five grades. 

The objections which Prof. Payne urges against the feasibility of grading 
district schools are : 1st, Lack of professional skill on the part of teachers ; 
2d^ Frequent change of teachers; 3d, Irregular attendance. These are all 
weighty objections, and objections which will not be speedily removed. The 
first two will be gradually lessened and can be partially atoned for by intelli- 
gent county supervision. The third I have no hope of ever seeing removed. 
Another objection presents itself to my mind, which I think is equally as fatal 
as those mentioned by Prof. Payne, and that is the lack of uniformity of text- 
books. Certainly no district school can be properly classified till that objection 
is removed. As long as the present system of examination lasts nearly all efforts 
to improve the district schools must emanate from the county boards (inspired 
by the State Superintendent), and operate upon school officers and teachers. 
If it is not possible to enact a satisfactory law giving us uniformity of text- 
books throughout the State, then I think it would be wise to provide unifor- 
mity of books in each county, giving the county boards in their respective 
counties authority to settle the matter. I am aware that this would be giving 
to county boards considerable power and subjecting them to strong temptation; 
but I think they are able to use the one and resist the other, both successfully. 
And, too, I think most county boards are reasonably competent for such a 
task, even considering the matter abstractly. But, compared with the ones 
who at present decide the matter in ordinary district schools, they are the 
ideal of competency. Does any one doubt that any board of examiners is 
more competent to decide the text-book question than the ordinary school 
board? Any county board having secured uniformity of text-books in their 
county, could then devise a system of grading for the district schools of that 
county. I do not imagine that a grade of this kind would exactly fit every 
school in the county, but, with slight variations to suit the particular circum- 
stances of each school it could be accommodated to all the schools of the 
county. County boards, by conference, could make their systems in principle 
substantially alike. In my opinion the grading of district schools to be 
thoroughly successful must be made alike through as large an extent of terri- 
tory as one county, at least. Moreover the teachers must be supervised by, and 
receive the assistance of, the county board. Especially is this needed while 
the present lack of professional skill and the frequent change of teachers 
continue. 

But it might be more practical to consider the work that may be done by 
county boards in this direction under the school law as it stands, and as it will 
probably remain for two years to come. I think there is work which county 
boards and others can do now, and which will not only tend presently towards 

31 
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the classification of district schools, but will be a preparation for the time 
when a more complete uniformity of books and grades will be secnred. As I 
said before I shall take it to be an axiom in this subject that no fiuccessfal 
effort can be made to secure the classification of any one school until uniformity 
of text-books is secured in that school. If that be true, is there anything 
that we can do to bring this about? My suggestion would be this: I ha?e 
sent to every director in Clinton county copies of the following circular: 

Office of County Board of School Examiners, Clinton Couktt, } 

St. Johns, Mich., December 6, 1882. ) 

CIRCULAR NO. 3. 

To the School District Officers oj Clinton County : 

Gentlemen, — Allow me to respectflilly call your attention to a provision of the 
general school laws of Michigan, 1881, Chapter III, Sec. 15, page 18. The first part 
of the section reads as follows: 

**' Section 16. The District Board shall specify the studies to be pursued in the 
schools of the district, and (shall) prescribe the text-books to be used, which shall 
be uniform on each subject that may he taugfu.^ 

You will notice that the law says the District Board shall prescribe the kind of 
books to be used, thus making it, not your privilege, but your duty to act. Some dis- 
trict officers to whom I send this circular have already done this, but many have not. 
Will you not allow me most respectfully to urge you to take some action upon this 
matter? Your teacher cannot do justice to his school if his scholars have two or 
three kinds of arithmetics, readers or geographies. It compels the teacher to have 
so many classes that he must spend a good share of his time in calling them up and 
sending them back to their seats. You can, if you wish, make the change gradually, 
and almost without expense. For instance, suppose a scholar is studying the mi 
reader and is using a different kind of book from the one prescribed by the Board. 
If you do not wish to compel him to change his book for a new one, wait till he. his 
finished that book and is ready to take up the second reader. Then compel him to 
buy the kind you have selected. In this way the change will cost nothing. 

The Secretary is at all times prepared to furnish school officers with the names 
of teachers who have not secured positions. He will attempt to answer all your let- 
ters upon this or any other school-matter as promptly as possible. 

Yours, very truly, 

WILL. H. BRUNSON, 

Secretary. 

NoTB.^WiU the Director please give one of these circulars to each of the other 
members of the Board? 

I cannot tell from observation what the effect of this circular will he, for 
the time which has elapsed since it was sent has not been sufficient to deter- 
mine. I know that some boards have taken action upon the matter in conse- 
quence of the receipt of these circulars. I presume there are other boards 
that I have not seen who have also taken some action. Besides the immediate 
effect I think it will have another effect. I think it will impress upon the 
minds of some school officers the fact that it is their duty to prescribe the 
kind of books to be used. I think that, with this impression upon their 
minds, when they are approached personally by the teacher, or other persons, 
and urged to take some action, they will be much more easily influenced than 
if the circulars had not been sent. They will be apt to feel that the teacher 
is demanding a rights rather than requesting a privilege. For this reason I 
think some teachers will be able to induce their boards to prescribe courses of 
study. 

This circular to the school boards I shall follow up with a circular to the 
teachers, calling their attention to the necessity of more thorough classifica- 
tion of their schools. I shall attempt to show them that in order to classify 
their schools well they must first induce their boards to provide uniformity of 
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books. I shall send each teacher a copy of the circalar I sent the school 
boards and urge him to try to get his board to take some action. Some 
teachers will doubtless be induced to make the efFort. Every teacher who 
does attempt to get his board to take some action, will> by that very act, be 
set to thinking about the classification of his school. He will try to present 
some argument to his board in favor of uniformity. A double purpose will 
thus be accomplished. The teacher will secure uniformity of text-books, and 
will at the same time work into himself some knowledge of the subject and 
enthusiasm in carrying it out If every teacher could be put into that condi- 
tion of mind a long step would be taken towards the proper classification of 
district schools. Perhaps it is better that the teacher should be compelled to 
work to secure this uniformity. The very fact that he must work will more 
thoroughly prepare him to put that uniformity to some use when he gets it. 

This action on the part of district boards will not be secured at once through- 
out a county. When teachers come together at their county and other associa- 
tions they will be thinking and talking about it Therein lies an opportunity 
for improvement. When this spirit of inquiry is evinced, the matter of classi- 
fication will be discussed. Teachers who are not posted will begin to inquire 
what it means. Thought, reading, study, on their part, will follow. Teachers 
who attend the institutes will see the necessity of heeding, and will be more 
able to understand the instruction there given with regard to the classification 
of their schools. Incidentally urging teachers to make out and follow a pro- 
gram of classes will aid us in this matter. 

As far as my experience extends it shows me that there is a large class of 
teachers who can be induced to take an interest in any new subject connected 
with their schools only by asking them questions about it in their examination 
for certificates. If we wish them to study and to teach something about the 
local geography of Clinton county and Michigan, we must ask them to name 
the towns in Clinton county, to describe the Grand river by naming the coun- 
ties through which it flows, and to locate some important places in that county 
and State. Just so with local history and civil government. This, of course, 
might be carried too far and made a hobby. But a few such questions in an 
examination carefully combined with others, so as not to cause too many fail- 
ures, will set teachers to thinking and studying. I think something can be 
done for this matter of classification in this way. In my own county the 
examination in theory and art of teaching is conducted by one member of the 
board who generally devotes over half a day to it in an ordinary examination. 
To a great extent he tries to find out just how the teacher does teach and 
explain in school. I think that a few questions with regard to classification 
could easily be asked in such an examination. Each board could determine 
how inany and what questions should be asked. 

I have furnished the teachers of Clinton county with blanks, upon which I 
have asked them to make out a report of their doings during the winter term 
and send it to me. After this question has received fuller attention on the 
part of teachers, it might be well, in counties where these reports are had, to 
request them to report the condition of their schools with regard to classifica- 
tion. Anything that calls a teacher's attention to classification, that requires 
him to state definitely what he knows about classification, or how much or 
little classification there is in his school, will assist in crystallizing his ideas, 
and will stimulate him to further efforts. 

One great obstacle to this work will be the ignorance and opposition of not 
only teachers and school boards, but of the people who sustain the schools. 
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And, in my opinion, this obstacle must be met fairly and overcome, or we shall 
never see district schools graded. We as teachers and school officers, cannot 
raise the schools in even a single county permanently to any higher standard 
than the average public sentiment of that county will sustain. There may be 
waves of public opinion that will rise above this level ; there may be depressions 
between these waves that will sink below it ; but eventually the average public 
sentiment that pays the taxes will, and ought to, control. How shall we over- 
come this opposition? Of course where a grade is introduced into a school, its 
success in making a better school will tend to argue this difficulty out of the 
way. But overcome it to a sufficient extent to allow the introduction of a 
grade and then to keep it there long enough to give it a fair trial. In my 
own county have been organized what are termed township teachers' associa- 
tions. The name is a misnomer; for, while much of the work is done by 
teachers (especially at the start), yet the associations are formed to draw out 
and interest the patro7i8 of the schools. They attend, read papers, and take 
part in the discussions. I have attended five such meetings during the past 
year, and each one was attended by from 100 to 200 patrons. These meetings 
give a splendid opportunity to elevate public opinion upon all school questions. 
It seems to me that much may be done in these meetings to elevate public opin- 
ion upon this question of classification and grading. 

After the reading of Mr. Brunson's paper a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
P.M. 

Afternoon Session. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock by 
Superintendent Cochran. 

On motion of P. A. Latta, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of Allegan 
county, it was requested that all papers and remarks presented at this meeting 
be furnished to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for publication in 
his next annual report. 

The next paper to have been presented was one upon the subject : 

THE SECRETARY: HIS DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES, 

by Geo. A. Parker, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of Sanilac county. 
Mr. Parker being absent, the following letter from him to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction was read by Clark Stanton, Secretary of the 
Board of Exammers of Oakland county : 

Port Sanilac, Mich., Dec. 23, 1882. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of PvJblic Instruction : 

Dear Sir, — Owing to a combination of circumstances, it will be impossible 
for me to keep my appointment at the County Examiners' Convention at 
Lansing on the 27th inst. I regret my inability to attend, and sincerely hope 
that the meeting may prove to be one of mutual pleasure and profit. 

The time which I should have occupied in reading a paper on " The Secre- 
tary: His Duties and Eespoyisibtlities^' will be much more profitably filled by 
the discussions of those better able to do the subject justice. 

I would like to suggest a few points in connection with the secretary's dutiea 
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and responsibilities, for attention and discussion, and would be pleased to learn 
what the prevailing opinion is among the examiners : 

Firsts The law makes it the duty of the board to prepare sets of questions 
for all '^special" examinations, the State Board of Education preparing ques- 
tions for the two ^'regular examinations" only and very plainly and emphat- 
ically refusing to prepare any others. Some of the examiners are obliged to 
hold from one to three examinations during the month of September to 
accommodate those teachers whose schools commence early. The work of 
preparing all these questions must be done by the board of examiners, nomi- 
inally ; by the secretary, virtually, and the printing and extra liboT jpaid for, by 
whom? There should be some standard of uniformity about these special 
examinations (I am not speaking of specials before the secretary alone, but 
the public special examinations), or the examiners in some counties may fix 
upon a much higher standard of qualifications than those of other counties, 
or even higher than those of the State Board of Education, and the later 
examination be easier than those arranged by the examiners themselves. Such 
things have already occurred, not producing any serious annoyance but calling 
for attention. Now, how far are the examiners responsible in such cases, to 
what extent is the secretary personally responsible, from whose pocket does or 
should the additional expense come, and why does not the State Board of 
Education prepare these lists of questions? 

Second, After the public examinations are over, frequent applications are 
made to the secretary of the board for ^^ specials," the applicants sometimes 
bringing with them petitions from school boards setting forth the necessity of 
giving '^special" certificates to them. In some cases the candidates were 
unsuccessful at regular examinations, had previously engaged their schools, 
and come armed with the assurances of the school officers that ^* no other 
teacher can be found, and we shall have no school." The latter statement is 
undoubtedly true in this county since our fall examinations, as the standard of 
qualifications was higher than it had before been, and a larger percentage of 
failures was the result. There has been a '' wholesome scarcity" of teachers 
this fall, causing considerable temporary inconvenience, but which will work 
out all right in the course of another year. In the mean time, how far should 
the secretary exercise discretionary power in granting these '^ specials," in case 
his judgment should conflict with the instructions of the county board? 

nird. Isn't it putting too much responsibility upon the shoulders, not 
alone of the secretary, but the whole moral, mental, and physical force of the 
combined stamina of the three county examiners to make them say of every 
person to whom a certificate is issued that the bearer *^ h a person of good 
moral character?" Many persons apply for certificates who are strangers to 
the board, and whose so-called ''recommendations" are written by persons 
who are still greater strangers, from the fact that you cannot see their coun- 
tenances. We have seen instances of certificates being revoked because of 
grossly immoral conduct and intemperate habits. In some States the certifi- 
cates make the examiners say, ''We believe the bearer is a person of good 
moral character," which, it seems to us, is all that should be required. 

Many other points in connection with the work of the secretary will present 
themselves for discussion. But my letter is already too long to write of more. 

In conclusion, I would say that the ''new system" is working well in this 
county so that we are encouraged to look for good results. 

Yours, very truly, 

GEO. A. PAEKEE. 
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Discussion. 
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The discussion of the subjecfc presented in Mr. Parker's letter was opened 
by Wesley 8ears, Secretary of the Board of School Examiners of Macomb 
county. His remarks were as follows : 

In reply to the queries propounded in Secretary Parker's letter, I will state 
briefly the experience of the Examining Board in Macomb county. 

In regard to the payment of necessary bills, for printing, blanks, stationery, 
postage, etc., the secretary, at the close of each quarter, has prepared a full 
bill of such expenses, properly certified as to its correctness, and has presented it 
for payment to the county clerk. The clerk has never refused to give an order 
on the county treasurer for the amount, neither has the treasurer ever refused 
to pay it. 

I presume the strictly proper way, and possibly the legal process would be 
to present the bill to the board of supervisors for allowance. It certainly is 
the duty of the county to bear these expenses, although the law makes no pro- 
vision for their payment. 

Concerning the preparation of questions for the special examinations, it has 
been our practice to parcel out the topics of examination to the members of 
the board as they may agree, and each prepares one or more sets of questions 
upon his topics. The questions, in manuscript, are then handed to the secre- 
tary, and he looks after their printing. I can see no reason why the secretary 
should be expected to do all this work, when if each member of the board 
does his share the labor is comparatively light. 

How difficult shall these questions for special examinations be? Our custom 
has been to conform as closely to the State questions as possible ; thus making 
the examinations of any given series (spring or fall) all about the same 
degree of hardness. 

The questions asked in the letter just read, pertain more to the duties of 
the board than to those of the secretary. Let us give a little attention to the 
specific duties of the secretary; and especially to those implied duties which 
the law does not define. 

A law can not, in every particular, define the duties of any officer. There 
are always implied trusts in the practical working of any law, which it is 
impossible for a legislator to foresee, and consequently for a law to specify. 
It seems to me that we ought to particularly discuss these undefined duties of 
the secretary, and not spend much time upon those responsibilities which the 
law makes plain and hence need no elaboration. 

A casual examination of section 133, General School Laws of 1881, will con- 
vince any one that the duties of the secretary are not few. Although named 
under nine heaas, there are several times nine duties enumerated. I shall first 
mention his responsibilities as a clerk. He is to keep all records of the pro- 
ceedings of the board; also, a record of all examinations, fill all certificates 
and sign them, act as treasurer of the board, etc. In all of this work his duties 
are not unlike the duties of any clerk. The characteristics of a good clerk 
are neatness, exactness, and promptness. These should characterize the 
secretary of the board of examiners. 

All books should be kept in such a manner that any person could determine 
all facts concerning the certificating of teachers, and concerning the action 
of the board at its meetings. Promptness is especially requisite after examin- 
ations in informing applicants of the result of the examination. Injustice to 
applicants often follows a laxity in this respect. 
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I am of the opinion that after any given series of examinations, it is advis- 
able to close up the business of that series by granting certificates to all suc- 
cessful applicants, and informing all unsuccessful applicants of their standing, 
stating reasons why certificates are withheld, and returning their institute fees. 
A neat printed blank may be prepared for this latter object which will facili- 
tate and greatly abbreviate the labor. 

The secretary should be a practical school man. He will be called upon to 
determine whether teachers are competent, and whether schools are being con- 
ducted in a profitable manner. It certainly requires a man acquainted with 
the machinery of the school to determine these questions. 

The secretary is the legal authority for granting special certificates. He 
must, in such cases, be qualified to judge for himself, whether persons are 
competent to teach. 

Let me state here that it seems improper to grant special certificates to any 
who would fail to pass an examination before the board, except : first, when 
no legally qualified teacher can bo obtained; second, when the school term 
closes before the next public examination ; and third, when the school officers 
request such applicant to be granted a special certificate. If these rules are 
followed it will obviate future trouble. 

The secretary should be a man of wide acquaintance throughout the county. 
He, being the executive officer of the board, will be consulted more frequently 
than the other members : 1st, By teachers, seeking vacancies ; 2d, By offi- 
cers seeking teachers. 

This fact necessitates quite a thorough knowledge, on the part of the secre- 
tary, of the qualifications (personal as well as scholarly) of the various teachers 
of the county; and also a knowledge of the requirements of the various dis- 
tricts of the county. Again, he should know, as far as possible by visitation, 
the progress of the schools, and the practical ability of the teachers. 

Our experience in Macomb county has shown that the present method of 
supervision is ineffective. If I have found a weak spot in the present school 
law, it is right at this point. I do not wish to be understood to say that I 
believe a change in the law advisable, but quite the contrary. It is true, how- 
ever, that the present method does not give effective supervision at present^ 
but my observation goes to show that the fault is not so much in the law, as 
in the officers elected to fulfill the provisions of the law. The reports prepared 
by the chairmen of inspectors, if prepared at all, are usually quite defective, 
giving little or no information upon those points of most interest to the exam- 
iners, as ''Efficiency of Teacher,*' "Progress of Pupils,'* etc. All this argues 
in favor of a secretary who will devote some time to visitation, and thus be 
able to personally judge of work being accomplished. His acquaintance with 
school officers, township officers, and teachers will aid very materially in 
advancing the school interests of the county. 

I want to emphasize this point by saying that if the secretary will only interest 
himself in this matter, he can do much to awaken that lively interest in the 
chairmen of boards of inspectors which now seems to be almost wholly wanting. 

If the present plan cannot be brought to a successful issue, I am in favor 
of giving the supervising power entirely into the hands of the secretary of the 
examining board, increasing his salary so that he can afford to give his entire 
time to the county schools. 

In the meantime let the entire board, especially the secretary, give such of 
their time to visitation and advice that our district school may be an ever- 
increasing factor in the school system of Michigan. 
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The subject presented in Mr. Parker's letter was farther discussed by 
Messrs. G. E. Malone of Mecosta county, and Ephraim Marble of Calhoun 
county. The remarks of these gentlemen have not been furnished for publi- 
cation. 

Ephraim Marble, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of Calhoun county, 
offered the following : 

Whereas, The teacher in our public schools ought to be pointed to as the 
Irighest type of morality and temperance ; 

And whebeas, The patrons of the schools are compelled to trust this most 
of all important subjects — the moral character of teachers — to the judgment and 
decision of the board of examiners; therefore, as the sense of this convention, 
be it 

Resolvedj That no one shall be deemed qualified to teach who is not a total 
abstainer from all intoxicants as a beverage, as well as from the use of tobacco 
in auv form. 

Motions to tabic the resolution, to postpone it indefinitely, and to amend it 
by striking out the words " use of tobacco in any form," were successively made 
and lost, but a motion to amend by substituting the word '^ should" for 
^' shall," in the first line, was carried. The resolution was then referred to a 
special committee, consisting of Messrs. Ephraim Marble of Calhoun county, 
J. S. Goodman of Saginaw county, and W. H. Brunson of Clinton connty. 

David Howell, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of St. Joseph connty, 
then presented the following paper : 

ENDS TO BE ATTAINED AND METHODS TO BE USED BY THE EXAM- 
INERS IN THEIR WORK FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

From the nature of the subject upon which I am asked to write, details 
must enter largely into the discussion, and I trust I shall be pardoned for fre- 
quently alluding to the work as now planned for St. Joseph county. It will be 
impossible to discuss all that boards of examiners should do in the brief time 
allotted to a single paper, and it therefore becomes necessary to single ont and 
to confine our attention to those ends to be attained, which are seemingly of 
greatest importance. 

The statute law which created the ofiEice of county examiners, makes the 
examination of teachers the first and chief duty of the incumbents of that 
ofi&ce. It should be the purpose, therefore, of examiners to examine, with care 
and rare judgment, all applicants for license as teachers in the common schools 
of the State. 

In the discharge of this duty it becomes imperative upon examin'ers to know 
what qualifications teachers should possess. The ideal teacher, one thoroughly 
qualified in all repects, is beyond human possibilities. We may, however, 
expect, and should demand, that the men and women who undertake the edu- 
cation of our children should be persons of culture, refinement, and moral 
worth. 

The law contemplates a high standard of moral excellence, bnt just how 
one's moral qualities shall be rated in grading his license is not defined; but 
the applicant must possess a good moral character. The teacher ought to be 
a preeminently moral man, faithful and conscientious in the discharge of his 
duty. 

Examiners should guard well the interests of society and the State by 
refusing to license applicants who cannot give satisfactory evidence of moral 
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character. The teacher should also be a man of generous common sense, 
genial, self-possessed, even-tempered, fertile in expedient, able to conceive a 
plan and to follow it. 

As to the literary attainments of applicants, to be highly successful in the 
school-room, the teacher must have a thorough knowledge of the subjects he 
is to teach. It is not enough that he be able, with text-book in hand, to deter- 
mine whether his pupils answer his questions correctly, but he should have 
such a competent understanding of the subject that he can lay aside the text- 
book and by added illustrations cause the subject to glow like a live, burning 
coal. He should have that general culture and intelligence that will enable 
him to bring to bear upon the subject in hand the new lights that science and 
history are continually bringing out. He should have definite and abundant 
knowledge of school economy, which relates to the organization, classification, 
instruction, discipline, and hygiene of a school. 

The law evidently contemplates that there will be applicants of different 
degrees of scholastic attainments, as it recognizes three grades of certificates, 
therefore three classes of teachers ; but upon what basis or according to what 
standard the certificates are to be graded it is provokingly silent. 

I shall not attempt to define a basis or suggest a standard for this purpose ; 
but I desire to enter an earnest plea for a uniform grade throughout the State, 
and sincerely hope that the Department of Public Instruction will bring about 
such a result. 

I am confident that a uniform gradation of certificates may be established 
and more easily maintained under the present law than would be possible were 
the examinations conducted by one person in each county, with limited tenure 
of office. 

We already hear it said that some boards of examiners are '^ very strict," 
while others are ''very easy.'' There are undoubtedly many teachers now 
holding certificates who should not have been granted any. There may be 
some excuse for this, as under the new order of things neither teachers nor 
examiners understand the relations which should exist between them. 

In the county in which I have the honor to be a member of the board of 
examiners, five applicants holding regular certificates, given in other counties, 
have failed to obtain a third grade license. This suggests a difficulty some- 
where. It may lie in the difference of questions. We may not grade as other 
boards do. It is more than probable that both these causes led to the change. 

I have noticed that the questions prepared by the board of St. Joseph 
county, for successive examinations, are not uniform. This, I think, should 
not be so. Now, what is true of one board is more likely to be true of many. 
&nd why should boards of examiners not grade alike? If each inspected its 
work with care and a determination to serve only the public good, and to elevate 
the character of the schools, there would be but little difference in marking 
manuscripts. 

Granting what I have said of the qualifications of teachers, and the non- 
uniformity of questions, to be true, the preparation of questions, the answers 
to which form the test of the applicant's ability successfully to teach and 
manage a school, becomes a matter of grave importance. 

As the State Board of Education is required to prepare, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to furnish boards of examiners with questions 
suitable for the different grades of certificates issued, it seems eminently 
proper that all questions for examination of teachers should emanate from 
that source. 
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Many of the present examiners are inexperienced in this work^ while the 
members of the State Board of Education are, or should be, men of large 
experience in teaching and school management, and it is safe to assume that 
they possess the requisite qualifications for preparing the kind of questions 
needed. 

As long as each Board of Examiners prepares the questions for its own use, 
there will be as many standards as there are counties, and in many counties 
the standard will be a vacillating one. 

Among the many advantages in addition to uniformity, which this plan 
would secure, I mention only that of economy. As the number of examina- 
tions in each county is limited, the number of applicants at each must in most 
cases be great, and it becomes necessary to have the questions printed. To 
print the questions in each county would entail a large expense upon the State, 
while if all were issued from the office of Public Instruction the expense 
would be but nominal. 

The methods of conducting examinations may, perhaps, be left to individual 
boards of examiners to be arranged as circumstances seem to demand. There 
are, however, some general arrangements which should prevail in all exam- 
inations. 

The time for holding each examination should be extensively advertised, and 
the schedule of dates should name the day of the week, as the last Saturday 
in September, the last Friday in November, etc. This schedule should be 
arranged with care and should remain [unchanged from year to year, that 
teachers may never be mistaken as to time and place, and that they may feel 
that, even in this, system is operating. 

The questions upon each subject should be given out separately, and the time 
to be given to each distinctly stated at the beginning of that hour. Notice 
should be given five or ten minutes before the expiration of the time, that all 
may bring their papers to a proper close. When the time has expired the 
papers should be neatly folded and labeled, and taken up at once. Those 
papers which are not ready at the proper time should not be received. The 
time allowed to each branch must vary with the number and nature of ques- 
tions, and, I think, should be a matter of suggestion on the part of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Communication should not be allowed, and 
any applicant violating this rule should be dismissed from the class. 

For convenience of handling, the paper used should be of uniform size. All 
written examinations should be prepared with pen and ink. A few brief 
directions for preparing manuscripts will aid applicants in saving much time, 
and will also aid examiners in reading manuscripts. 

In fact, the examination of a class of teachers should be a model school * 
examination, and examiners should strive to make it an educational exercise 
as well as a test of fitness to teach. 

The second object to which I shall call your attention and for which boards 
of examiners should labor earnestly, is to secure uniformity and system in 
the organization and classification of schools. This is a subject of great 
importance and corresponding difficulty. 

I think I may safely assume that in arguing in favor of grading our com- 
mon or district schools, I am in sympathy with the Department of Public 
Instruction. I assume this from the fact that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has issued a graded course of study for district schools, and '^ ear- 
nestly appeals to examiners and inspectors to give it force and eSect." 

What boards of examiners generally are doing in this matter I am not informed^ 
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bat in St. Joseph coanty the board is taking the preliminary steps which it is 
hoped will lead to this desired result. 

In the absence of direct legislation upon this subject, much of our hope lies 
in the fact that under the law boards of examiners are perpetual, and may, by 
adopting a well-defined and vigorous policy, succeed in accomplishing even 
more than is contemplated by the law. 

I am aware that in this the relations of boards of examiners to teachers are 
only advisory, yet if teachers are informed that a non-compliance with the 
suggestions of the board will be considered sufficient cause for withholding a 
certificate, a readiness on their part will be at once secured. 

One of the most serious difficulties which we meet at the outset is the ineffi- 
ciency of the teachers by whom the schools have been taught for some years 
past. They have but little knowledge and but few ideas on this subject. 

Another serious obstacle in the way is the irregular attendance atid tardi- 
ness of pupils. To show how great an evil this last is, I give the number 
of cases of tardiness in 74 schools of St. Joseph county during the month of 
January last. The average daily attendance in these schools was 1,740, and 
the cases of tardiness reported, 4,258. 

Other hindrances might be discussed, such as the great number of classes, 
objection and indifference of parents, non-uniformity of text-books, and fre- 
quent changes of teachers. But enough has been said to reveal the magnitude 
of the work. It ought not to be necessary to argue the advantages of grada- 
tion to stimulate examiners to enter upon this work at once, and with such 
determination that their efforts will be crowned with success; yet it may not 
be amiss to mention some of the most important. 

Classification and system will reduce the number of classes, increase the 
time of recitation, and thus permit better instruction. The average number 
of classes in the 74 schools to which I have called attention was 29. 

Reports from 80 schools for the month ending December 15 gave the aver- 
age number of classes as 22. This result can be traced directly to the influ- 
ence of the board, aided by the '^course of study," arranged by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Classification and system are absolutely necessary to good order and disci- 
pline, and I look upon them as the chief means of overcoming irregular 
attendance and tardiness. They also aid the pupils in the preparation of les- 
sons, and at the same time teach them order and method so necessary to the 
business man. 

One of the great advantages of gradation to the pupil is the check placed 
upon him in the selection of studies. It is a noticeable fact that most pupils 
in district schools select the studies pursued by them from inclination or prej- 
udice, and not from ability to judge in such matters. The consequence is : 
their mental development is not uniform, and they at last take their places in 
society ill-prepared to assume the duties of citizenship. 

How shall we accomplish gradation? The essentials are, first, a well 
arranged simple plan, worked out to details and accompanied by a graded 
course of instruction, grade-book, and necessary report-blanks ; secondly, the 
hearty cooperation of boards of examiners, township inspectors, teachers, and 
parents. The first should be the work of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, otherwise uniformity will not prevail. To secure the second is 
properly the work of the boards of examiners. 

To secure the cooperation of township inspectors, it will be necessary to 
explain the plan very fully, showing them its advantages, and just how they 
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are to be of assistance. This may be accomplished by personal interviews, by 
correspondence, and by holding occasional joint meetings of examiners and 
inspectors. 

I would snggest that the county be divided into three districts to suit the 
convenience of examiners, and that each district be under the supervision of 
an examiner, who shall confer with the inspectors of that district, and attend 
the teachers' meetings noticed elsewhere. This arrangement will add much 
to the convenience of the inspectors. 

To secure the cooperation of the teachers, show them that the school interest 
is a common one, and that they are the most important element in its machinery, 
and should feel a warm interest in the school-work of the county, as well as 
in their individual schools, no opportunity should be lost to impress the 
teachers with the idea that the schools of the county form one great school, 
held together by the same forces that operate in a village or graded school, 
and that they each have a primary department 

They should look to the township inspectors as principals whose duties are 
to aid and instruct the teachers, and to visit and report the condition of the 
schools to the board of examiners as superintendents. To confirm teachers in 
this view of the work, a system of monthly report blanks should be arranged 
by which the teachers can report directly to the Secretary of the Board of 
Examiners. In St. Joseph county, such a system of reports is now working 
quite satisfactorily. The reports are partly based on the Superintendent's 
course of study, which compels teachers to be somewhat acquainted with it. 

As a further aid in this work, a strong effort should be made in those coun- 
ties where three Virma of school are held each year to have the schools open 
on the same date, and thus give examiners a better opportunty to assist inex- 
perienced teachers in laying out their work. 

In the absence of legislation requiring gradation, it would be impracticable 
to attempt a classification which would radically and suddenly change the 
present workings of our schools, as that would defeat the aim entirely. The 
work should be begun in the lower classes, which should be classified and held 
closely to the work. The older and more irregular element must be ignored 
to considerable extent. That element will disappear after a time, and the 
classified classes grow into its place. Just here will be shown the teacher's 
influence and executive force. Not only must this work be clearly explained 
to the pupils, but the parents must be won over to a hearty support of the 
teacher's efforts. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the fact that in the lower 
classes lies our hope. If the teacher fully realizes that the school is an object 
of growth, and properly handles the lower classes, gradation is but a question 
of time. 

No matter how excellent the plan or how perfect the machinery for carry- 
ing forward the educational interests of the State, failure is sure unless the 
teachers are skillful. I would, therefore, suggest that examiners should aim 
to promote the efficiency of teachers by aiding them to attain skill in school 
management, and by assisting them in becoming acquainted with the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching. To aid teachers in this direction, examiners 
should cultivate a personal acquaintance and most friendly relations with them. 
Show them by your manner and personal attention that you have a deep 
interest in their success ; that your interests are common ; and that it does not 
delight you to deprive them of situations. Talk and correspond with them 
about their work. Encourage them to lay before you their difficulties, and to 
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ask joa for saggestions. Look oufc for them^ and call their attention to the 
many inexpensive devices that may be easily prepared and profitably used in 
illustration of many subjects. This will necessitate some labor on the part of 
the Secretary of the Board, but it will be more than compensated by the satis- 
faction of seeing the teachers brighten up with enthusiasm. 

It should be the aim of examiners to establish written examinations in all 
the district schools, and to have samples of the pupils' work on exhibition in 
the Secretary's office. It will be necessary to give the teachers a little instruc- 
tion in the preparation of such work, but they very quickly eatch the idea and 
enter into the work with spirit. 

The holding of township teachers' meetings under the supervisfon of the 
examiners, is worthy of most thoughtful consideration. I am thoroughly sat- 
isfied from testimony and experience that such meetings are of great benefit 
to teachers. As numbers decrease, the freedom of conversation increases, 
and the inexperienced teacher is led to speak freely of his difficulties and his 
methods. If the meeting is held near the centre of the township, classes from 
adjoining districts may be assembled and actual classwork be given. 

The county institute is now a recognized factor in our school system, and it 
should be the aim of examiners to increase its usefulness by persuading 
teachers to attend its sessions. This can be accomplished by offering a per- 
centage, in examinations, for attendance. 

As a suggestion, merely, I would state that the Board of Examiners of St. 
Joseph county offered for attendance at the last institute a percentage not to 
exceed five per cent upon each subject presented by the instructors, to be based 
upon the notes taken by teachers and submitted at the close of the institute. 
The results were most satisfactory, both in attendance and the character of 
the work done by the teachers. 

In conclusion, permit me to repeat, that it should be the aim of examiners 
to guard zealously the interests of the schools and society by refusing to 
license unqualified teachers ; to labor diligently and earnestly to develop and 
perfect the school system of the State; to promote the efficiency of the 
teachers by example and precept, that our children may be fitted in the shortest 
possible time to assume the active duties of life. 

After the reading of Mr. Howell's paper, a discussion of a general character 
upon the various points presented in the paper was engaged in by several mem- 
bers of the convention. 

Previous to adjournment, the Superintendent of Public Instruction offered 
some closing remarks, in which he took occasion lb congratulate the conven- 
tion upon the successful accomplishment of the purpose for which the meeting 
was called. He also called attention to the social reunion of examiners and 
teachers to be held in the evening, under the auspices of the State Teachers' 
Association, at which exhibits of school work, plans of school-houses, micro- 
scopes with objects in view, etc., would be made. An invitation was extended 
to the members of the convention to remain during the two succeeding days 
and to participate in the proceedings of the State Teachers' Association, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 
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Lansing, Wednesday Evening^ Dec. 27, 1882. 

Opening Session. 

A large audience assembled in Eepresentative Hall at 8 o'clock to examine 
the exhibit of school work and microscopes, which was arranged in the com- 
mittee rooms adjoining the Hall. The committee in charge consisted of 
Saperintendents E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Grand Haven, and E. P. Church, Oreen- 
yille. The following is the schedule of the exhibits : 

CLASS I.— PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

Albion. 8upt. E. C. Thompson. 

Drawings executed by high school pupils, illustrating work done in literature, 
physiology, and general history ; houses of Scott, Bayard Taylor, Whittier, O. W. 
Holmes ; tombs of Scott and Chaucer ; heads of Scott, Caesar, Charlema^^ne, Plato, 
and Socrates ; cuts of teeth, circulatory system, bones, and lungs ; analysis of sentences 
by diagrams on the plan of Beed and Kellogg. 

CerUerviUe. Supt. Webster Dock. 

Si)ecimens of written examinations in geography, language, spelling, arithmetic, 
United States history, and reading from grades 7 and 8. 

' Charlotte, Supt. M. Louise Jones. 

Specimens of written work in language from grades 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8; map-drawing 
from grades 5 and 6; physiology from grade 9; zoology from grade 10. 

Concord. Supt. E. P. Bblbrook. 

Examination papers in algebra and book-keeping from hlffh school; grammar dia- 
grams from grammar department; map-drawing and originS arithmetic from inter- 
mediate department. 

Constantine. Supt, J, E, Miller, 

Written examinations in arithmetic, geography, grammar, general history, geom- 
etry, and Latin. These papers represented all grades from 3 to 12 inclusive. 

33 
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DelroU. Supt. J. 2f. B. SilL 

Twenty-six outline maps from memonr: thirty packages of map-drawing on paper; 
eighty packages of specimens of general school work. These packages were not 
itemized or the grades from which the work came designated. 

Grand Bapids, Supt. A. J. Daniels. 

Microscopical drawings, border designs, and two packages of ordinary school work 
from the school of I. X. Mitchell ; two packages of conventional designs and one pack* 
age of border designs, original work, from the school of S. G. Milner. 

Greenville. SupL E. P. ChurcK 

One book letters, grade 2; 2 books spelling, 1 book language, 2 books geography, 
grades 3 and 4; 1 book arithmetic, grades 5 and 6; 1 book business letters, grades? 
and 8; 1 book arithmetic, 14 books drawings, grade 8; 2 books grammar, 1 book 
arithmetic, 7 books maps, grade 9; 1 book United States history, grade 10; 1 book 
zoology,! book general history, grade 11; 1 book philosophy,! book astronomy,! 
book algebra, ! M>ok French, ! book and 6 charts political economy; grade 12. 

Ionia. Supt. J, W. Ewing. 

Kindergarten work,—! piece geometrical paper folding; ! piece botanical sewing; 

6 pieces inventive sewing; 6 inventive geometrical cuttings; 6 charts of sewini^ 
lessons from life; 1 map of Michigan, sewed; G charts weaving; 1 inventive paper 
pasting; 1 chart paper folding; 1 chart inventive drawing. General school woric,— 

7 boolu geometrical drawings; 12 book-keeping sets; 7 botanical herbarioms; 1 
school paper from grades 6 and 6 ; 1 set general examination papers. 

Stanton. Supt. Miss J, A. Drury. 

Six outline maps, drawn in colors and to a given scale ; 1 specimen of kindergarten 
work; several sets general examination work. 

St. Joseph, Supt. C. W. French. 

Specimens of etching with silk, done by pupils from 5 to 7 years of age. 

Three Bivers. Supt. D. Howell 

Geometrical drawings, 6 books; philosophy drawings, 5 books; arithmetic examin- 
ations, 2 books, grades 9 and 10; spelling, 3 books, grades 6, 7, 8; langoage, 3 boolo, 
grades 7, 8, 9 ; geology, 1 book, grade 12 ; algebra, 1 book, grade 10 ; rhetoric and 
proof-reading, 2 books, grade 10; map-drawing, 2 books, grades 5,6,9; botany, 1 book 
grade 11 ; grammar diagrams, 2 books, grades 9, 10, 11 ; mechanical drawings, 5 cards, 

Traverse City. Supt. S. G. Burkhead. 

Specimens in map-drawing, penmanship, picture-drawing, and sets of written 
examinations, from various grades, showing general school work. 

CLASS II.— COLLEGES, ETC. 

Agricultural College, 

The exhibit from this college consisted mainly of compound microscopes and 
slides prepared by students in the chemical, botanical, and natural history depart- 
ments. Sixteen instruments were shown. Including stands from the most famooi 
manufacturers of America and Europe. Dr. W, J, Beal, of the botanical department, 
exhibited 1 vol. essays by freshmen; 1 vol. drawings and notes on vegetable physiol- 
0|>7 ^y seniors; 1 vol. of same by special students. 

State Normal School, 

This exhibit consisted of the following philosophical apparatus, constructed wholly 
by students under the supervision of Prof. Louis McLouth: Sonometer; mechanicu 
powers; reflector and refractor; projectile machine ; glass pump; simple pendtdum; 
compound pendulum ; organ pipe; centrifugal railway; electric battery; telegrahic 
instruments. 

University of Michigan, 

The University was represented by the departments of engineering and pedago^. 
The department of engineering furnished numerous examples of student-work in 
forging, lathe-work, pattern-work, casting, chipping and filing, and carpenter work. 
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Students in the teachers^ course presented the following: Astatic galvanometer, 
simple thermo-electric pairs, inertia apparatus, reaction wheel, support for glass 
tubes, eta, dissected Ley den jar. 

Mayherjo Business College. 

Specimens of student-work were shown, consisting of day-book, sales-book, cash- 
book, journal and journal day-book, ledger, check-book, and bank deposit book. This 
work was on the same general plan as the exhibit of this college at the centennial 
exhibition, now in the State Library. 

CLASS III.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plans for School Buildings. 

Hr. Julius Hess, of Detroit, exhibited plan and perspective view of a one-room 
school building, also the same of a two-room building. Mr. William Appleyard, of 
Lansing, exhibited one set of plans for a brick school-house and one set for a frame 
building. Both of these gentlemen read papers before the Association, fully explfdo- 
ing the plans presented. Mr. A. Langdon, of Minnesota, submitted plans for irame 
school buildings. 

Microscopes and Accessories. 

Prof. K. A. Kichards, St. Louis, exhibited 1 '^Acme'* microscope, No. 3, by Queen 
& Co., with 1^ in., % in., and 3-10 in. objectives made by John Sidel; 2 eye-pieces, 
revolving stage, camera, etc.; also mounts illustrating both vegetable and animal 
physiology. Prof. Wesley Sears, Mt. Clemens, exhibited a binocular "National" 
microscope, by R. & J. Beck, 1 section-cutter, 1 section knife, 1 turn-table, 1 frog plate, 
1 life slide, 1 dozen animal tissue objects, and ^ dozen vegetable tissue objects. 



Thursday Morning, December 28, 1882. 

MoBNiNG Session. 

The Association was called to order by the President at 9^ o'clocki and the 
session opened with devotionid exercises conducted by J. W. Ewing. 

Telegrams of congratnlations from the State associations of lowa^ Kansas, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, were next read, and the Secretary was instructed to send 
snitable replies. 

The reading of the President's address followed^ after which the Hon. Ira 
May hew read a paper in memoriam of '^ Father Pierce;" W. S. Perry, of 
Zelotes Trnesdel ; and J. W. Ewing, of T. C. Oarner. 

Before declaring a recess, the President announced the following commit- 
tees : On nominations — Messrs. Edward Olney, M. T. Gass, G. P. Glenn, H. 
0. Bankin, and Hamilton King ; on resolutions — ^Misses M. L. Jones, Julia 
Dibble, Julia A. King, and Messrs. G. L. Bemis and G. B. Malone. 

The next paper was given by J. S. Crombie, his subject being : '^The Need 
of Visible Illustration, and the Proper Use of Apparatus." 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. A. J. Cook, 0. K. Wead, M. M. Marble, 
and Lewis McLouth. 

AfTEBKooK Session. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Julius Hess on *^ Plans for 
Country School-houses." 

This paper was discussed at considerable length by Wm. Appleyard and A. 
J. Daniels. 
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The President next introduced the Hon. C. W. Garfield, who spoke extem- 
poraneously for an hour upon the subject of '^ Ornamenting School Grounds." 
Mr. Garfield was followed in discussion of the same subject by F. S. Fitch, Jr. 

At the close of the discussion Supt. Sill, of Detroit, offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

^Eesoloed^ That the Secretary of this Association be instructed to communicate 
with the Executive Committee of the National Teachers* Association, and to suggest 
the city of Detroit as a suitable and accessible place of meeting, and to express the 
earnest hope of the Michigan teachers that the decision of the committee maybe 
favorable to the City of the Straits/* 

The hour of adjournment not having arrived, the President anticipated the 
exercises of Friday by calling for the report of the committee appointed at 
the last meeting of the Association, to visit and examine the Kalamazoo depart- 
mental school. The committee, through its chairman, J. M. B. Sill, made 
the following report : 
To the Michigan State Teachers* Association: 

Having had little opportunity for consultation with Superintendents Thomas and 
French, my fellow members of the special committee appointed to report upon 
departmental graded sdiools, I herewith present my individual views upon the subject 
and shall leave the gentlemen named above to sustain my conclusions or to take issue 
with them as they may see fit. 

As I understand the report of Professor George, made at the meeting of 1879 upon 
this subject, he souij^ht to remedy certain evils and disadvantages of the graded sys- 
tem, of which the following were the principal ones: He ohjected, very Justly, to 
the tendency of the system towards undue rigidity in compelling pupils who are 
obliged to be absent from school some portion of the year to go back over all their 
work, because of the omission of some small portion of it. This he regarded as 
unjust and deplorably discouraging to the pupil. My observation of the depart- 
mental school in Kalamazoo does not convince me that it offers a remedy for this 
difficulty. The departmental portion of this school takes pupils through nearly 
seven years of work, and in each branch of study there are nine classes or divisions, 
hence the average interval between two divisions, say in arithmetic, is more than 
two-thirds of a year, or considerably greater than it is in many otlier graded schools 
of the State. 

Another objection to the graded system, which he set forth powerfully and tell- 
ingly, was its tendency to bind pupils with an ^^ iron net-work of clasaificatioo," 
which gives no latitude to their individual tastes and especial adaptations. He says: 
^Nowhere in nature or in life is there a parallel to this; it is limited to the primary 
schools alone ;** and again: **No genius in language should be repressed or impeded 
because of slowness in arithmetic; no dolt in arithmetic should be hurried beyond 
his depth,— and so kept a dolt.^because bright in other studies; but in all depart- 
ments pupils should be classified according to their several abilities. In other words, 
they should be classified as God classifies them, and as men will classify them after 
they leave school.** 

Whatever my views may have been at the time this report was read I am now con- 
vinced that there Is some Justice in this arraignment, and that while in most graded 
schools pupils are encouraged to follow the bent of their tastes in special directions, 
the tendency of the system itself is towards an unnatural and unwholesome uniform- 
ity. Therefore, I should hail with great Joy any efficient remedy for the state of 
things thus described, but I cannot see that the Kalamazoo plan is an efficient 
remedy. The difficulty that I have previously mentioned again stands in the way. 
True, there is no clashing of classes interfering with the progress of the boy or girl 
who is able to do work in advance of his class in any one or more branches of study, bat 
the average Interval of two-thirds of a school year is an almost insuperable barrier 
to such advance. As a matter of fact the classes hold together in the Kalamazoo 
school with very nearly the same persistence that characterizes the majority of 
graded schools. At least such was my observation and, if I understood her aright, 
such was the testimony of the very efficient principal of the school. Indeed, it seems 
to me, the fact that the pupil is in the presence and under the special guidance of 
his teacher, say in arithmetic, only during the brief recitation time (25 minutes 
dally) makes the difficulty of bridging the wide chasm between classes far more con- 
siderable than It would otherwise be. 
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In hte report to which reference has been made, Professor George pointed out the 
^eat benefits that would result from the proper division of labor among teachers, 
which is a conspicuous feature in the departmental plan. He says in effect, let the 
teacher wfio is successful in arithmetic, and who inspires her pupils with a love of 
this branch of study, take it in charge and direct all her ingenuity, enthusiasm, and 
industry to i t ; and so with the other departments of school-work. With this thought 
I liave full sympathy, and it gives me great pleasure to say that I consider the Kala- 
mazoo school a success. 1 know it is objected that specializing will tend to the nar- 
rowing and cramping of teachers. I do not fear this result, and even if it were to be 
feared, the schools are for the children and not for the teachers. There is in my judg- 
meht enough to be learned about any one branch of study and about the methods of 
presenting' it to fill the time and heart of any earnest teacher. I am not here to 
praise or to condemn the work in instruction which I found in the school to whi<di 
our attention is directed to-day, but I go out of my way for this once to say emphat- 
ically that I found it, on the whole, excellent. Observation of it fortified me in my 
growing belief that, except in the youngest primary schools, where intelligent 
motherliness, tact, and great love and respect for childhood are the crownine qnalifl- 
cations of the truly successful teacher, specialization in instruction, and a Judicious 
division of labor are most desirable in our public schools. 

Upon the school-house under consideration as a thoroughly convenient place for 
school work, I am obliged to offer one or two criticisms. This would be unnecessary 
except that the report to which I have referred condemns the ordinary plan on which 
school-houses have been built, and plainly indicates that school architecture must be 
radically reformed before the benefits of the departmental plan can be secured. I 
object to the plan of seating several hundred pupils, very various in age and in the 
power of self-restraint in a single room and under the charge of one teacher. The 
objections to such an arrangement will, I believe, be obiious to every member 
of this Association. The strain upon the teacher in charge is something terrific, and 
I believe few ladies can long endure it. In the future, as in the past, this difficulty 
will doubtless present itself to the school authorities of Kalamazoo. I object to this 
plan also because it will always require the best energies of the strongest teacher 
tbat such a school affords to hold a mixed assembly like this in good order and 
industry. The discipline of such a school is effected under what seems to me most pal- 
pable disadvantages and is maintained at the cost of a most excellent teacher whose 
energies could be far more profitably employed in instruction. It is true that only 
about one-half of the whole number of pupils are sitting in the assembly room dur- 
ing school hours, the remainder being engaged in recitation, but to merely maintain 
good order and industry in a room containing even 120 or 130 pupils, of widelv differ- 
•ent grades, changing once every 25 minutes is all that the ablest teacher ought to be 
expected to do, and practically it is almost the utmost that is possible. A room 
large enough to contain comfortably 200 or 300 pupils makes it almost impossible 
for many of the pupils to read from the blackboards any outlines of work which 
teachers so generally desire to give, without serious danger of injury to their eyes. 

The question of the economy of employing the time of one teacher almost wholly 
upon the maintenance of order in a school of two hundred pupils is not perhaps so 
important as some of the others, but it will undoubtedly be discussed before many 
districts will adopt the plan under consideration. 

If I were called upon to indicate the worst and most pernicious tendency of the 
graded system, I should put before those mentioned by Professor Qeorge in his 
report one which may be formulated as follows : A tendency to produce a decadence 
of real teaching and to transform teachers into mere recitation hearers. I say the 
tendency of the system is in this direction. Usually twice as many pupils as one 
teacher ought to undertake to instruct are placed under her charge. Recitation fol- 
lows recitation throughout the school-day. The teacher soon finds that she can do 
little more in the brief time allotted to recitation than to find out what her pupils 
have done at their seats, and she cannot be disturbed in this process of testing by 
oalls for help and guidance from the pupils who are engaged in study. Thus, in a 
large and busy school, real teaching seems to^be crowded out of its place, and the 
power to instruct decays from disuse. It seems to me that the Kalamazoo plan, by 
its strict isolation of the teacher from the pupil, except during actual recitation, 
Aggravates this evil, which seems to increase in the graded system. But is there not 
a remedy for this in breaking down the sharp line that it is so common to draw 
between study and recitation? Children hardly know how to study; they are prone 
to learn only words; they misapply their energy in doing the things that they 
ought not to do, and they leave undone the things that ought to be done. They need 
Intelligent guidance at every step, and only the teacher can give this guidance. 
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Let all the time that can be spared for both preparation and recitation, say in 
geography, be put into one period, and let the teacher, during geography hour, be 
with and among her pupils. Let her test such of her pupils as need testing, but let 
her not insist upon aligning 20 or 30 other pupils as weary witnesses in h^r work of 
testing. During the progress of each term, let her forget her lines of grading bat 
give an open road for ever so much progress, and plenty of encouragement to each 
pupil to advance upon that road. At the end of each term let the status as to the grade 
of each pupil be determined and let him go on from the point which he has reached 
in each branch of study. But how shall the clashing of classes be avoided, and how 
shall we secure a proper division of labor among the teachers, such a division as will 
allow each to instruct in those branches only in which she is most successful ? Why not 
apportion the work upon each floor in something like the following manner? Qroup 
the school- rooms into divisions of three or four each; let each teacher have the gen- 
eral oversight of her own room and instruct her pupils in certain more general and 
unclassifiable branches. Then divide the remaining time into, say four parts, prop- 
erly apportioned between the four principal topics of study. Then there would be a 
time for geography, for arithmetic, for language. and for reading and spelling. Now 
average the work so that the teacher of arithmetic can give instruction in this branch 
in each of the four rooms which have been grouped together, and let the same course 
be taken in each of the other branches named above. Under such circumstances no 
clashing would be possible. A boy whose average of progress would place him in 
the fourth grade would find the fifth grade class in arithmetic open to him and noth- 
ing in the way of his entry to it. Would not such a sdiedule meet the wants of 
those who desire to work upon the departmental plan and avoid some of the diffioilties 
which I have mentioned? It does not require buildings differing from the ordinary 
type. It does not mass great numbers of pupils of widely different ages in a single 
room. It does not place pupils inconveniently distant from blackboards and imperil 
their eyes in trying to read what teachers have written. It does not diminish the 
real teaching force of the school by directing the chief energies of presumably the 
strongest teacher in the corps to the maintenance of order. It does not isolate 
teachers from their pupils except during a meagre fraction of the school-day, and It 
puts upon no one such a tremendous strain as must be endured by the teacher in 
charge of the large assembly room, which is a feature of the Kalamazoo plan. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

J. M. B. SILL, 

Chairman. 

Evening Session. 

A large aadience assembled at 8 o'clock to lisfceu to an address by Be v. J. 
Morgan Smith of Grand Bapids; but, through a misunderstanding, Mr. 
Smith failed to appear, and the time was devoted to the consideration of the 
next topic on the program — ** Science in Primary Schools/' — by H. E. Pat- 
tengill. 



Friday J December 29, 1882. 
MoBNiNG Session. 

The devotional exercises, on assembling, were conducted by E. P. Ohurch. 

After giving some notices the President announced the discussion of the 
paper read the previous evening — ** Science in Primary Schools," — which was 
opened by E. A. Strong. 

By permission of the President, Mrs. H. Hunt, of Boston, addressed the 
Association on the subject of temperance. At the close of Mrs, Hanfs 
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remarks, Mr. Wal bridge offered the following resolatioa which was adopted 
unanimously : 

Beaoloed, That we, the members of the Michigan State Teachers' Association, most 
heartily endorse the petition to the Legislature, soon to be in session, to enact a law 
requiring the physiological action of alcoholic beverages to be taught in all schools 
supported by State money under State control. 

Permission was also granted to Mr. Swan to explain the objects of the Lan- 
sing Teachers' Bureau. 

The paper on "From County Institute to County Normal" was read by J. 
G. Plowman, of White Pigeon. This paper was discussed at great lengtli by 
Messrs. S. G. Bnrkhead, Clark, Collins, Ewing, Cornell, and Bennett. 

Apternoon Session. 

Upon the reassembling of the Association, the discussion upon Mr. Plow- 
man's paper was continued by Messrs. Haskins, Pattengill, Clark, Woods, M. 
T. Gass, Church, Goodman, Walbridge, and Plowman. 

At the close of the discussion, Mr. Walbridge moved that a committee of 
three persons be selected to consider the question of change of system of 
county institute work, and report at the next regular meeting. 

The motion was carried and Messrs. J. G. Plowman, H. B. Pattengill, and 
Z. C. Spencer, were selected as such committee. 

Prof. v. M. Spalding, who was to read a paper on "The Microscope in our 
Public Schools,'' being absent, his paper was read by President Beal. No dis- 
cussion followed. 

On motion of D. Howell, the executive committee was instructed to con- 
sider and audit without delay the bills for printing which should be presented 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction was requested to have printed 
two copies of the proceedings of the Association for each member. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following which were received 
and adopted : 

Besolutions. 

Betohed^ 1. That this Association tender its thanks to the citizens of Lansing who 
have so gnraciously and kindly entertained its members, to the hotels and railroads 
for their liberal reduction of rates, and to the State officers who have opened to us 
these pleasant commodious rooms. 

2. That the hearty thanks of this Association are due and are hereby tendered to 
Dr. Beal for bis vigorous and effective administration. 

3. That we recommend all teachers of graded and ungraded schools to observe 
Arbor-day by ornamenting their school grounds with trees or shrubs. 

4. That this Association, learning with pleasure of the honor conferred upon State 
Superintendent Y. B. Cochran, in his appointment to the office of Register of the 
U. S. Land Office at Marquette, desires to express the hope that he will not consider 
it his duty to deprive the educational interests of this State of his wise counsels and 
excellent supervision. 

The Saperintendent of Public Instruction submitted the following, which 
was adopted : 

Whebeas, In the month of August last there was organized a National Educational 
Committee, with the object of supplementing the efforts already making to bring to 
the attention of Congress the advisability of appropriating money from the 
National Treasury in aid of education, to be distributed among the states and terri- 
tories on the basis of illiteracy; therefore 

Beaolved^ That we, members of the Michigan State Teachers' AssociatiOD, do 
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kcre^ expres our heaitj and eanwKt sfiproTal of tbe poriKMe of the Kationl Sdo- 
flfttioDal Coaunittee. %nd do. letp et tfu Dj but with vhat emphisis w« any, iirs<o npoQ 
CoB^gren the importanee of approprUtinc ■nnmlly for the ild of edncatioa among 
the miMfi SDcfa a sum, and the eontinoanee of Midi appropriation for sncii a —her 
•f yean, as shall in the jod|pnent of the oomBittee and Oo ugif aeeni best. 

Saperintendent Cochrmn made the stntement, that ha diomld likely xenga 
Ihe crffioe of Saperintendent of PnUic Imtroction for reaaoiia not jet fiiUj 
derekqied, and naked that the A«ociation reoommend aome peiBon to the Got- 
cmor with the reqaeit that he reoeiTe the iqipointiiient in caae a Tscancj 
Aoaid oocnr. On motion of Mr. Hovell, t^ matter wan referred to tiie 
exBcntiTe committee. 

The committee on nomination! recommended the f oiknring peraonB. who 
were dnly elected, as oflfioen of the aawxaation for the enaning year : 

Pruidtni—3. Estabrook, OliTet 

Fird Tie* Presideni^lL J. Daniela, Grand Bapida. 

Second Yin Pruidenl--0. G. Seelye, Owono. 

Secrdaty—IL B. Pattengill, Ithaca. 

Ireasmr^r—S. G. Borkhead, Grand TraTerae. 

JEaoeadive CammOtm-'YoT three yeara, C. F. B. BeUowa, Ypailanti; Z.C. 
Spencer, Battle Creek; Henry B. Baker, Lansing. Td fill Tacancy, Mm M. 
M. Lu Jonee, Charktte. 

Ko farther buaineflB appearing, the Aaaodaticm adjoomed. 

W. J. BEAL^ Prtnimt. 

D. Howsix, Secretary. 



BEPOBT OF THE TBKASUBES. 

DSBIT. 

Dec 29. To balance on hand $82 35 

Dec 29. To annnal does 145 20 



$227 55 



Gbsdit. 



Dec 29. By cash to W. J. BeaL $35 70 

" " D.Howell 10 84 

W. S. George & Co. 47 39 

" " Wesley Emery 125 

" onhand 132 37 

$227 55 



Bespectf oUy sabmitted, 

H. B. GASS, Tteasurer. 
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WORK FOR OUR ASSOGIATION. 

BY W. J. BBAL. 

Fellow Teachers: — Another year has broaght us to the midst of the 
holidays, near the close of 1882, and finds us again greeting each other in the 
Capitol, in the city of conventions. Here, from year to year comes the faith- 
ful teacher who is striving to reach the best methods, by gaining strength and 
enthusiasm for his f aturd work. In doing this, it requires some resolution to 
spend money, and time, also, which is generally needed for rest, visiting 
friends or accomplishing some piece of work long delayed. 

Year by year, some of the old familiar faces disappear from our gatherings. 
They have engaged in discussing some topics till they seem old and threadbare. 
To a great extent, this discussion of old topics seems necessary for the benefit 
of the new recruits who are constantly entering the ranks of the teacher's 
profession. Most of what I have to say at this time is intended for the 
younger portion of our members. 

During 1876, the centennial year, Prof. Daniel Putnam of the State Normal 
School, in accordance with a previous resolution, prepared " A Sketch of the 
History of the Michigan State Teachers' Association." This is a valuable 
pamphlet to which I call especial attention. Every teacher should have one, 
as it shows what the Association has done, as well as some things which it has 
not done. The first annual meeting was held in Ypsilanti, in 1852, thirty 
years ago the fifth day of last October. *' From the very beginnings" we are 
told, the Association kept constantly in view and frequently advocated that 
equal educational rights and privileges should be secured for all the people of 
the State, without regard to color, condition or sex. These rights have been 
secured throughout the State, if we may except the fact that no dormitory has 
been built for the accommodation of women at the Agricultural College. 
Even at the latter place, they are granted all other privileges which are 
granted to other students. During this period, women have been admittted 
to many colleges in other States, and it is only a question of time when they 
will be admitted to all first-class colleges in the United States. 

The Association warmly advocated ''that the 'rate-bill' system in our com- 
mon schools ought to bo abolished." It has been abolished, and probably our 
common schools will be free as long as Michigan remains a State. We are 
also glad to be able to say that education is practically or nearly free in our 
higher institutions of learning, even up to the University. 

The Association began and continued for some time to agitate the impor- 
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UfuK fA rjcjk o£i» of Cxin:T SzjeTiiiteaietki of ScaooU. A Uv w^m fmmA 
Xo ^JeHm, ttihfuv, ihrAigb, ii wti noi in :he form dtmnd br the Amxiasaaa^ Is 
failed to ^re far&rfact^« Pec^ple abaadooed the pUa for a tzae, bai bov 
faappt! J th«T bikTe fao»edai ia iecoriog a better Uv which viH doabcies ^m 
greater ft af action to patrom aod to teachers. Dosbtlee lazselj tkroB^ the 
eflortf of fereral bandred Grangea in the State, fannexs a?e taking greaier 
intenat in the comoutt adioola than eter before. Ther geoerallT uphold the 
premnt 9j§tem €ft examining teachen. 

The onlj faflore among the united attempu of the members of the ^— i?m- 
tion was in not being able to focoeaif oUj conduct an educational joamaL II 
ftarted in a time when all incb enterpriaea met with indifferent nooeaL 

Dnricg the paat tbirtj yean, the mode of teaching English grammar has 
been rerj mndi changed ; in man j reapecta, changed for the betta-. There 
are still many things pertaining to this topic which are not jet well eatabliafaed. 
Some of oar beat minds can well afford to continue to injestigate the sabject 
of English grammar. It maj well claim the attention of this Aaaoctauon. 
Mnch more attention shonld be gifen to the best methods of tfaching atodeata 
to write the English language neatly and correctly. A short exenaae ererj day 
is none too mudi time to gife the subject. Geography has been diacoased aod 
mnch progress has been made. Probably the Association has leas to do in 
fnture in this topic than in grammar. 

Compulsory education has frequently demanded the attention of our meet- 
ings. Probably the best we can do in this direction is to awaken an interest 
among school-boards and the public generally. 

WiSi the new and more ri^ examination of teachera we shall soon hare 
schools of a better grade. Good schools will tend to attract and hold dull 
scholan. There is nothing which will interest most dull pupils sooner than 
an examination of some objects, a flower or some other part of a plants an 
animal, a mineral, or some manufactured article. An ingenious teacher can 
get such pupils to making some experiments or obaerrationSy and report the 
results* Some small animals can be dissected or parts of larger animals in 
the presence of small classes. A little something can be done in the rudi- 
ments of a technical education. Teachers may say what they will, there is 
discipline, culture, and real worth in the study of natural or artificial objects. 
Occasionally a little time can be given to making a collection in the school- 
room of articles which the children have made. A wile range can be giyen 
to these topics. It may include fancy work, drawings, picture frames, rustic 
work, toys made by pupils, minerals, any curiosity of almost any kind. These 
things will never f^il to interest pupils. They are the best subjects about 
which tc^ write short compositions. The world is full of interesting things 
worthy of study and experiment. 

We have the University, to train persons for law, medicine, engineering, 
dentistry, politics, teaching, for general citizenship. The Normal School is 
especially intended to train teachers. The course at the Agricultural College 
is planned with reference to the wants of the farmer. It is trae that the 
training there given is most, or all of it, valuable to people of any calling 
whatever ; and students often enter the course for the purpose of getting this 
training without any reference to applying it in agriculture. There is a grow- 
ing demand for all sorts of technical schools, and the time will soon come 
when sach schools will be common in our State. 

In this connection, permit me to notice an article in the October number of 
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!l%e Century in reference to ** Hand-work in Public Schools." The article 
was written by G. G. Leland, who is conducting a school fn Philadelphia. 
Every Tuesday or Thursday i^ternoon sixty or seventy public school children, 
from ten to sixteen years of age, girls and boys, are engaged in different kinds 
of decorative work. They engage in modeling, painting, ornamental clay-ware, 
art needle-work, carving wood, drawing, in fact all the decorative arts, such 
as make a house beautiful. Mr. Leland concludes that in education decora- 
tive work must precede the practical, simply because it is easier. It has been 
demonstrated in the Philadelphia school that every child can learn not only to 
draw but to use tools ; nay, to earn money while at school. But even if the 
children should never make any money by selling their wares, the education of 
their fingers and brains is worth all the time and money it costs. The present 
decay of the apprentice system is rapidly rendering industrial education in 
schools an absolute necessity. The education of the future will embrace hand- 
work at every stage, from the kindergarten upward. Mr. Leland continues by 
saying, ''It is now no longer an experiment but a success, and I am happy to 
say that it is now generally regarded as such, and public interest in the school 
is rapidly increasing." 

''It has been clearly demonstrated by this experiment that, if rooms and 
furniture can be provided, the work of the pupils could be sold to such advan- 
tage as to meet all other expenses. It cannot be said that hand-work is an 
additional tax on the brain, since it is accepted by the pupils as an amusement 
or relief. The progress of the work has been steady and promising. Such 
work is inevitably destined to form a part of all public school education.^ 

It seems to me eminently proper that this subject occupy the attention of 
this Association. In this way we can command greater respect and win the 
sympathy of the laboring classes. We can hasten the teaching of hand-work 
and give shape to the new departure. The subject will add variety to our pro- 
grams and broaden the mind of every teacher who attends our meetings. 

Very great progress has been made in grading schools. That something is 
yet unsettled is obvious from the nature of a committee from which a 
report will be made at this meeting on the merits of the " Kalamazoo sys- 
tem." In this direction, the subject of a graded school for some of the town- 
ships may profitably require further attention. A start has alteady been 
made, showing that there is a demand for something of the kind. 

The question of "uniformity of text-books" has been frequently and ably 
discussed. It may not be best to have a uniformity for the whole State, but it 
would be economy for pupils and teachers to have a uniformity in townships 
or counties. If we can aid in any way to reduce the cost of text-books to our 
pupils and not reduce the quality, we shall receive the gratitude of all who 
patronize the schools. With economic management, there is no reason why 
our text-books should not be afforded at a price much below that usually 
charged. 

The question of "prizes in schools" has been before the Association, The 
tendency seems to be to discourage the awards of prizes. The "marking sys- 
tem" has also demanded some attention and may well receive more. 

The tendency of the age is towards the abandonment of corporal punish- 
ment. JN^otwithstanding the decline of birch and blue-beech, the strap and the 
ferule order in our schools is generally better and far more wholesome than 
when secured by flogging and brute force. We are learning to pay more regard 
to the comforts of the body and to physical development, to warm clothing iu 
winter, to proper ventilation and warming of school-rooms. 
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The schooUhonses in oar cities are often very well heated and ventilated, but 
in the country school-house there is very little progress. Here is a great work 
yet to be done. How can we reach the persons who plan and build our country 
school-houses? Can not something be done through our county examiners? 
The officers of the school district are not here to-day. They are never present 
at these meetings. 

Almost every man in a district thinks himself competent to plan a country 
school-house. In some way this subject should be reached ; it will be reached. 

Since writing the above, I am much gratified to know that our enterprising 
State Superintendent, V. B. Cochran, is taking measures to send out good 
plans and specifications for cheap and neat country school-houses all over our 
State. It is a grand work, and I know many neighborhoods where the people 
are just ready for his plans. 

Our State Board of Health, especially through their sanitary conventions 
lately held in several parts of our State, are helping the condition of our 
schools. 

The State Horticultural Society has already undertaken something in the 
way of ornamenting school grounds in the country. In connection with that 
society, we can aid in the construction and ventilation of school-houses. In 
many of the best portions of our State granges are abundant, and in some 
counties there is a county or Pomona grange. It is one of the objects of these 
county granges to consider the subject of advancing the country schools. We 
can reach the granges very easily through the Grange Visitor and through 
the meetings of the State Grange, annually held in this hall early in the 
month of December. United effort in a good cause should accomplish 
much. Let us secure the cooperation of the granges, the sanitary conventions, 
the county boards of examiners, the managers of teachers' institutes, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State Horticultural Society, and the 
30 or more county horticultural societies and a few farmers' clubs, and we 
shall take the country school-house by storm. We shall get a thermometer 
into every room, a fire built in a proper manner, and see that a good supply of 
fresh air will come from some other source than from an open door or an open 
window. 

As members of the Association, we must continue to encourage and support 
the teachers' institutes ; we must do all we can to see that good men are placed 
in the position to examine teachers for the common schools. Let us strive to 
raise the standard of the school teacher and make it impossible for any but 
competent persons to secure certificates. In no other way can we sooner raise 
teaching to a high profession. Any occupation takes rank according to the 
skill, the ability, and the culture of those who fill its ranks. 

Besides the subjects mentioned, there is yet something to do in adjusting 
the relations of the high schools to the University ; in considering the best 
modes of teaching natural science and the position these topics should occupy 
in the school curriculum. We must not lose sight of the moral and religious 
instruction in public schools. 

If the State needs more normal schools, or other schools, for training teach- 
ers, here is the proper place to begin to agitate the subject and give the matter 
due form. 

To increase the attendance in our meetings, we must have a varied pro- 
gram in which a great many people will be interested. If we deplore the 
absence of college men we must vary the program in a manner to compel them 
to attend. After a little, if the numbers increase, the Association might devote 
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a part of the week to meeting in sections. This has already been started, to 
some extent, in the meetings of the city superintendents and in the meeting 
of the county examiners. If rightly conducted, there is no doubt that a con- 
vention of the college men could be made profitable to all of them. 

Several attempts have been made to encourage exhibits at our meetings, and 
one effort was made to secure a school exhibit at our State agricultural fair. 
In some other States school exhibits at fairs have been very successful. Shall 
this association abandon all future effort in this direction? Our county exam- 
iners could secure exhibits from the common schools at county fairs, if they 
cared to undertake the work in real earnest. This has been successfully 
accomplished in Ionia and perhaps in other counties. Previous attempts to 
have exhibits at our annual meetings have been so interesting that the execu- 
tive committee, early in the present year, decided to urge superintendents and 
teachets to present something at this meeting. 

A circular was widely circulated among the educators of the State and many 
letters were written. Among other things, the circular contained the following : 

''A few would prefer a uniformity of topics for each grade throughout the 
State, while many believe that the greater the variity of topics and modes of 
exhibiting, the more instructive will be the exhibition to those attending the 
meeting of the Association. A great variety in an exhibition will make it 
easier for each teacher to see something valuable which he can imitate in his 
own school. Certificates should be furnished by Superintendents and Boards 
of Examiners, testifying that the work is done fairly. 

*^ Through the exertions of the County Boards of Examiners, we hope to 
receive something from the common schools of the State. In addition to the 
ordinary methods of presenting pupils' work for exhibition, the following sug- 
gest themselves as perhaps adapted to some schools. The teacher can write 
a letter of inquiry to his pupils. This may be a business letter and should be 
somewhat complicated. A written answer may be required of the pupils, and 
this written answer exhibited. A plan of the school grounds, of some neigh- 
boring farm, or of some garden, can be drawn to a scale." 

In looking back over the transactions of this Society for former years, I 
find a very great variety of topics have been discussed, and a great variety of 
modes have been followed in conducting the meetings. There appears to have 
been a commendable effort on the part of each president to introduce some- 
thing new. As these presidents, with rare exceptions, have been changed 
yearly, and as they have apparently usually done most of the planning of pro- 
grammes, we do not find much unity of purpose in carrying out what was 
undertaken by their predecessors. This mode of procedure has given us 
variety. For most of the time during the past ten years or more the execu- 
tive committee seems to have been an honorary body — its members merely 
making suggestions by letter each year to the president for his new program. 
For some part of the time, no meetings of the executive -committee have 
been called. 

A report of an executive committee, in 1874, says: '^ During the last 
half dozen years there has been a growing impression that the Association is 
not accomplishing all that it ought to accomplish ; that it is not exerting that 
influence which legitimately belongs to it, upon the educational institutions 
and character of the State ; that it is not, as it ought to be, a grand educa- 
tional force, helping largely to fashion public sentiment, and to direct pub- 
lic action." 
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Professor D. Putnam made an excellent report in 1874 as chairman of the 
executive committee. I find no mention of any report since that time, 
although our constitution says : '* The committee shall keep a record of its 
proceedings, and shall report annually to the Association/' 

In the address of President H. S. Tarbell in 1875, he says: '^Some change 
ought to be made in the executive committee. They should be responsible for 
the success of the meetings of the Association, and not the president." He 
also thought that some subordinate associations ought to be formed, which 
should be in a way connected with this. 

It seems eminently proper that the president serve for one year only. 

To help make new suggestions, and especially to help carry them out to 
completion, I think it quite important that the executive committee should 
come to the front and take a prominent part in the management of this Asso- 
ciation. The constitution makes the president, ex officio^ chairman of the 
executive committee. For most purposes, at least, I think it would bo better 
for the committee to select a chairman from their own number. For real good 
work the committee is now too large by about one-half. There are objections 
to reducing the size. ) 

I think the Association would be much more efficient, in every respect, if it 
had several standing committees to whom should be referred various matters 
brought before the society. More work could be done and it would be better 
done than at present. To make new committees at every meeting would take 
time, and the new men would not be prepared with well considered reports. 
Why not divide the present executive committee in several standing com- 
mittees assigning each a topic to take in charge? 

Permit me to welcome you all to this annual gathering of Michigan Teach- 
ers. We hope you will feel well repaid for the time and money expended in 
attending this convention. Our program is not crowded with topics, thongh 
we have a great work to perform. During the discussions we hope to have 
many short, pointed speeches instead of a few long ones. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



BEV. J. D. PIERCE. 

BY IRA MAYHEW. 

[Before reading his paper relating to the services of Be v. John D. Pierce, 
Prof. Mayhew made the following preliminary remarks :] 

I ask your indulgence while reading the paper I have prepared for this occa- 
sion, for I am not in my nsnal health, and may find it difiScalt to make myself 
understood. When the invitation came to me to take part in these memorial 
exercises, I at once consented to do so. Bat I have been continuonsly occnpied 
in daties requiring immediate attention to the first of the present month, when 
I found myself confined at home some days, waiting for nature to repair a fract- 
ured rib, from which I have not yet fully recovered. It was while thus lying 
upon my couch, that I gave some thought to the duties of this hour. I have 
for many years been glad to meet wit}i my fellow-teachers as I have been able. 
Fifty years ago I taught my first school. A number of teachers then met 
weekly to improve our methods of teaching, and near the close of our winter 
schools we held a school celebration, some eight or ten schools participating 
and filling a large church with delighted patrons and friends. Since that 
time I have met with teachers and fellow laborers in the cause of education 
from perhaps all the states, and have received encouragement and strength 
from such fellowship, as I expect to here. Besides this meeting has for me 
special signification, being a semi-centennial memorial of my entrance upon 
the profession of teaching, to which my life has been chiefly devoted. 

Observant and reflective persons, whether looking upon the meadows in the 
spring time as they put on anew their carpets of green, observing the swelling 
buds, the opening flowers and the renewal of vegetable growth in all their 
pleasing variety, ministering to the comfort of the animal creation, consider- 
ing the wisdom and beneficence of the succession of day and night, and the 
changing of the seasons, providing for periods of labor and repose so admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of man, or going forth by night and beholding the 
heavens which declare the glory of God and show forth his handiwork, must 
be thankful for that Providence which has given us one sacred holiday in seven 
for the rest of the body and the culture of the mind and heart, that we may 
become more and more like Him in whose image man was created. In the 
autumn, when the maturing harvests and the golden fruitage of the year are 
gathered in, what can be more appropriate and befitting than our annual 
thanksgiving to Him from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. When 
we consider the many and varied blessings that come to us as a country from 
civil and religious liberty, no wonder that the birthday of the Bepublic should 
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everywhere be celebrated with great enthusiasm by a liberty-loviug people, 
and no wonder that the birthday of the Father of our country, first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen, should be so cele- 
brated. When the integrity of this great and prosperous country was threat- 
ened by the adherents to an unfriendly local institution, naturally the friends 
of freedom. North and South, rallied to its defense. Now that liberty and 
union have been maintained throughout this broad land, '^decoration day" 
has been added to our list of national holidays, when, during the month of 
flowers, a grateful people decorate the graves of our fallen heroes who sacri- 
ficed their lives in defense of our cherished country. In addition to this 
annual floral offering, monuments of granite throughout the land testify per- 
petually the regard cherished for the defenders of our liberties by a grateful 
people that live to enjoy them. 

But what is liberty without education? Indeed, the higher and better forms 
of liberty exist only as the fruitage of a generous system of popular education 
permeating the entire body politic. The cause for which we labor and in whose 
promotion we are now convened, and in the interests of which the teachers of 
this and other states labor and periodically gather in counsel, is then worthy 
of our best efforts, and we may befittingly pause thus early in our annui^ 
session to consider the services rendered by distinguished educators of our State, 
who have finished their labors among us and during the year now about to 
close been gathered to their reward. 

A liberty -loving people early sought a home on the rock-bound shores of 
New England that they might even in the far-off New World enjoy religious 
liberty, denied them in the Old. So highly did they prize this God-given 
right, denied them in their ancestral homes, that they counted as nought the 
perils of crossing the Atlantic at an inclement season, and the hazard of 
dwelling among savages during the rigors of a northern winter, in order to 
plant a colony, at any cost and sacrifice, in which themselves and generations 
after them might perpetually enjoy this inestimable privilege. 

The following paragraph is from the Massachusetts Colony Laws of 1642 : 
''For as much as the good education of children is of singular behoof and 
benefit to any commonwealth ; and whereas many parents and masters are too 
indolent and negligent of their duty in that kind : It is ordered that the select- 
men of every town in the several precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall 
have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, to see that none of them 
shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as not to teach, by 
themselves or others, their children and apprentices, so much of learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, * * * upon penalty 
of twenty shillings for each neglect therein.'' 

In the memorable ordinance of 1787, for the government of the Territory 
of the United States, northwest of the river Ohio, "It is ordained and declared 
by the United States in Congress assembled, * * that religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged." In keeping 
with this statute, Washington in his farewell address said, "Promote, as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge," adding, "In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened." 

Michigan was admitted into the Union in 1836, with the provision in her 
constitution, that " the Legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the 
promotion of intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement," and in 
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July of that year Rev. John D. Pierce was nominated to the office of Saperin- 
tendent of Pablic Instruction, and the nomination was nnanimously confirmed 
by the joint action of both houses of the Legislature. By an act of the Legislature 
there was confided to Mr. Pierce, as Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
responsible duty of reporting a system of common schools and a plan for a 
university with branches. The plan he presented, pursuant to this act of the 
Legislature, is very nearly identical with that which has been developed during 
the forty-six intervening years, and is in successful operation at the present 
time. But instead of acadamies or branches to the university we now have 
the high schools of our admirable system of graded schools for villages an^ 
cities. These, however, are very largely a development of the last two score 
years, which previous to that time were unknown to the system of education 
of the American States. 

When the writer first became practically familiar with the Michigan school 
system, nine years after Mr. Pierce entered upon his official duties, the Uni- 
versity had not graduated its first class ; there were several branches still in 
operation ; not a single union or graded school had been organized in the State, 
and not a public school of any kind in the Upper Peninsula ; and we had 
neither Normal School nor teachers' institute, and a score of years passed 
before the establishment of our now old and successfully working Agricultural 
College. I make this reference to the great improvements that have been 
made in the schools of the State in a comparatively brief period, that we may 
better comprehend the practical wisdom of him whose forecast and prescience 
anticipated all this, and planned for it. Mr. Pierce had great faith in the 
power of common schools as an agency in obliterating the distinctions between 
rich and poor, and developing mutual respect for each other among the 
children of all classes, who here meet upon a common level, and thus fitting 
them for their duties as citizens of the republic. 

Mr. Pierce was born in Chesterfield, New Hampshire, in February, 1797, 
and died at Bedford, Massachusetts, in April, 1882, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five years. He graduated at Brown University, Providence, in 1822, 
at the age of 25 years. After studying one year at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, he entered the ministry of the Congregational church. In 1831 
he came to Michigan in the service of the Home Missionary Society. As already 
stated, on the organization of the State government, in 1836, he was unani- 
mously appointed Superintendent of Public Instruction, and there was intrusted 
to him the responsibility of devising a plan for organizing the school system 
of the State, and for the sale of our school and University lands, which was 
adopted by, the Legislature, and which has constituted the basis of our present 
admirable school system, which is so widely known and praised in this and 
other lands. After five years' valuable service as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Pierce resumed the Ghristain ministry, which was his chosen 
life work. In 1848 he was a member of the State Legislature, and in 1850 of 
the constitutional convention, in which he did effective work in securing the 
incorporation in the Constitution of the provision for free public schools. He 
was afterwards two years county superintendent of schools for Washtenaw 
county. Throughout his long life he maintained an active interest in the 
educational affairs of the State, frequently attending the Normal School and 
University anniversaries, and meetings of teachers and county superintendents. 

Mr. Pierce was thrice married, his first wife dying childless. His second 
wife died of the cholera in Marshall, in 1832, leaving a daughter who died at 
the age of fourteen, and a son who died of disease contracted while serving 
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UQder Qeueral Scott in the Mexican war. In 1833 Mr. Pierce married a third 
wife, by whom he had some eight or nine children ; his death occarring at the 
residence of his only surviving daughter, near Boston. 

But for the labors of Mr. Pierce, and like earnest workers who cooperated 
with and have succeeded him, such a meeting as this, at this time and in this 
place, would have been impossible. With such benefits as we already enjoy, 
reached within less than fifty years from our State organization, what may we 
not hope for, and attain to, in education and all that ministers to the well- 
being and prosperity of a free people, before the close of our first century as 
^ organized State, provided we continue in earnest and well directed labors, 
on a foundation so well laid by our fathers, and so well built upon hitherto. 
The completion of this good work, fellow teachers, rests with us, and with 
those who come after us. Let us then work on, in the belief that coming 
generations will realize all that was planned for by the fathers, and continue 
each to do his appointed work well, trusting that He, who careth even for the 
sparrows, will crown our efforts with his blessing. 



k 



ZELOTES TBUESDEL. 

BY W. 8. PBBBY. 

Zelotes Truesdel was born September 6, 1829, in Wayne Center, Steuben 
county, N. T. His early boyhood was spent upon a farm, with such oppor- 
tunities for study and culture as usually fall to the lot of a farmer's son. 
There was little about him to arouse his latent, intellectual ambition. He, 
however, early developed a strong taste for reading, which dominated his 
young liie, often at the expense of his chores and to the annoyance of his 
father. His parents were slow to discover that he was destined to a life of 
letters and education. 

When he was fourteen years of age, the family removed to Green Oak, 
Livingston county, Michigan, and settled upon a farm. Young Tmeedely 
however, was not attracted by the comforts and profits of an agricoltural life. 
His books, such as he could command, absorbed his interest and all his spare 
moments. With little extraneous aid, at the age of 16, he had qualified him- 
self to pass the inspector's examination for a certificate to t^u^h a public 
school, and at that early age he entered upon the duties of what fortunately 
proved to be his life-work. 

The success of his first school, if not remarkable, was still, considering his 
age and the circumstances, noticeable. The school had been broken up by a 
squad of rough, unruly boys. Mr. T., though but a stripling, managed to 
quiet the turbulent elements and to guide them safely through two school tenn^ 
bringing into notice thereby some prominent traits of his character as they 
developed in after life. 

For some years along this period of his life, Mr. T.'s time was maiiily 
occupied in winter teaching and summer farming, all spare moments being 
crowded with study and reading. His studies, though aidentij puisned, 
seemed to be guided by no ultimate purpose, until the revival of internt in tfae 
State TJniversitv, consequent upon the advent of Dr. Tappan as its Pressieiity 
in lS5:d. The establishment of a scientific course at the University, co-oxdi- 
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nate with the classical coarse, seemed to stimulate, as it promised to gratify, 
his mental predilections. Consequently the following year, 1853-4, we find 
him pursuing his preparatory studies at Albion in the Wesleyan Seminary or, 
as it was then called, the Albion Female Collegiate Institute and Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. In 1854 he entered the University, scientific course, and so well had 
his preparation been made that he was admitted to the Sophomore class. He 
graduated in 1857, having, among others for class-mates, Hon. Cushman K. 
Davis, Governor of Minnesota, Prof. J. C. Watson, Levi T. Griffin, Esq., 
Detroit, and Bev. D. H. Taylor, Owosso. 

Mr. Truesdel now took Greeley's advice, and with his knapsack and educa- 
tion, constituting his earthly possessions, he went west, intending to teach if 
opportunity proved inviting, otherwise he would enter the law, for which 
many of his friends felt that he had special adaptability and fitness. While 
passing down the Mississippi river, his attention was arrested by a fine-looking 
school building at Moline, 111., and he went ashore to prospect. It was a 
thriving town of 3,000 inhabitants. He found the school authorities in want 
of a superintendent, and he immediately came to an agreement with them to 
take charge of their schools. He remained at Moline three years, gaining 
valuable experience for the more arduous work of the future, and winning 
golden opinions not only for his general management, but for his skill in the 
conduct of some affairs of critical moment At Moline, also, he found and 
married his estimable wife, Mrs. Helen Johnston Truesdel, who survives him. 

In 1860, Mr. Truesdel responded to a call to assume the Superintendency of 
the public schools of Champaign, 111. He entered upon this new and more 
reponsible field of work with high hopes and large promise, both of which, for 
a time, were fully realized. The schools were thoroughly organized, the 
teachers caught the Superintendent's spirit of high and conscientious endeavor, 
and the community contemplated witti evident pride the educational out-look 
of the city. 

In the midst of the most ample success and usefulness, Mr. T. began to 
show signs of failing health. Ho had apparently over-taxed his energies. 
However, with a careful husbanding of his strength and some extra vacations, 
he continued at his post for three years, when he resigned and accepted an 
easier position at Springfield, 111., hoping that the lessened work and change 
of air would restore him to his wonted health ; but in this he was disappointed, 
and within a year he was obliged to relinquish his work entirely, whereupon 
he returned to the old family farm in Green Oak to recuperate his wasted 
energies. He remained upon the farm for two years, gathering up his forces, 
both mental and physical, for future service in the educational field. In 1866 
he was invited to take charge of the schools of district No. 2 of Flint, and 
accepted. A great work awaited him here, but it was work to which he was 
peculiarly adapted. The public schools of Flint had never been organized. 
They were carried on in four districts, with four sets of officers, four sets of 
text-books, and as many sets of jealousies. No one of them was better, or 
could be better, than an ordinary country school. There was really nothing 
to which public spirit and sympathy could attach themselves. It was the mis- 
sion of Mr. Truesdel to arouse a public sentiment favorable to the union of the 
four districts, to create a school system and to set it in motion, to popularize 
the theory of graded schools, and to place the public schools alongside of the 
other municipal interests in public esteem and trust. 

In a very short time he had thoroughly organized his school, systematized 
the work, selected competent assistants, and established a reputation for good 
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management which attracted scholars from the other districts of the city. He 
at once set to work to consolidate the separate districts into one, an undertak- 
ing of no mean magnitude. The jealousies of the rival boards, the interestt 
of the other teachers, and the local pride of citizens precipitated a conflict 
which, only after the most persistent fighting, finally issued in success. The 
battle was won not so much by skilled maneuvering as by sheer force, bred 
of his faith in the altimate good resalta of his project. 

It was also under the stimulating leadership of Mr. T. that one of the most 
elegant school buildings in the State was erected in Flint. Its interior 
arrangements were substantially the results of his investigations and sugges- 
tions. Moreover, preparations had been nearly perfected for the establish- 
ment of a normal and training department, upon the opening of the new 
building. Every feature of the public schools bore the impress of his thought 
and purpose. 

Mr. Truesdel is often called the *' father of the school-system " of Flint. It 
certainly is not too much to say that during his nine years of service there, 
both he and the schools gained a reputation and standing among public school 
educators second to none in the State. 

Upon the establishment of the State Public School at Goldwater, a first- 
class organizer was needed to select managers and teachers, to assort the pupil 
material, to adjust the working forces to their respective positions, and to set 
the school in operation. It was not surprising that Gov. Bagley's attention 
was turned to Supt. Truesdel as the man for the position. How well he did 
the required work there, in the face of serious difficulties and obstructions, the 
excellent organization he effected, and the testimony of those best acquainted 
with the school abundantly testify. 

At the end of eighteen months Mr. T. resigned his charge of the Public 
School and went to Ann Arbor, intending to make that his home, and to 
indulge his desire to pursue some of his favorite studies, especially mathe- 
matics, in which department he had contemplated publishing a series of text- 
books. 

In January, 1878, he accepted an urgent call to the Superintendency of the 
Pontiac schools, which had fallen into a condition of unthrif t and disorder. 
There was no lack of vigorous, systematic work, or of good repute after Mr. 
T.'s accession to this position. He staid in Pontiac until the summer of '81, 
3i years. During the last two years of this time he had frequent admonitions 
that his school duties were making inroads upon his physical vitality. Indeed, 
before his resignation at Pontiac, death had probably marked him for his own. 
Again he resorted to Ann Arbor, purchased a home, and looked forward to 
years of rest and physical repair. 

But he was not thus to escape service in the educational field. Almost 
before his arrival in Ann Arbor, he was elected a member of the county board 
of examiners for Washtenaw county, and in turn was elected secretary of the 
board. His acceptance of this position seemed inconsistent with his failing 
health. It may be accounted for in part by a natural reluctance to abandon 
wholly the vocation of a life-time, but more especially by a deep-seated, ever 
cherished interest in the better qualification of teachers in our public schools. 
In his judgment this point had always been most vital to the welfare and use- 
fulness of the schools. And so he immediately set about devising plans for rais- 
ing the character of the teachers of that county. His work there was very 
brief, but it sufficed to make evident a marked upward tendency in the quali- 
fications and morals of the teachers of the county. During the autumn of '81, 
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Mr. T. was also engaged, as was his wont, in institute work, and up to the 
very day of meeting of this association, in December last, he expected to be 
present and take his assigned part in the proceedings, but failing strength 
warned him to desist — his work was already done. His sickness was long and 
painful, but manfully borne, like all other duties of his life. He faced death 
with the utmost composure ; his retrospection of life brought no remorse ; his 
look into the future, no fear. His death occurred Sabbath morning, Feb. 
26, 1882. 

His domestic life was what might have been expected from his open, social, 
generous nature. An affectionate husband, a doting parent, a cheerful com- 
panion, and a ready, intelligent converser, his home was the source of a joyous 
satisfaction to his family, and the center of attraction to his intimate friends 
without. Destitute of all social presumption and ostentation, of the most 
extreme simplicity of manners, he yet made his friends fast with hooks of 
steel, and by his modest virtues commanded their allegiance. 

Very few teachers of our State had gained a more solid reputation than had 
Supt. Truesdel. This was due primarily to his moral integrity, fair-minded- 
ness, and unassuming conscientiousness. The elements of candor and sincer- 
ity are still rare enough in the human race to make them appreciated wherever 
found. More popular elements will often tickle the fancy and momentarily 
captivate the judgment while these sterling qualities are making permanent 
conquests ^neath. So it was with Mr. Truesdel. His reputation is by no 
means brilliant, but it is substantial. 

He was a man of very positive convictions. His theories and policies were 
sharply outlined and tenaciously held. In matters of practical action he was 
aggressive, unyielding, uncompromising, but in matters of opinion and belief 
he was tolerant to the last degree. 

Secondarily, his popularity was due to his clear-headed, practical judgment, 
his strong common-sense. He was a safe counselor; his mind was a store- 
house of practical facts. Passing events to him all had a meaning, each fit- 
ting into its proper place in his mental cabinet, and doing its proper service in 
his estimate of men and conduct. These qualities constantly took him out- 
side of his profession and made him a man of the world. In matters of busi- 
ness and finance, his counsels were often sought. In the church and in all 
social enterprises he was a recognized leader or adviser. In politics he was a 
pronounced democrat, and was thrice honored by his party with the nomination 
for the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. His fitness for that 
position was of a high and ample order, such that under his hand the educa- 
tional interests of the State would in no wise have lacked propulsive force or 
directive skill. Without question, Supt. Truesdel stood among the foremost 
educators of the State. Or, as another who stood in near relations with him 
has said, *' There are very few individual members of the profession to whom 
the school system of the State owes more than to Mr. Truesdel.'' He was an 
enthusiastic promoter of popular education ; heart and mind, physical strength 
and worldly possessions were consecrated to his profession. One of the most 
cherished objects of his esteem and solicitude was the State University, which, 
in certain contingencies, is to have an interest in his estate. 

As a teacher in the class-room, he was eminently successful. His work here 
was always careful, earnest, conscientious. He possessed the rare virtue of 
investigating every question to its first cause, and the still rarer virtue of 
imparting to his pupils his own methods of investigation as well as the results. 
One of his former pupils, now an editor, says: ''I certainly never listened to 
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an instructor that could illustrate the more abstruse principles and problems in 
algebra and geometry so clearly. The fundamental truths of mathematics 
were brought out with a boldness of outline that made them intelligible to 
minds of vei*y ordinary comprehension." 

Exactness of knowledge, proved by exactness of statement^ was a cardinal 
doctrine in his creed of instruction. He was conservative rather than diffu- 
sive, admitting into his work no distractions, no methods for mere display, no 
clap-trap. Wliatever was gained with him was honest, solid acquisition. As 
a superintendent, Mr. Truesdel was thoroughly aggressive, original and inde- 
pendent. It was in this province of the educational world that he made him- 
self most sensibly felt and impressed his individuality most fully upon his 
work. His large executive and administrative abilities made him entirely self- 
reliant, or, as sometimes appeared to others, dogmatic. A strict disciplina- 
rian, he was no respecter of persons ; he insisted upon a rigid observance of 
the regulations and orders promulgated by him, and extended little charity to 
violators of his commandments, whether they were teachers or pupils. 

He certainly never fossilized. He was an eager student of every educational 
theory or doctrine that fairly challenged attention, and was abreast of every 
genuine improvement. He had a quick eye and judgment to detect a defect 
in school machinery or its operation, and he had a remedy for every evil. He 
knew the details of his business to an unusual degree, and summoned them all 
before him in making his plans — so that unlocked for results were rare. 
School phenomena seldom surprised him. This was due in part also to his 
keen insight into motives. He read human nature with great facility and 
accuracy. 

In his relations with pupils, teachers, patrons, and superior officers, Supt. 
T. was ever accounted a man of strict integrity, high sense of honor, and 
scrupulous regard for the rights, prerogatives, and opinions of others, even to 
the sacrifice of personal considerations and popularity whenever they conflicted 
with his keen sense of duty. 

Mr. Truesdel has held a long and prominent membership in this Associa- 
tion. Ever since his first connection with the Association — 1866 — he has 
reflected honor upon its history. He has done much toward carrying forward 
its enterprises, rendering its meetings interesting and valuable, widening and 
strengthening its influence in the State, and impressing its opinions and pur- 
poses upon the attention of the State Legislatures. In the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes held under the direction of the State authorities, he has rendered 
extended and fruitful service. 

His work was well and thoroughly done. His noble life may well be imitated 
by all teachers who aspire after the best and truest in their vocation. 



T. 0. GAKNER. 

BY J. W. EWING. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of another of Michigan's educa- 
tors, who, these many years, has rendered faithful and devoted service in the 
ranks of his chosen profession. 

Prof. T. G. Garner died at his home in Fenton, June 27, 1882, of rhen- 
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tnatism of the heart, after an illness of one yieek, in the 51st year of his age. 
He remained at the post of duty till two days before the close of the school 
year. He passed away calmly and peacefully, surrounded by his afflicted 
family and a large circle of sympathizing friends, haying a firm trust in God 
•and a reasonable hope of everlasting rest. The teachers of Michigan extend 
their deepest sympathy to his grief -stricken family. 

There were but few men of his age whose prospects for many years of use- 
fulness were brigtiter than his. So far as his friends could see, he was phys- 
ically and intellectually robust and vigorous. 

Prof. Garner was born at Bath, Steuben county, N. Y., in 1832. From 
Bath he removed to Ohio, and in 1857 graduated from Oberlin. In 1859, he 
-went to Missouri to teach and was offered a professorship in a college. He 
returned to Ohio and married Miss G. P. Mather, who now survives him, 
intending to make Missouri his future home. 

In the meantime political matters became so complicated that his friends 
persuaded him to remain north till the difficulties between the two sections 
should be settled. He accordingly removed to Michigan and took charge of 
the Oorunna schools, where he remained several years. 

He spent twenty-five years of his life in teaching without ever losing a single 
term of service. Twenty-two years of this time he spent in the public schools 
of Oorunna, Howell, Owosso, Big Bapids, and Fenton. 

He had been only one year at Fenton, and much of that time he was utterly 
unfit to be in the school-room, but he was so devoted to his work that he 
could not be pursuaded to give up till his last and fatal illness overtook him. 

Prof. Garner educated himself, having in the six years of his college course 
received only 1205, towards his support, aside from his own earnings. Such 
efforts to overcome existing difficulties develop strong men, men of character, 
men of principle, men of energy, and our dear brother was no exception to 
the rule. In 1855 he was converted under the powerful preaching of Presi- 
dent Finney and remained an active and consistent Ohristian till his death. 
Whenever there was an opportunity, his influence was thrown in favor of 
religion, temperance, and good morals. He was in active sympathy with the 
temperance reform and encouraged his wife in her work for the W. 0. T. TJ., 
urging her to accept for another year the office of State financial secretary. 

Prof. Garner has not labored in vain, thousands of pupils have directly and 
indirectly felt the impress of his noble life. Many have caught from him the 
inspiration that has impelled them to noble deeds. 

His pupils are scattered to all parts of the State, many of them occupying 
important positions. Over fifty of his students have graduated from Michigan 
University, Oberlin, and other colleges. 

Thus ended the career of him who was wont to be with us at these State 
meetings and who always greeted us with a genial and pleasant countenance. 

Prof. Gamer was naturally quiet and retiring, making but little demonstra- 
tion, yet doing his work no less faithfully in whatever position he was placed. 
But he has gone where all that he has accomplished for the uplifting of 
humanity will be fully set to his credit, not as man does, but as the impartial, 
loving Father does by his faithful children. Truly may it be said of him, 
^'Many shall rise up and call him blessed." 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



THE NEED OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRATION AND THE PROPER 

USE OP APPARATUS. 

BY J. S. CROMBIE. 

Whatever knowledge of objects outside of himself comes into the mind of 
man must come, originally^ through some one or more of the five senses of 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, or feeling. These senses are the channels 
through which the world without flows into the brain within. The lack of any 
one of these senses inevitably reduces the power of man's compi*ehonsion. 
Proofs of this fact are numerous. It is impossible for a man born blind and 
remaining blind through life to comprehend some things. He can never 
know what a special color is, as blue, because no words can so describe it as to> 
give him a true conception of it. A man afflicted with total deafness all his 
life can never know what is meant by a musical sound, because the only way 
to know, exactly, such a sound is through the sense of hearing. Words cannot 
describe an odor to a man who never had the sense of smell. Sweet, sour, and 
bitter would be alike to one destitute of the sense of taste. Any material 
thing which we can see, or touch, or taste is better understood by us after we 
have seen, touched, or tasted it. Descriptions of Niagara Falls may be very 
beautiful and words may be exhausted in giving them, but a man never knows 
Niagara Falls until he has stood beside the mass of falling water, and has seen 
it with his own eyes, and heard its roar with his own ears. 

If it is true that men and women depend so much upon these five senses, 
how much more true is it of children. Some one has said that a child learns 
more during the first three years of his life than at any other corresponding 
time, yet the only way he has of learning at this age is through the senses. 
Most of the pupils in our common schools under the age of twelve years learn 
what they know in this way. They are too young to reason and the power of 
memory is but imperfectly developed. The aim of many of our teachers seems 
to be simply to train the pupil's memory. If there is one thing I could say, 
and by repeating it over and over fasten it into the minds of the teachers of 
Michigan, it would be this : Our pupils memorize too much and reason too 
little. We crowd facts into their minds on one day and the next day we crowd 
in more facts and push out those of the previous day. It is like the system 
used for fattening geeee in France. The poor fowls are fastened in cages with 
their heads projecting outside the bars. Every two or three hours an attend- 
ant comes along with a stick in one hand and a pan of meal balls in the other. 
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He grasps the goose by the throat, forces open its bill, puts in a ball of meal, 
pokes it down the throat with the stick, and it is done. It makes no difference 
that the poor bird has not been able to digest the meal poked down two honrs 
before. Every two hours more meal is forced down, day and night, and the 
result is an unhealthy growth, just as the growth of a child's mind must be 
when every two hours of the day he is called to the recitation bench and forced 
to swallow one page of arithmetic, or two of geography, or three of history. 

We need more teaching outside of the text-books. We need to encourage 
more independent modes of thought and expression in our pupils ; to make 
them more independent of the book and more self-reliant ; to know because 
they know and not because the book says so. If, then, it is legitimate for the 
teacher to call to his aid anything except the text-book, surely there is nothing 
which he can use to so great advantage as illustrations which carry the thought 
to the brain of the pupil in the natural way — that is, through the senses. ^ I 
understand my subject, it includes any method of illustration that uses any of 
the senses as a medium for conveying the desired idea to the mind of the 
pupil. 

Illustrations of this kind are too little used in our schools, especially in our 
district schools. In the graded schools we find apparatus more or less com- 
plete, ranging from figures and blocks to teach the primary pupils the idea of 
shape and form, up to the extensive and costly instruments designed for illus- 
trating the studies of philosophy and astronomy. But in many of our district 
schools the teacher considers himself fortunate if he has what may be called 
the necessities and not the luxuries of the profession. There are scores of 
such schools in Michigan where there is not a map, not a globe, hardly an 
apology for a blackboard to be found. And what mistakes district school ofi&- 
cers often make when they do buy something which can be used to illustrate 
the studies. I call to mind now a school in this State where there was nothing 
whatever in the line of apparatus. Finally an agent pursuaded the director to 
purchase a forty-dollar tellurian. Great was the admiration of the district 
and fortunate indeed did the people consider themselves when the case was 
opened and the machine appeared in all its glory. Years passed. Many of 
the teachers employed did not know how to use the machine, and it reposed 
for the most part quietly in its case. But the people never ceased to boast of 
their apparatus. The building might be in poor condition, and the school 
might be a failure, but the tellurian was there. How much better if the 
money expended upon that one machine had been judiciously spent upon 
things far more necessary. 

What a loss of time and what an amount of labor must result from attempt- 
ing to teach geography without a globe and maps. How many weary weeks 
primary pupils in some of our schools spend in endeavoring to get the idea of 
numbers in the abstract. It is one of the most difficult things for a child to 
think of numbers without connecting them with objects, and yet some of our 
teachers keep telling their classes that two and two are four, and four and two 
are six, and wonder why it takes the child so long to understand it. Here is a 
grand chance for visible illustration by connecting the numbers with objects, 
A wire upon the front of the teacher's desk strung with movable beads or but- 
tons saves much time and labor. Associate two and two with these beads or 
buttons and the child readily sees that two beads and two beads are four beads. 
By and by he will naturally grow to think of the numbers without the objects. 

Any teacher may, without expense, bring in objects and make rude appa- 
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ratus to illustrate the stadies taught. But the best results are not gained if 
the objects used are never allowed to go out of the hands of the teacher. It 
means vastly more to a child who is finding the sum of two beads and two 
beads, if he takes the beads into his own hands and counts them than if the 
teacher counts them for him. 

In general, it may be said, that there is not a study pursued in our common 
schools in which illustrations, either by objects or apparatus, may not be em- 
ployed to great advantage. Some studies cannot be taught without them. 
Geography, arithmetic, philosophy, chemistry, and astronomy belong to this 
class. The great danger arising from the use of apparatus, especially, is that 
it may confuse the mind of the pupil instead of throwing light upon the 
desired subject. Much of our apparatus is so complex that the attention of 
the pupil is drawn more to the machine than the principle it is intended to 
illustrate. If the teacher does not make sure that this danger is avoided it 
would be as well not to use the machines at all. One of the most successful 
teachers I have ever known adopted a plan in the use of apparatus before his 
classes that made it impossible for the points brought out to be forgotten. 
His method in all his classes where apparatus was necessary can be shown by 
the manner in which he taught natural philosophy. Every day, before per- 
forming the experiments connected with that day's lesson, he took care to 
explain fully the apparatus used. Then he performed the experiments, and 
before dismissing thje pupils appointed two or three members of the class to 
conduct the same experiments before the class on the following day, without 
assistance from him. In this way every pupil became familiar with the appa- 
ratus, and the principles illustrated became fastened in his mind. The plan 
of this teacher was, at first, to appoint the boys in the class to perform the 
experiments and gradually to give the same work to the girls. He said boys 
always knew more about subjects taught in philosophy because they had oppor- 
tunities to see machinery in motion and their attention would naturally be 
drawn to it. I have yet to see a method of teaching in which apparatus was 
used which was more successful than the one I have described. 

It has been said that the danger in the use of apparatus lies in the fact that 
it may confuse instead of enlighten the mind of the pupil. There is another 
point upon the abuse of apparatus by the teacher which may claim a little 
attention. It is very often the case in any school where a large amount of 
apparatus is to be found, that there are some portions of it which are useless 
and have become so through the neglect of the teacher to take care of it. 
There is a high school in this State which has apparatus costing nearly seven 
hundred dollars, but in a few years it had been so abused in its use that a com- 
mittee appointed from the board of education placed the value of it all at only 
fifty dollars. Lack of care is damaging our apparatus a hundred times more 
than the proper use of it. Most of the machines are used not oftener than 
once a year, but after they have been used, are put away uncleaued, without 
oil, where they become covered with dust — simply hurried out of the way until 
they are needed another year. Then a half day or a day must be spent upon 
them before they can be made to work even in an indifferent manner. A 
valve is gone from the air-pump, or the chemicals were not emptied after the 
battery had been last used, or the machines are rusty. All this is the result of 
neglect on the part of the teacher to give proper care to the apparatus. The 
apparatus room of many of our schools is a graveyard containing the skeletons 
of useless machines, whose epitaph might be '*died from neglect.'' It has 
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seemed wonderful to me sometimes that the school boards and the people 
shonld spend money so freely in the purchase of apparatus only to have it des- 
troyed in a few years by lack of proper care and attention. 

DISCUSSION OP THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

C. K. Wead said : 

I am very glad to find this subject on the program and to hear it discussed 
in a way that I so heartily like. It cannot be too often insisted upon that the 
essence of science-teaching consists in bringing the student into contact with 
things not words : when this is not done, it is a case of false pretenses to say 
that one is teaching science. Of course the preparation of the things — ^the 
apparatus or the specimens — requires time on the part of the often oyer-worked 
teacher, and this must be provided for in the arrangement of his duties ; if 
he has been selected for his ability in other lines, and in the belief that any* 
body can teach sciences, the time allowed him for preparation ought to be 
increased. To show what can be done at an insignificant cost in the way of 
making useful apparatus, I have exhibited in the adjoining room half a dozen 
pieces made by students in the teachers' class at the University, e. g,, an astatic 
galvanometer sensitive enough for every experiment in the course, a dissected 
Leyden jar, etc. 

In this connection a new book deserves mention, if only to emphasize the 
protest against the books that tell everything, and tell it as if it were not pos- 
sible for the student to discover or verify it for himself ; the book is Gage's 
Physics (Boston : Ginn and Heath). Its plan is new and consistently carried 
out. While the book is a little too hard for all the high schools in the State, 
in the hands of a live teacher in sympathy with it, I am sure results will be 
obtained that cannot be obtained with any other book in the market; but it 
will require, and encourage real mental work on the part of both teacher 
and student. 

M. M. Marble said : 

It would be well were teachers taught both to make and repair philosophical 
apparatus. In schools where no apparatus is found a teacher can make many 
pieces of useful apparatus with little expense of time or money, whereby greater 
interest may be aroused and the sciences be taught more effectively. 

Again, where apparatus has been provided it is absolutely necessary that 
the teacher in charge be able to keep it in repair, or soon it will become brokea 
and useless. 

The State Normal encourages students in making apparatus at leisure hours. 

The following students of the Normal have devoted their spare hours during 
the past 3 or 4 weeks to the preparation of the apparatus on exhibition at the 
Association : Messrs. Key, Hull, Cornish, H. Townsend, G. Townsend, Wood- 
worth, and Marble. 

The following statement shows the apparatus prepared by the students with 
a comparison of the manufacturers' prices with the actual expense in material 
to the students. The time consumed in work is not considered in the expense^ 
as the work was taken as a necessary exercise : 
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Mech anical Powers 

Battery and Telegraphic Instruments 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES. 



FIRST PAPER. 



BY JULIUS HESS. 

Under baildings of this description we usually understand school buildings 
of small dimensions and of moderate cost, yet all the science in regard to 
light, ventilation, heating, and comfort should in them be consider^ to as 
large an extent as in more pretentious ones, and my subject in this article will, 
therefore, touch upon these various points in the following rotation : 

I. Location of school buildings. 

II. Construction. 

III. Fenestration or lighting. 

IV. Ventilation. 

V. Heating. 

Inasmuch as the proper consideration of any one of the points above men- 
tioned would be sufficient to fill an entire evening, and as I was asked to go over 
the entire ground, I can, therefore, give only a few of the most essential points 
and facts, which are necessary for a comprehensive understanding of the 
matter. 

I. Location of School Buildings. 

In selecting the ground or lot for the location of a school building, school 
boards should never select a lot of lower elevation than the immediate sur- 
roundings for which said lot would be a common cesspool, but they should always 
select one of moderate high elevation, and if possible with sand or gravel 
subsoil. Before the building is erected, the ground under the building should 
be cleared of all rubbish and vegetation, and the surface should be slightly 
raised above the lot on the outside of the building and given a gradual slope 
away from the building on all sides. In this manner a great amount of 
dampness and the fermentation of vegetable matter under the building, with the 
accompanying unwholesome air which would find its way through the rooms 
above, would be obviated, and outside surface drainage would in all directions 
be turned away from the building. Other considerations in the selection of a lot 
should be the distance to the homes of the scholars, the near presence of good 
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drinkiDj^: water, and the absence of low, marshy ground in the near neighbor- 
hood. 

11. OOKSTRUCTION. 

As buildings of this class have to be inexpensive, they would probably in this, 
our State of Michigan, where lumber is so abundant and constitutes the cheapest 
building material, be built of that material, and hence I shall speak only of 
frame buildings. These I shall separate into two classes : 1st, The log build- 
ing; and 2d, the ordinary frame building. 

1st, We are familiar with the rude mode of erecting our frontier log houses, 
how our frontiersmen fell the trees and hew them flat on two sides to a very 
imx)erfect line, and how the openings between them are filled with mud, chips, 
moss, etc. Buildings of this class are put up principally in locations not acces- 
sible to railroads or steamboat landings, and where good wagon roads are few 
and far between. 

When communities are compelled to put up buildings of this class, I should 
like to suggest to them a little more ''care and taste" in the workmanship, since a 
work that is worth being done at all is worth being well done. I do not mean 
that more clay should be placed in the joints of the logs, but that the logs should 
' be hewn to a more perfect line, the inside surface be squared and if possible 
planed straight and smooth, and, to do away with the ugly mud in the cracks, 
the top and bottom of each log should have a groove plowed out and a slip- 
tongue be neatly fitted into it, which will effectually keep out the cold and 
stop unnecessary draughts. With a little taste displayed in trimming off the 
ends of the logs at the corners of the building a very tasty and, compared with 
its more modern companion, a better building can be erected. The inside 
walls of such buildings would need no plastering, but white lead paint, or in 
the absence of this, good old fashioned whitewashing often renewed, would be 
sufficient. 

2d, The ordinary frame building and its construction is familiar to every 
one of us ; it should, however, never be forgotten that in order to have the 
ventilating and the heating apparatus work to satisfaction, such buildings 
should be put up with air-tight walls, windows and doors. In order to accom- 
plish this, the walls should be rough boarded, then covered with good sheet- 
ing paper, and then the siding be put on. The floors should be doubled, or 
deafening put in under them. Another good way to construct such buildings, 
which is much practiced in some sections of this country, is, to put a coat of 
plaster on lath, between the studTs, commonly called back-plastering. Inside 
walls and ceilings should be plastered, and one coat of plaster should always 
extend to the floor, if a two-story building. The ceilings of first story may be 
ceiled up. Roofs should always be provided with gutters and conductors, and 
these be connected to drains, to carry off rain-water to some friendly ditch or 
cistern. 

Doors to all kinds of school buildings should be made wide and to open out- 
ward ; windows should be made with sash hung by weights, and so that the top 
and bottom sash can be opened. Stairways leading to upper stories should be 
wide and be easy to ascend, and so arranged that no jam can occur on the 
lower floor, if all scholars from the different rooms should want to leave the 
building at the same time. Oloak rooms should be well lighted, and at least 
10 inches clear blank wall space should be allowed for each scholar. Head 
lights over doors should be made to open without the use of step ladder or 
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chfur. Tho wall behind the teacher's platform should, if possible, be an 
nDbroken aarface and be used for blackboards. SchooUhonses, or any baild- 
ing of babitatiou, should be set well op from the groond. 

III. Fene&tbation, or Liqhiihq of School Rooub. 

It is a nell eettled fact and admitted by all emiuent physicians of to-day, 
that defective eyesight, aud particularly near-sightedness, is largely on the 
increase in all civilized countries. The canse of Uiis can be plainly traced to 
37 
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defective lighting of living and work rooms. School rooms therefore shonld 
receive particular consideration in the matter of window arrangement. 

In Vol. II, pp. 605 and 606, of Dr. Buks's Treatise on Hygiene and Public 
Health we are assured that short-sightedness, dimness and weakness of sight 
are increasing generally in Germany, Bussia, America, and England, and in 
proportion as the children of these countries are compelled to attend school 
for a certain number of years; and we are assured at the same time that the 
percentage of defective eyesight is much greater where school rooms are 
poorly planned regarding their window arrangements. 

Too much light, or not enough, cross lights, or light falling at a low angle 
into the rooms, also the reflection of various colors, are all injurious to the 
scholars and teachers, and should therefore in the planning of a school-house 
be properly considered. For such work the services of an expert architect 
should be employed, or good examples of model school buildings should be fol- 
lowed. The quantity of light cannot be regulated accurately on account of the 
irregularity and irregular strength of sunlight at different times, such as 
cloudy days, or the difference between morning, noon, and evening ; but a few 
simple rules may be taken as a guide, and in case of too much light, it must 
be toned down by the use of blinds, shutters, or window shades. 

For such work the teachers should be ever watchful, and each one should 
feel it a heavy responsibility resting upon him or her to care not only for the 
pupils' minds, but also for their physical welfare. 

Light from above a person's eye is the most natural, and accepted by all as 
the best ; the most unnatural is light from below. For a person that is writ- 
ing, drawing, or working, light from the left-hand side is almost indispensable, 
while light from the right-hand side is unfit for use except for reading or ond 
exercises. Light from the back and left-hand side together is not injurious, 
but may at times be inconvenient to the teacher ; from the back and right- 
hand side together, and from the front, should never be tolerated in a school- 
room. 

The German authorities all agree with these remarks. Dr. Erissman says: 
'' A room which cannot be sufficiently lighted from the left-hand side is unfit 
for a school-room ; but we can not always have it so, especially if outside 
appearance of a building is to be any consideration. 

^'The size of windows collectively should measure not less than one-sixth the 
floor-surface of a school or working room. This, then, would compel a room to 
be made longer than widcj especially if to be lighted only from the left-hand side. 
This, of course, is in some cases objectionable again, particularly if the differ- 
ence in the length between the two dimensions is too great, because it brings 
the rear seats too far away from the teacher and blackboard, and I should 
therefore advocate at least one window in rear wall near left-hand corner, 
wherever practicable. 

''If a school-room therefore measures 23x38 ft. one-sixth its floor-surface 
would be about 146 ft. If the room is 12 ft. high, the window 3^ ft. from floor 
and 6 in. from ceiling and each be 3 ft. wide, glass surface, it would take six 
windows of this size to light the room ; of these one may be put in the rear wall, 
as above mentioned. In locating the windows, the first one commencing near 
front wall, should be placed as near the front as possible and in harmony to 
good taste, because a large pier at the front would keep a large portion of the 
blackboard in constant darkness. 

*' There should always bo a wide aisle provided between the wall pierced by 
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windows. The object of this is : to bring the nearest row of seats out of the 
cast-shadows of the various piers." 

The reflected light should also bo considered. As has been mentioned before^ 
light from above is beneficial. The reflection from above should therefore be 
furthered as much as possible. This can be accomplished by making a clear, 
white ceiling. Light from the front and right-hand side is objectionable, as 
before stated, hence reflection from the walls should be avoided. This is 
easiest accomplished by painting or calcimining the walls some neutral tint, a 
«tone color, etc. Walls plastered without putty-coat or hard-finish, but done 
with fine sand-finish, smoothly troweled down, are best ; the contrary with 
•ceilings. These should be smoothly plastered with hard-finish or a putty-coat. 

Blackboards should never be located between windows, as they would receive 
a very unfavorable light and would strain the eyes of pupils too much ; but if 
located in front and right-hand side these objections fall away. Booms where 
only drawing is done should have a northern exposure ; but where a school- 
room is used for all kinds of work and is occupied by the same persons nearly 
all day, a southern exposure is more favorable, and is better than east or west. 
The reason of this is, that the sun's rays from both these directions are at 
times at such an angle that they are directly injurious and would have to be 
shut out at the cost of a sufficient amount of light. 

IV. Ventilation. 

The subject of ventilation should be described in connection with heating, as 
in most cases heat has to be applied if any attempt at ventilation is to be made, 
and for this reason I shall follow this subject up with the heating of a school- 
xoom having ventilation in view. 

This subject is very little and by many wrongly understood. The mere 
•cooling off of the air in a room signifies nothing, as the purest air can be too 
hot and be uncomfortable and cool air may be the foulest. 

If reliance on enough pure air is to be placed principally upon the heating 
apparatus the following rules ought to be considered : 

1st. The stove, furnace, or other heating appliances must be liberal in 
dimensions, as more heat is required where ventilation is applied. 

2nd. The rooms should be made as air tight as is possible with good work- 
manship, except, of course, where openings into flues, ducts, etc., are placed. 

3d. Booms should not be too lofty ; 12 feet is sufficient and over 14 feet is 
waste. 

4th. To save as much fuel as possible, the ceilings should be made air-tight 
and be covered with some non-conducting material, such as deafening, etc. 

5th. The air ducts should be large and of such dimensions that the entire 
air in a room may be changed at least three times per hour. By careful, prac- 
tical experiments it has been demonstrated that about 1,200 cubic feet of air 
should be admitted for each person per hour. This would be equal to 20 
cubic feet per minute for each person, and a room containing 50 persons 
would have to receive 1,000 cubic feet per minute without allowing anything 
for fires or other sources of contamination. To supply this amount of air in 
a room 25x32 feet, and 12} feet high, the entire amount would have to be 
•changed six times per hour. 

If it should be undertaken to move this amount of air through one register 
•one foot square, the air would have to travel at the register at the rate of a 
little more than 11 miles per hour, and through two registers at the rate of 
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a little over 5) miles per hour, stil] too fast not to be felt as a disagreeable 
draught. It has also been ascertained that by ordiuary means we cannot 
move this amount of air oftener than about three times per hour, and the 
Telocity ol air at one register should not bs more than one to two feet per 
second. Accordiog to this the ventilating registers should collectively meas- 
ure from eight to sixteen square feet of opening, the latter more advisable. 
As the velocity of air may be increased in tho foul air-ducts without any disa- 
greeable results, they may be contracted to 5J square feet of their Beotions 
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collectively, aad should be made abeolotelj air>tighl; in order not to retard the 
movement of air. The ventilating shaft shoald be of tiie same or nearlytbe 
same eize, and mast be heated in order to set the air in motion, and this 
shonld be kept np as long as the room is occnpied. 

To make np the deficiency of air required for eacb person, the room should 
be thoronghly fiaahed vith fresh pure air before and after each school honr. 
This can be done by opening all doors and windows for a few minates, or can 
be partially done daring gymnastic or calisthenio exercises, when a lower 
temperatnre wonld be too cool for a sitting poistnre. 
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The warming of the ventilating shaft is most economically done by passing 
the smoke-pipe, made of good condacting material^ sach as iron, np through 
the inside of it. 

The foul air-ducts are easily constructed by first putting in i^ deafening 
floor between the joists, then cross-furring the joists on top, and then laying 
the floor on these. 

The fresh air-ducts should be nearly as large as the foul air-ducts, and 
should open, if possible, on two sides of the building. These also should be 
made as air-tight as possible and connect directly with the furnace. 

For summer ventilation, the windows, doors, or headlights should be opened 
either entirely or partially, according to the velocity of the wind. In damp, 
heavy weather, a small fire in the furnace will be also found beneficial, as this 
will set the entire air in motion. 

V. Heating. 

The most economical mode of heating a school-room in connection with 
ventilation is probably by a hot-air furnace. To those not familiar with them 
I should explain that they are simply large stoves surrounded by a sheet-iron 
jacket or a brickwall, leaving an air-space between the jacket ana outside 
surface of said stove. The fresh air is admitted at the bottom and under the 
stove, passes in this space up along the walls of the stove, becomes heated, 
then is conveyed either directly into the room or through hot-air tubes to other 
parts of the building. Each furnace should be provided with an evaporating 
pan, which should be constantly kept full of water, and should be located in 
the air-space where the hot air has a chance to take up as much moisture as it 
may. The jacket of the furnace should be fixed closely to the floor and in a 
manner so that no air may pass from the room into the furnace. 

The cold air-ducts are best brought directly under the furnace, and by having 
the floor partially removed under the heater the air has an unobstructed 
passage into the room. I must, however, remark that care must be taken to 
stop off properly any possible connection between the furnace and foul air- 
duct, where furring has been laid across the joists* 

The cold air-ducts, as before remarked, should be made air-tight, especially 
under the building. They should extend to the outside of the building, and 
have their ends open and protected with wire screens. Each duct should also 
be provided with a revolving damper, by which these ducts may be partially 
closed if found necessary. Never put these ducts down on or into the 
ground, but fasten them up as near the joists as possible, and thus leave a good 
wide space between them and the surface of the ground. 

In getting a furnace, always be sure to get one large enough, because you 
must not forget that it will take a great deal more fuel to heat a room suffi- 
ciently when proper ventilation has been applied in a building, as enough 
more heat has to be supplied to heat the constant stream of cold air passing 
over a furnace into the room and to make up for the wasted heat going off 
with the foul air. The aijr passing into the room through the furnace must be 
heated slightly in excess of the air already there so as to force the air in the 
room to move. 

With a proper ventilating and heating apparatus in a building the work is, 
however, only half done ; the other half must be supplied by the brains of the 
teacher or person attending the heating apparatus, and if not properly done 
or understood, it might as well not be there at all. Thermometers should 
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be placed around a room and only these should be consulted ; ** they never 
lie." The personal feeling of a teacher is not always in conformity to these 
instruments^ and in that case the fault may be looked for somewhere else than 
with the heating or ventilating apparatus; a doctor should then be consulted. 



COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES. 

SECOND PAPER. 
BY WILLIAM APPLEYARD. 

Ladies and Gektleken, — The subject of country school-houses is a broad 
one, affecting as they do the moral, intellectual, and physical training of the 
numerous children who are sheltered and taught in them. Although at the 
risk of repeating much that has already been said, I am glad to be able to 
talk upon this subject to the teachers of Michigan, for having the care and well 
being of so many children at heart, you can and do appreciate the glaring 
defects in our present mode of school-house construction. Some of you, per- 
haps, were in early years taught in the '^old log school-house," heated possibly 
by a large fire-place in a larger mud chimney, and I dare say you look back 
with pleasure upon the wintry mornings as you took your seat before the 
roaring fire. Approaching the school-house there was a certain air of warmth 
and picturesqueness about it which made it inviting. The days passed with- 
out headache or fatigue, your senses were keen and on the alert, and you went 
home when school was ^^out" pleased with your day's work. 

Dr. Kedzie in his valuable paper on school-houses, published by the State 
Board of Health in 1873, says, '' I well remember the log houses of the early 
settlers in this State, the open cracks between the logs and the crannies around 
doors and windows, through which every wind of heaven found entrance, and 
the huge fire-place which afforded free escape for any foul air. I remember 
how we used to revolve like planets before the roaring fire. Each one revolv- 
ing on his own axis, to let one side thaw before the other froze ; but I also 
remember the almost uniform good health of those early days, always except- 
ing disease of malarial origin." Kude as was the log school house it had about 
it some elements of art which made it pleasing to the eye. The lines were 
bold, the chimney was proportionate to the size of the building, and withal it 
had color. These elements softened by a background of nature gave to it the 
picturesque look which we have noted. So much for its rugged beauty, which 
if not requisite had^n inviting rather than an unpleasant effect. 

The days of log school-houses are passed ; they were a necessity and a virtue 
of their time. I do not seek to resurrect them, but to create a substitute more 
suited to our modeiin tastes and necessities. 

I know of not one good element in our country school buildings a^ now cou- 
structed. They are not to be compared to the log school-house for beauty. 
Their clap-boarded sides make a succession of long, almost imperceptible hor- 
izontal lines, stopped by sharp, vertical corners, and broken only by the marked 
vertical lines of the windows, which are spaced three upon a side with unfal- 
tering regularity, the whole covered with a coat of colorless paint, and a roof 
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that is depressiog from its anrelioved SatneBs, nhilei to crown nil, the meager 
12xS0 itioh chiDioey peeps up through the rooF aa though afrnid of being seen 
and ashamed of the nay in which it performs its allotted task. 

These are the general exterior characteristicB of our country school build- 
ings ; and I say that the effect is as depWEsing and uninviting as the building is 
senseless. To compare the hygieoic qualities ot present country school build- 
ings with those of the log school-house would, I think, shame os. The general 
complaint of the day among school children is that of lassitadc, headache. 
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naasea, in fact a Bort of goueral debility, resaUiag from over crowded rooma; 
foal air, bad light, and niauy other evils. 

Dr. Eedzie, in hia paper before quoted, says, " By securing the beet possible 
coaditioDB for the health of the yonng, ve mast eflectoally secure the well 
being of the State ; and any courso which saps the vigor of childhood is a blow 
at the common weal. 

"Uuder the actiou of oar civil laws we have almost nothing to do with the 
conditions of health iu private hoases. Every man is lord of his own castle, 
and ho may make it as unhealthy as he will. But with the conditions of health 
in the public schools, the ofBcers of the law are almost omnipotent. 

"The public school is almost the only place where the law may directly intei- 
pose to secure for the people the conditions of health. 

"By law we have made attendance on school compulsory ; by the law of an 
-enlightened public opinion we should also make compulsory the conditions 
jiecesBary for vigorous health during their attendance on school." 
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Now> Dr. Kedzie struck this key note ten years ago, and what has been done 
since to ameliorate the conditions of school life ? Absolutely nothing. It is now 
high time for improvement^ and I would say to you teachers^ demand from 
this Legislature an act which shall secure to the children in your charge the 
conditions so necessary for their common health. I say demand it, it is your 
right, for unless compelled to do otherwise, district school boards, through 
penurious, false economy, and ignorance of existing evils, will continue to 
furnish you with school buildings which are a disgrace to our civilization. 

In view of the necessity of better school-house construction, what changes 
are to be made? How are we to construct buildings which shall combine econ- 
omy with good hygienic qualities? The form of building will, to a great extent, 
depend upon the amount to be expended and the number of scholars to be 
accommodated. It is unnecessary that a school-house be highly ornate or 
stately. I consider that tasteful simplicity should enter into all its parts. It 
should be made interesting to the children who come to occupy it each day, 
and it should be made to reflect the nature of its surroundings. Nowhere than 
in the country are the surroundings better fitted to bring out the elements of 
art which make a simple building attractive. There are the woods, the fields, 
and a pure atmosphere, made blue by distance, while within the building is 
childhood. Therefore I say that of all school buildings, those in the country 
districts, should be artistic. It is an undisputed fact that children delight in 
harmonious color. A little girl will chose a wax doll in preference to a rubber 
one> not because of the outline or material, but because the wax doll has rosy 
cheeks, blue eyes, and yellow hair. Herbert Spencer, in his splendid mono- 
graph on education, asks, ''What is it that the child first tries to represent?" 
He says: ''Things that are large, things that are attractive in color, things 
round which its pleasurable associations most cluster — human beings from 
whom it has received so many emotions, cows and dogs which interest by the 
many phenomena they present, houses that are hourly visible and strike by 
their size and contrast of parts. And which of all the processes of representa- 
tion gives it most delight? Coloring. Paper and pencil are good in default of 
something better; but a box of paints and a brush, these are the treasures." 

So, I say, if a school building must have plain outlines, give it color. If 
brick are to be used in the walls, then I would choose red brick, and in default 
of these stain the brick red and pencil the joints with dark brown. If the 
roof must be of shingles, then paint them in imitation of tiles or red slate ; it 
not only has a good effect but it is economy. If the building is to be frame, 
then paint the sides sap-green and relieve it by painting the corner-boards, 
window-casings, and cornice a dark green, and in this case an excellent effect 
may be produced by striping the window-sash with Venetian red. Above all, 
I consider white paint on a country school-house an abomination ; it soon 
blackens with age and is cold and uninteresting while it lasts. The site for 
a school-house should be at least as high as the land immediately surrounding 
it. It should be central, easy of access, removed from every noisy, unhealthy, 
or dangerous establishment, and, if the soil is not free from moisture, it should 
be drained. The area of ground needed should be reckoned at a minimum of 
1,000 square feet per scholar. The French law governing the erection of 
school-houses says : "The orientation of a school-building must be determined 
by the climate and hygienic qualities of the place where it is to be built" This is 
perhaps a little indefinite, as upon the exposure of the building depends greatly 
the quality of light and the effect of the sun's rays. It is desirable that the 
light by which we read during the greater part of the day should be constant 
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and uniform, and for this reason what I may term the working light of the 
school-room shoald come from the north. It is desirable also that the school- 
room should come under the influence of direct sunbeams, and for this pur- 
pose the school-room should have a southern, or better, a southeastern exposure. 

Lighting is a part of school hygiene much neglected. For our guidance in 
the proper lighting of school-rooms, let us take into consideration some natu- 
ral and scientific facts. It is a fact that the world and the objects in it are 
lighted from above, and that the light by which we see objects is reflected from 
them to the eye. Again, our eyes are protected from the intensity of the 
original light above them by lids, so that it may not interfere with and over- 
come the less powerful reflected light, and if this wise provision in the human 
economy was no proof we would need but the sense of an overstrained optic 
nerve to tell us that direct light in the eyes is injurious. Light should not 
come directly from the rear, for you would not turn yonr back to a window to 
read, because your head and shoulders would cast a disturbing shadow upon 
the page. You would involuntarily stand so that the window would be at your 
side and slightly to the rear. But in the act of writing you would sit so that 
the light would fall directly upon the moving pencil and the matter being writ- 
ten, thus causing the light to come from the left side. 

In view of these facts, I would say that the working-light of a school-room 
should come from the left aide and above the height of the eyes. We know 
that the best light from a window comes through the upper panes, because if 
we darken the lower half of a high window, while reading, the light is almost 
insensibly diminished while it is more pleasant to the eye ; therefore the window 
heads should be as high as possible and their sills should be four feet from the 
floor. The angle at which light strikes the eye is, no doubt, important, 
and in this connection I will add one of the findings of Dr. Gohn's elaborate 
investigations in regard to nearsightedness among school children in Germany. 
He says: '^The narrower the street in which the school-house was built, the 
higher the opposite buildings, and the lower the story occupied by the class, 
the greater the number of nearsighted scholars," — an additional proof that 
the window heads should be high. The width of the room has also an import- 
ant effect on the light, and Dr. Javal, French ophthalmologist, was led to pre- 
fer, for all school-rooms of greater width than 13 feet, a plan by which light 
was admitted from two sides instead of one. In rooms of greater width, when 
lighted only from the left, the illumination of the most remote desks was at 
times inadequate for clear and comfortable vision, and of all the schools 
examined those which showed the greatest proportion of short-sighted pupils 
were some of recent construction, where the accepted theory of lighting only 
from the left had been most vigorously carried out. On the other hand, the 
statistics obtained did not indicate that any injurious effect was produced upon 
the eyes by cross-lighting, provided that the illumination was ample, and the 
school most free from myopic pupils was one in which the rooms were fur- 
nished with large windows in two sides. 

The light should be concentrated, and for this purpose the windows should 
be separated only by the narrowest practicable muUions. To prescribe the 
amount of light which should be supplied to a school-room is difi&cult, from 
lack of data and the varying conditions of different rooms ; but from the conclu- 
sions of those who have given much thought to the matter I think that in no 
case should the area of glass through which the light is supplied be less than 
300 square inches to each scholar. This leads me to suggest another reason 
why school-rooms should be lighted from both sides. It will be found difficult 
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to place windows enongh on one side withoafc destroying the proportion of the 
room by making it too long for its width, and no windows should be placed at 
the rear of the pupils, because we must not injure the teacher's eyes while 
protecting the scholar^s. The ceiling should be pure white that it may reflect 
any light thrown across it. The walls should be of a neutral or gray tint, cal- 
culated to soften the light, for under no circumstances should blackboards be 
placed between or immediately beside windows. 

Heating and Ventilating. 

Under this head volumes might be written, but it is my purpose to consider 
only the simple method of warming and ventilating by a stove, knowing full 
well that the so-called economy of school boards would stand like a Gibraltar 
to oppose the invasion of more perfect and expensive methods. They say, oh, 
yes ! we will give you stoves, all th& heat you want, and if you want to venti- 
late just open the windows or a door. Now, added to the fault of a red-hot 
stove, this and kindred ways is the manner in which our country school build- 
ings are heated and ventilated. It is a mockery, and after all that has been 
written and said by physicians, sanitarians, and health organizations it seems 
as criminal as it is unnecessary. It is unnecessary because a remedy is known. 

For convenience sake, suppose we are required to heat and ventilate a single 
school-room containing 50 scholars. If we supply to each scholar 300 cubic 
feet of air-space — and I consider this none too much — we would have a room 
containing 15,000 cubic feet. Now a stove, to heat this amount of air, should 
be large enough to do so without becoming red hot; therefore, it should have 
a large fire-pot, — I mean so large that there will be no temptation to heat it 
red hot, and the radiating surface should be in proportion to the fire-pot. I 
cannot insist too strongly upon having a large stove, for upon its size depends 
altogether its success as a heater, and it is obvious that a large radiating sur- 
face, moderately heated, is far more efFective and healthy than a small surface 
heated red hot. The stove should be completely encased by a sheet iron jacket, 
leaving a sufficient space between it and the stove to admit the necessary 
amount of fresh air, which should be brought from outside the building at a 
point at least three feet above the ground. It should be conducted through 
glazed clay pipe, and introduced to the room beneath the stove, passing it 
between the stove and its sheet iron casing, thus warming it before it reaches 
the pupils. The air in the school-room should be kept moist, and for this 
purpose a pan of water should be placed on top of the stove, so that the fresh 
air in leaving it may take with it the proper amount of moisture. The casing 
around the stove should have a movable dome-shaped top, made of wire cloth, 
with meshes about one-quarter of an inch square. This will §erve to check 
the upward current of fresh air, allowing it to become warm and gather 
moisture. Now* that we have a supply of fresh, warm air, to make it useful, 
we must ventilate the room, and to do so properly, we must supply to each 
pupil at least 2,000 feet of fresh air each hour, and as we have 50 pupils, we 
must supply each hour 100,000 cubic feet of air for the entire room. The 
contents of our school-room is 15,000 cubic feet, therefore ; we must change 
the entire air of the room about seven times each hour. 

Before ventilating, however, let us understand the conditions under which 
we are to ventilate. Let us examine our room after it has been thoroughly 
warmed and breathed in for an hour. We find by the thermometer that the 
warm air is in the upper part of the room, while the floor is cold, there being 
a difference of perhaps fifteen degrees between the temperature at the floor 
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^nd at the level of the pupils' heads. This is iu direct opposition to the laws 
^f health and comfort. The heads of the children are hot^ feverish^ and 
perhaps aching, while their feet are cold. Finding then^ that oar warm, fresh 
air remains in the upper part of the room, what must we do to utilize it? We 
must draw it to the floor, there breathe it and get rid of it as quickly as pos- 
sible. This cannot be done by ventilators in the ceiling, or in the side walls. 
The ventilators must be in the floor, and it will not suffice to provide one or 
two registers; we must have ventilators enough to draw the warm air down to 
all parts of the floor, and at the same time take out the foul, cold air already 
at the floor. 

We must now find a power to draw the air from the room ; for it will not 
-drop through the floor of its own accord. We find that in the large chimney 
about our smoke pipe is a column of warm air rapidly rising; and we know 
that if we make an opening in the lower part of the chimney, that air would 
pass into it and follow the rising current. Now it is a simple matter to con- 
nect our ventilators in the floor with this opening in the chimney, by means 
of galvanized sheet iron ducts carried under the floor. Each ventilator must 
have a separate and distinct duct carried into the chimney. It will not do to 
make one duct serve two or more ventilators, because the registers nearest 
the chimney would do all the ventilating while the others did none, and parts 
of the room would be cold and badly ventilated. 

The inlet ducts for fresh air should be of sufficient size to allow 10 square 
inches of sectional area for each scholar, and the ventilating ducts should 
together be equal to twice the sectional area of the fresh air inlet. To venti- 
late in summer with this apparatus it is only necessary to place a burning 
lamp in the chimney. This will create a warm upward current strong enough 
io ventilate the room. 

When possible, school buildings should be provided with a good basement 
under the entire building. This would afford a room for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus^ fuel, etc., and also a play room for the pupils in stormy 
weather. The floor might then be kept warm by the heating pipes under it, 
und the heat introduced to the school room at the floor level, where it would 
do most good. When a cellar cannot be had» the floor should be at least two 
feet above the ground, to admit of a free passage of air under it. 

The foundations should consist of good stone work laid in cement mortar. 
They should be started on concrete footings. The walls above the underpin- 
nings should be of sound, well burned brick, containing a continuous hollow 
space of four inches to insure dryness. The roof should be covered with slate 
or tiles. The floors should be of maple, this wood being tough and lasting, and 
less liable to resound when walked upon. To further prevent resonance, and 
to add to the warmth of the floors, they should be lined with a mortar fill- 
ing, laid on a rough floor between 1^x2 inch flooring strips which receive the 
finished floor. 

To accompany this article I have prepared a plan embodying the principles 
here presented, which I hope may prove useful. With some exceptions the 
plan of heating and ventilating is one recommended by Dr. Kedzie and others, 
and I think for a one-room building, combines economy with effectiveness. 

Let us hope that before your next meeting steps will have been taken, which, 
if they do not secure elegant, lasting buildings, will insure healthful conditions 
iu our schools. 
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other in the side ; in either case they ehould be from the wardrobes^ which 
may be added to the main building in such a way as to improve its appearance. 
From the rear of the wardrobes and connected with them should extend 
latticed passages to the privies, which should be at the ends and a few feet 
removed from the house. This arrangement will allow pupils to pass into the 
wardrobe first, and then through the front door to the playground, or through 
the rear door to the privies, unobserved by others. 

Four windows on each side of the house, three feet in width and extending 
from near the ceiling to within four feet of the floor, will admit all the 
light required. It will be better to place these in clusters near the centers of 
the two sides rather than to divide the space, not occupied by the windows, 
equally between them. This arrangement will bring the windows not directly 
at the right and left of the school when seated at their desks but a little in 
front, which is a better arrangement so long as they are not directly facing 
the pupils. Curtains such as will allow the light to pass through, but which 
at the same time will cut off the glare of the sun's rays will be necessary on 
one side of the room. 

The location of the stove will depend to some extent on the orientation of 
the house. In the one under consideration, the most suitable place will 
be in the northwest corner. If placed here it will be more directly under the 
control of the teacher, will be near the fuel and so far distant as not to cause 
discomfort to the pupils. A box-stove of large size, surmounted by a hori- 
zontal, cylindrical drum will furnish the necessary heat. The stove should be 
surrounded by a jacket of sheet iron extending from the floor to the top of 
the stove, leaving a passage between the stove and jacket of six or eight 
inches. TJnderneath the stove there should be an opening through the floor 
of not less than one foot square for the admission of fresh air. This opening 
should lead to a fresh air duct extending underneath the floor from the front 
to the rear of the house. The duct can be made between two joists placed at 
a suitable distance and ceiled below with matched flooring. 

The ventilation of any school-room must depend largely on the teacher, 
but to some extent it may be made to act independently whenever it is nec- 
essary to have fire for heating the house. To accomplish this a square brick 
chimney should be built from the ground with a smooth flue of not less than 
twenty inches square. In the 'center of this flue and extending the entire 
length should be placed a galvanized iron pipe of two inches greater diameter 
than that of the pipe from the stove. At a suitable height, by means of a T, 
this pipe should be connected through a thimble in the chimney with the pipe 
from the stove. An elevated hood of galvanized iron, above the chimney, 
will be necessary for the protection of the interior pipe. The heat of the 
pipe will warm the surrounding air in the shaft, and it will only be necessary 
to connect this column of air with the air of the room to produce an upward 
current through the flue. How can this connection best be made? By making 
an opening in the flue within the room and on a level with the floor the air 
will escape from that part nearest the chimney, but no change will take place 
at the remote parts of the room. This plan may be satisfactory in a dwelling 
house, but will be found insufficient for a school-room. It is obvious that the 
desks and clothing of the pupils will prevent the free passage of air from the 
lower part of the room to any one place of exit, hence it is necessary to pro- 
vide means for the foul air to escape at several points between the rows of 
seats. For this purpose openings one foot square and four or six in number, 

39 
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distributed over the space occupied by the pupils, should be made through the 
floor and, by means of conductors made of boards planed on the inside, or, 
what is better, of tin, connected with the ventilating flue. These ducts should 
lead directly without any angles to the base of the chimney, otherwise the 
current will be through those openings in the floor only which are nearest the 
flue. The foul air-ducts converging toward one point may enter a sheet iron 
case which may taper to a size that can be entered throagh an opening in the 
chimney just under the floor joist. The openings in the floor should be in 
the aisles, and across the same should be placed one-fourth inch iron rods one 
inch apart These rods may be inserted in a movable frame which may be 
lifted out whenever it becomes necessary for the removal of articles that 
will fall through the same. The bottom of the smoke flue should be on a 
level with the floor of the room, and by means of an elbow be brought through 
the wall, flush with the outer surface of the chimney through which ashes 
and soot may be removed. 

This plan for ventilating a school-room will be found to be an important 
addition to the ordinary means by doors and windows, which in cold and 
stormy weather are liable to be kept closed most of the time. It is only by 
throwing open these that a complete change in the air of the room can be 
quickly effected, and this course for driving out the impure air three or four 
times each day should not be omitted on the supposition that any other plan 
is sufScient. This plan, however, will not be resorted to unless the windows 
are hung with weights, or the two sashes balanced on pulleys, and so adjusted 
as to be moved with a mere touch. 



ORNAMENTING SCHOOL GROUNDS. * 

DISCUSSION. 

BY F. 8. FITCH, JR. 

In considering the subject of the ornamentation of school-grounds, the first 
thought that presents itself to me is that the exaggeration of a fault is not the 
best means for its correction. In our work of teaching we have all had oppor- 
tunity to see that, in order to secure earnest effort toward improvement, we need 
to recognize any efforts in the right direction however feeble they may be. 

In uttering a few words, which may, perchance, reach some of the teachers 
and patrons of our country schools, I am, in justice, compelled to say that I 
have seen a marked improvement in country school-houses and even in school 
grounds in the last ten or twelve years. It is possible that the section of 
country with which I am familiar has been specially favored ; but, at any rate, 
it is true that since leaving the farm and the district school I have seen each year, 
on returning home, some new evidence of improvement. The old log or clap- 
board school-house, standing almost in the highway, with no fence nor play- 
ground, has, in many places, given way to more neatly-built frame or brick 
buildings, some with bell-towers upon them and many with fenced yards. 

* Note.— The consideration of this subject was opened in an extemporaneooB address by O. W. 
Garfield. His remarks have not been famished for publication. 
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We should enter npon the consideration of this question not with a blind 
spirit of fault-finding, but with one of frankness, so that, by recognizing merits 
where they actually exist, we may find more patient listeners when we criticise 
the faults that deserve criticism. 

I am not an enthusiast npon this subject, neither am I content with the 
existing state of things. I believe that in this, as in all reforms, a medium 
course is not only most tenable but will be followed by the best results. The 
surroundings of our country schools are neither so bad as they have been nor 
so good as they ought to be. The first part of this proposition must be appar- 
ent to all who take a comprehensive view of the facts; the second part will 
need to be proved to some. 

And here the first obstacle that presents itself has its foundation in those 
words of the philosopher, the truth of which experience proves to all and his- 
tory repeats again and again : ** Man is a reasoning but not a reasonable crea- 
ture.'^ Even in this intensely utilitarian age, when mammon is the god of 
the multitude, there is not one of those who deny the need of improvement in 
the surroundings of our district schools who does not contradict in practice 
what he maintains in theory; who does not show by the ornamentation of his 
own home, within or without, that he believes in that very cultivation of the 
beautiful the utility of which he denies when applied to the common home of 
the children of the community, the school, where the greater part of child- 
hood's days are spent and the most indellible impressions are made upon the 
mind of the girl and boy ; and yet, when there are so many who maintain that 
any one who knows the ''three B's" will suffice for a teacher, it is not strange 
that some should say that anything which keeps out the cold will answer for a 
school-house, and, as for grounds, the children can play in the road. Absurd 
as these ideas may seem to us, they are the opinions of too many. 

But even the implements which the mechanic and farmer use in their daily 
labor are a contradiction of this theory. For why should they pay a greatly 
enhanced price for the polished ax or scythe, for highly finished tools of 
every description, when the greater part of the labor of finishing adds not a 
particle to the efficiency of the tool? It is a trite saying that ''what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander," and surely, according to the theory of 
these economical people, this labor of making implements attractive to the eye 
is entirely superfluous and ought to be dispensed with. But they pay for such 
labor without a murmur, although it adds a large percentage, and in many 
cases half, to the price of their plows, their machines, their tools of all kinds, 
their wagons and carriages, and even to the clothing which they wear. It is 
said that no other nation manufactures so highly finished farming implements 
as the American. 

This, of course, would not be the case if they were not also willing to pay 
for the same. Surely where one argument can be advanced for highly finished 
farming implements, a hundred better reasons can be urged for better school 
grounds. 

Throughout the greater part of its extent, our State has laid aside its old gar- 
ments for a new and more attractive dress. The log house has been replaced 
by the tasty frame cottage or the elegant brick mansion. The country has 
passed from what we might call its Doric to its Ionic period of architecture. 
And still the manner of construction of the house is but one of the many 
signs of the growth of civilization, in this important direction, the cultivation 
of the beautiful. The architecture of the house has its counterpart both in 
the beautiful pictures, the ornamented walls, the elegant carpets and f urni- 
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tare within, and the inviting lawns, the cool shade and the fragrant flower» 
without. And yet what a contrast between even the o^anest home in the 
community with its outward or inward manifestations of some aspiration, at 
least, toward the beautiful, and the school-house of our day and generation 
with its bare walls, smoked by a defective stovepipe, its desks whittled and 
scarred, its front exhibiting ugly and obscene characters that send a feeling of 
pain and disgust to the heart, and a blush to the cheek of the passer-by, while 
around it is a barren waste with scarcely a tree or green plat of grass to greet 
the eye, where even the efforts of nature to make some amends for the selfish 
negligence of man are thwarted by ever-active feet and destructive hands. What 
wonder is it that pupils are destructive? Is it their fault? Certainly not. 
The wonder would be if such surroundings did not make even the worst more 
depraved. Their characters are but just being formed ; and, what is more to 
be deplored, they are at the most susceptible period of life, and the impressions 
now made upon their hearts and minds will abide for all time. We should 
expect them not to set examples of neatness and care, but to imitate what 
they see about them ; and it is but natural that where they see nothing cared 
for they will care for nothing. As a general rule, children do not disgrace 
their bringing up. At home, as is the parent, so is the child ; and although 
the influences of home are checked and repressed for years, they will show 
their effects even in manhood or old age. 

As is the teacher, so is the school. I must, in justice, charge upon teachers 
much of the fault in the neglected and repulsive appearance of district schools* 
I believe there is no case so hopeless that it cannot be improved by the teacher, 
if only he enlists the support and sympathy of his pupils. With the success^ 
ful teacher the moral natures of his pupils are like clay in the hands of the 
potter. The teacher that cannot, even in the most barren soil, create some 
love for the good, the true, and the beautiful, is a failure and has missed his 
calling. He, like other men, must be judged by the light that is given him. 
The old ideas of enforcing obedience always by the rod, and inculcating moral 
lessons by catechism or by force, have fortunately been dispelled before the 
advancing light of civilization, and the world is recognizing the fact that it is 
the duty of parent and teacher alike to make school attractive. 

I charge upon those who have made school-houses, and their surroundings 
ugly and repulsive, and, by a niggardly policy, have denied to pupils a play- 
ground and forced them to become trespassers upon neighboring fields for 
their sports : first, a cultivation of a disregard for the property and rights of 
others ; seclond, the exclusion of many from school advantages who have no 
wise restraint at home to keep them in school when they have once grown to 
dislike it; third, as a result of what I have already mentioned, the filling of 
our streets with vagrant children and our penetentiaries with convicts. 

Who that beholds the existing state of things can deny for a moment that 
there is urgent need of improvement in the construction and surroundings of 
country schools. Moreover the surroundings of many of our village and city 
schools are quite suggestive of a similar need. Certainly, to deny it requires 
that one take no thought whatever upon the subject; and this is just what a 
large majority of parents and even teachera are doing. 

It is a constant and just complaint of teachers, that parents visit the 
school so little and give so little attention to the instruction of their chil- 
dren. Surely they are apparently more indifferent about the mental and moral 
welfare of their children than about the care of their hogs and horsesj for 
what one of these indifferent parents would entrust the sole and exclusive car& 
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of his stock to a publicly employed servant, about whose qualifications he 
knew nothing personally^ without giving early and frequent personal inspec- 
tion to the work? Yet here is a matter about which many teachers take just 
^A little thought I mean the cultivation of something more than the intel- 
lectual nature of the pupil. 

But what is the purpose of these remarks? I answer, to show the need of 
awakening a livelier interest in this subject. As with laws, so with reforms ; 
they cannot go far in advance of public opinion. So in this matter, we need 
to create a public opinion in favor of the reform. And the first means of 
accomplishing this result is the discussion of the subject at these conventions. 
It is no reason for self -congratulation on the part of this Association that the 
Horticultural Society of the State has been compelled to take the initiative in 
a matter which bears so intimate and so important a relation to the work of 
•education. 

The course taken by that society is, in my opinion, the right one. The 
result of its negotiation with D. M. Ferry & Go., and its circular distributed 
among the teachers of the State has been a successful step taken in the right 
'direction. Eighty-one school districts have seen a practical test of this experi- 
4nent and have seen it succeed. This in itself is a conclusive answer to the 
objection which is always (first raised- against such a scheme, namely, that it is 
visionary and impracticable. The trial has shown that by a teacher who has 
the will and energy to succeed, supported, of course, by some taste for the beau- 
tiful, something 09kn be done in the right direction. 

We must not wait, as some may urge, for the growth of an enlightened 
public opinion. Kight here must the work begin. This society must take the 
first step, the individual teacher the second, and I believe the people will 
respond. From this center, as from the heart, a quickening interest will flow 
through all the veins of society, will permeate every school district throughout 
the length and breadth of the State. 

It is true that, with few exceptions, too little ground is given for school pur- 
poses. So niggardly are the environs of the district school-house that one 
would suppose the ground had been valued by the foot, as in large cities. 
What a strange anomaly it is t^at in cities school grounds are larger than in the 
oountry; yet it is true that the extent of school grounds is generally in 
inverse proportion to the value of the land. 

Ko extensive plan of landscape gardening can be put into execution on 
grounds so limited. Yet we need not decline to make any effort at all simply 
because obstacles are in the way. The men who attain to the highest success 
in every field are those who make the best of existing circuQistances. There 
are few districts, I think, that can not be induced, by well-directed argument 
and persuasion, to fence school grounds ; certainly there is no school-yard that 
oannot be adorned to some extent with native forest trees and flowers when 
once it is fenced. 

I have resolved to leave to my colleague, who is more able than I to give 
instructions in this field, the exposition of a general plan for laying out school 
grounds and arranging trees. I would, however, suggest this: that every 
^school district should devote at least two acres for school grounds, and that it 
should secure the services of some landscape gardener, or at lesist a person of 
taste, to draw up a plan for ornamenting the grounds. 

But I am aware that most teachers must take things as they find them, and 
that something more practical must be said for their benefit. 

All thinking men must agree that it is fortunate for man that the torrents 
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were not bridged for him by nature before his creation, that the mountains 
were not tunneled, that the earth does not unlock her treasures, nor nature 
disclose her secrets without a struggle on his part ; in short, that he is encom- 
passed by obstacles on every hand by overcoming which his moral, intellectual, 
and physical nature is developed. Without these obstacles, the human race 
would soon degenerate into a race of pigmies. So I maintain that there is a 
bright side to this dark picture of ornamenting school grounds. It is certainly 
better to have the pupils assist in setting out trees and making flower beds than 
to have the work done for them by the district, for, in the first place, there 
will be a strong feeling among them against destroying what their own hands 
have done — a feeling that will do more to protect trees and flowers than the 
Argus eye of the most vigilant teacher; second, by working together upon a 
common task, teacher and pupil are bound together by the strongest ties of a 
common interest. Again, it furnishes the teacher an excellent opportunity to 
gain access to the heart and exert an influence for good upon the moral nature 
of the pupil. Finally, it affords material for practical lessons in botany whidi 
will remain in the mind long after the lesson from the printed page is for- 
gotten. 

Let the teacher divide the pupils into sections and assign to each section a 
separate part of the work, the making and care of a certain flower bed, which 
is to be their own ; the planting of an evergreen or native forest tree, which 
shall be known as theirs. So moch can be done by all. This will encourage 
a generous and healthful spirit of emulation ; it will teach them to regard the 
rights and property of others; it will make each a guardian of the grounds; 
and last, but by no means least, it will create in them a love and appreciation 
of the beautiful — a truly essential part of a perfect education — ^for, as Bossell 
says, '* the vital part of human cnltare is not that which makes man what he 
is intellectually, but that which makes him what he is in heart, life, and char- 
acter.'' I say to the utilitarian and practical man, ''You are giving your 
children a one-sided education ; you are cultivating the mind but neglecting 
the heart, the mainspring of all human actions." I ask him, '' Why do you 
educate your children at all?" The intensely practical man will respond: 
'' To make them successful in business." But when he searches his heart for 
the deepest, the broadest, and most patriotic motive — the motive which both 
supports our system of free education and lies at the foundation of our form 
of government — he will answer: ''To make them good citizens." Then, I 
reply in the words of A. D. Mayo: "The common school is the place, of all 
others, to inculcate the great industrial, social, and civic virtues of honesty, 
chastity, truthfulness, justice, responsibility for social order, all moral safe- 
guards of National life." 



SCIENCE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY H. B. PATTBKGILL. 

Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy ! What a formidable triplet to propose for 
part of the primary school curriculum ! But if we understand the situation, it is 
the province of this paper to show, 1st, why these studies should be begun in the 
primary grades, and 2nd, what methods should be employed in teaching them. 
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Let us Bay at the outset that we lay no claim to eminent originality in this 
paper. The facts in the case are that we conld not be original even if we 
knew enough. We cannot take oath, as does the intelligent juror, that we 
had not heard of this question before being summoned, and that we had read 
no paper nor article treating of the subject, and however cursory may have 
been that reading, and however sieve-like our memory, some of the ideas 
advanced have we hope been incorporated and have taken up their abode with us. 
Besides, there is a common stock of first facts in education, principles that 
have been so long formulated that we absorb them without asking whose they 
are or whence they come, very much as we gather in the apples that hang 
over the roadside fence. 

So much by way of letting ourselves do^n easily. Now for the question in 
hand. 

Why should the sciences be taught in the first three years of school life? 
The time has been, perhaps within the memory of people now living, when a 
paper on this topic would have had to show why the sciences should be studied 
at all in our graded schools, or why they should receive very much attention 
in higher schools. 

That the languages and mathematics should have been regarded as the only 
true discipline of the mind, and that the natural sciences were simply matter 
of interest was perhaps due to the mode of instruction in each. Let us study 
the sciences as thoroughly and as systematically as we study the languages or 
mathematics, and there is no reason to believe that the results will not be fully 
as profitable. 

At a certain age in the child's life, usually the day after he is five, the little 
fellow is equipped with slate and pencU, and perhaps a picture primer, and 
bundled oS to school, generally for the avowed purpose of relieving the strain 
at home. He has left his hobby-horse and house blocks, his explorations into and 
examinations of all curious things at home to finish his education at school. 
Is he to finish as he has begun? Shall he ride his hobbies, or shall he sit by 
to watch the teacher cavort on a favorite steed? Shall he go on building with 
his blocks, or is he to furnish the head and the teacher to exercise his inge- 
nuity in moulding it into a beautiful block? Shall he go on with his explor- 
ing, and examining, using all his senses and developing his perceptive powers? 
Why not? What is education? James Mill, in the Encyclopaedia Britonnica, 
says ''The end of education is to render the individual^ as much as possible, an 
instrument of happinesss, first to himself, next to other beings." Bain thinks 
that the above definition should be given as an amended answer to the West- 
minster Catechism, what is the chief end of man? That definition certainly 
reaches beyond the sphere of school work. To fulfill its requirements the 
individual must possess in addition to brain power a warm heart and genial 
nature. 

The German idea of education is, ** The harmonious and equable evolution of 
the human powers," which means, we suppose, development of the mental, 
moral, and physical being. John Stuart Mill says, '* Education is the culture 
which each generation gives to its successors in order to qualify them for at 
least keeping up, and if possible raising the improvement which has been 
attained," Another author has it that education is the means of building 
up the acquired powers of human beings. 

In all these definitions the end in viQW seems to be not so much the 
cramming with information as the training of all the faculties. The fur- 
nishing the child with tools, and putting him in the way of continuing his 
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educatioDal work throughout life. Now what course shall we pursue, what 
method shall we adopt beet to meet these requirments and make of our pajMls 
the most efficient citizens? 

Some one has said that the beginning is one- half of the whole. In nothing is 
this truer than in education. The way in which this hobby-horse boy is treated 
in the first three yeurs of his school life will more than half tell the story. The 
fundamental objects of primary instruction are, as we belicTe, to train the 
senses, to cultivate the perceptions, to discipline the memory by training to 
attention. 

We believe that a great deal of time is now wasted on arithmetic in primary 
grades; yes, even with the improved methods of teaching it to primary pupils. 
Although the analysis bugbear has>een nearly banished, we still believe there 
is too much of the combinations by 2's, 3's, etc., backward, forward, over, 
through, and under. Not that there is too much arithmetic taught, but that 
it is taught at the wrong time. It's like digging a cellar while the frost is in 
the ground ; it takes longer to dig it, and when the frost comes out the work 
must be done again. 

Now, although the reasoning powers of the child from 6 to 10, should not be 
subjected to severe discipline, the perceptive powers may be brought into extra- 
ordinary activity ; and what is better for the developing and cultivating these 
faculties than the common objects of nature everywhere about us? Animals, 
plants, and rocks. The child has been in friendly intercourse with them pre- 
vious to beginning his school life. The baby lying in his crib shows a spirit of 
investigation and inquiry in regard to all its surroundings. This inqnisitive 
disposition does not perceptibly diminish during the years of childhood, and 
with some it seems to strangthen as the years glide by. Now if the teacher 
can only guide this inquiring nature, if she can so direct these observations as 
to make of them systematic study, pleasant recreation, and interesting recita- 
tions, the child will not have left his blocks and hobby-horse in vain. Oan 
this be done? We believe it can. 

There can be no doubt but that subjects of this kind are interesting to 
beginners, and if for no other reason they should be studied at the outset. 

Uow many children are made to hate school at the very threshold by the 
abrupt and unpleasant change from their free home-life and their study of 
natural objects to the '^demmed horrid grind" of A, B, G, and themultipli- 
oatiou table ! 

Who wonders that they become uneasy and unmanageable, when the only 
comfort they get out of it is the chance for mischief which it affords? 

Aside from the interest which the study of the natural sciences affords, they 
are most useful in training the senses, which is another highly important factor 
in education. 

Some people spend fortunes in traveling, and seem to travel solely for the 
purpose of spending money. They go to certain places of interest and beanty 
because it is the thing to do. They don't see a tenth part of the beauty or 
the interest, and they could not if they had the desire. They don't know how. 
Nearly every boy and girl in your school has seen both horses and elephants 
time and again. Ask them in what important particular the hind 1^ of the 
horse differs from that of the elephant, and note how many out of every ten 
can tell from his own observation. Flies are by no means exceedingly raiei 
and yet how many people in every one hundred can tell how many legs each 
one of the peets has? Do you say ^* It doesn't matter particularly as long as we 
know that each is well supplied? " But if the child has learned to look cmfidly 
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^nd critically at objects of this sort, when he comes to use these powers for 
iDore advanced work^ we shall find that this drill is of manifest use and of 
incalculable assistance in acquiring the necessary knowledge on which to base 
iiis reasoning. 

Teach the pupil to scan carefully and with design every object which prop- 
erly comes within his survey. Not so much for the practical use which a 
knowledge of these things give, but to better fit the youth for future work. 
This is only one way of training to attention, and attention is the basis of 
memory, and memory is the basis of reasoning. By orderly and systematic 
work, by bringing lessons on in closely related sequence, the memory of the 
pupil will be disciplined and improved much more than by the system of rote 
recitation, or by attempting to drill the reasoning powers of the child by les- 
ions in arithmetic. The study of the sciences in the primary grades may and 
should be the basis of subsequent work. Incidentally the work in the sciences 
may be made of great use in teaching language or expression. At the time 
when we are training the pupil to observe we should also give careful atten- 
tion to the manner of expressing the results of these observations. The writing 
and speaking about these subjects of interest can be made of prime importance 
,in the language course. 

All the foregoing reasons have been in the line of mind development, of 
training the intellect; now a word about the practical use of the subjects. 
We do not wish to ride this hobby too hard, and do not belong to the class that 
would exclude all but the so-called practical studies from our schools ; but we 
•do think that the claims for a practical education should receive some attention 
oven in primary grades. 

What is more to the purpose than a knowledge of the everyday things about 
418 — to know the destructive insects, the habits of domestic animals, the 
'fitructure of the human body, the kinds of woods, the useful grasses, the nox- 
ious weeds, the poisonous plants, the growth of seeds, and the various kinds 
of soil adapted to our needs? 

As to our second division, how shall we pursue the study in the early grades 
of school life? The great objection that has been made to beginning the 
study of these subjects so early in the school course is, that it is very apt to be 
«imply the memorizing of a list of incomprehensible terms. Now when we 
venture to speak of object-lessons in this connection don't get disgusted 
•and say: '^ There's that old object-lesson hobby — must we witness still another 
display on that steed?" Yes, that is our cool-blooded design, for without 
the help of them we can never make teaching the sciences a success. The 
term object-lesson is ''mighty onsartin," as Uncle Bemus said about the 
mule. One teacher we have heard of who became so thoroughly convinced 
of the great value of ''object-lessons," that she furnished her class with an 
object-lesson manual, and gave out a lesson each day till the book was 
mastered. Let us be careful that our hobby is a " thoroughbred " and that we 
know how to manage him. 

One highly important thing in object-lessons is that each lesson should have 
a definite end in view, and should be closely related to the lessons immediately 
preceding and following it. "Hit or miss" object-lessons generally miss. 
The teacher must have arranged a well defined course to pursue, and a definite 
end in view before she begins to deal with object-lessons. 

Of the three studies named at the beginning of this paper botany is no 
4oubt the most convenient for study in all places and under all circumstances. 
The child, however, is better acquainted with domestic animals and may per- 
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haps do better if taught to study them first. As our schools all begin the 
year in the fall, we might profitably begin the first term of the first year with 
short lessons on the plants and animals. In the study of plants we may con- 
sider the leaf, stem, root, flower, and seed in order. In the study of the leaf, 
as in any object-lesson, the great difficulty lies in getting the pupil to observe 
for himself the points which you desire brought out. To tell the pupil as 
little as possible and get him to tell you as much as possible is the great desid- 
eratum as an object lesson. Do not spend time in an object lesson bringing 
out facts and qualities with which the pupil has been perfectly familiar from 
his youth up. 

Here is a specimen brick : We once heard an object-lesson somewhat like 
the following : Teacher, seizing a stray ink-stand, said to her pupils : *' Scholars, 
I have in my hand an ink-bottle." We can barely imagine the gasps of aston- 
ishment with which the alarming statement was received. The teacher con- 
tinued : " What is this that I have in my hand? " '• A nink-bottle," responds 
the excited class. '*It is made of glass,'' the teacher continues, at which re- 
markably fresh piece of information the astonished class gasped again. *^ What 
is it made of, children?" '^ Glass." ^'Tes, that's right; glass is good to see 
through,— what do you do with glass?" And the obedient little fellows echo, 
'* See through it." Then with a few questions in regard to spelling the words 
named, the object lesson for that day is done and the pupils are dismissed 
with a caution not to forget about what they have learned till to-morrow. 

But what shall we do with the leaf which we have before the primary grade 
for object lesson? Wo must travel cautiously, call attention to its form in 
general, then to its parts, stem, blade, petiole ; have other leaves at hand for 
comparison, let the pupil select the parts in other leaves ; call attention to the 
edges, whether notched or not. It does not seem to us as if it were quite the 
thing to teach many of the scientific or technical words of the sciences at so 
early an age, for ere we are aware the pupil will be learning a great number of 
terms without the slightest idea as to their use ; but simply getting him to note 
the difference in the edges of leaves, and how some notches point toward the tip 
of the leaf and some do not; how some leaves have deep divisions in them 
while others are entire. The little veins in the leaf will quickly attract atten- 
tion, and by comparison the pupil will soon learn to note the difference 
between the veins of such leaves as the lily and the maple. This distinction, 
enforced and enlarged upon, may grow into learning the definitions of endogen 
and exogett. Let the class bring in leaves that resemble each other in their 
edges, others classified as to shape, etc. Again bring in leaves with short 
stems, or none, and leaves with long stems. In the winter term of the first 
year, when plants are not so easily obtained, we can turn more particularly to 
the study of animals. Take up, first, some animal that the little fellows are 
already acquainted with, not for the purpose of informing them that it is a cat 
and has four legs, but with the end to bring out the characteristics of the cat 
family of animals proceed with the study. Talk of its fur, whiskers, claws, 
teeth, tongue ; its habits, food ; how it walks, eats, sleeps, drinks, purrs, and 
fights. Compare with it the dog in regard to all these various qualities ; their 
fiesh-cating habits and proclivities. Take up the study of various parts of the 
human body; our principal bones and organs. Compare our hands and feet 
with feet of dog and cat. Continue lessons on animals, in the same way, with 
respect to cow and horse. Let pupil, by careful examination, describe the 
points of difference noted; in shape, covering, food, habits, use, ears, eyes, 
teeth, and tongue. Compare these with dog and cat, especially with regard 
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to food and habits. Thus lay f oandation for correct anderstanding some of 
terms carnivoroas and herbivorous. 

In the spring term of the first year, when the young plants begin to show 
themselyeSy resume the study of leaves ; take up study of stems, cylindrical, 
triangular, and flat ; smooth, hairy, sticky, branched, and leafy ; roots, bulbs, 
tubers, fibers, etc. The study of the flower as a whole may be begun at this 
time ; bat any attempt at analysis or classification is better suited to a later 
stage. 

In all these exercises, a patient, thorough study of some one thing is much 
to be preferred to cursory and superficial study. We really believe that by a 
careful series of lessons, given with special reference to cer^in great classes of 
plants, that by the close of the third school-year the pupil will readily distin- 
guish exogens and endogens by flowers, leaves, and stalks. He may be taught 
the raeth^ of growth of seeds by actual tests of various sorts in the school- 
room or at home. He can easily learn how seeds are distributed. The thistle, 
the burdock, and beggar's tick are striking object-lessons to many a little 
idler. 

In the study of animals, the great distinctions of vertebrates, mollnsks, 
insects, and worms may be learned; also, the classes of vertebrates, mammals, 
birds, fishes, and reptiles. At least so arrange the lessons under these topics 
that some of these classes will be definitely fixed by the pupil, and thus his 
studies will not only train his observing faculties, but he will step up to the 
higher grades with a good foundation to build upon. Let us see that this one 
point is emphasized, that no object lesson fills its mission unless it is given in 
accordance with a preconceived plan of progress toward some definite end. 

We have thus far spoken only of the study of plants and animals. The 
study of rocks in some localities is exceedingly difficult on account of their 
scarcity, and furthermore their lack of life robs them of interest to the pri- 
mary pupil, and yet pupils take great interest in collecting them, and that too 
for other purposes than for throwing at frogs or shying at birds. With care 
the pupil may be taught to classify his collections into limestones, sandstones, 
granites, and conglomerates. 

We are well aware of the danger in the course we have recommended, viz. : 
That of making the pupil a little parrot to jabber back to us the unmeaning 
words he may have caught from our hasty object lessons, of the proneness we 
have of running the teaching of sciences into a mere collection of specimens, 
and ganging our progress by the number of leaves or flowers in our collection, 
or the number of transfixed beetles or bugs. 

''Art may err, but nature cannot miss/' and it verily seems that here is a 
field for the apt teacher to display his hobby. The study of the beautiful 
things about us cannot but be ennobling to the pupil. 

^ Eye nature^s walks, shoot folly as it flies. 
And catch the manners living as they rise/* 

The child that learns to use his senses, who has been taught some of the 
first principles of observation, has with him a constant source of pleasure 
through life. He is enabled by means of his knowledge to see a thousand 
beautiful and interesting things in the every day life he leads (witness Mr. Sill 
and his spiders). As the boy drives home the cows from the pasture, as he 
rambles through the woods for pleasure, as he travels over the fields to labor, 
or as he lies in the shade to rest, by simply using his eyes he may read many 
interesting chapters from nature's great open book, and the person who thus 
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becomes intimate with the true, the beaatiful, and the good cannot become a 

bad citizen. 

" Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature's God.** 

DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPEJL 

E. A. Stbong said : 

1. The great defect of our public schools., of all kinds and grades, seems to 
me to consist in the fact that the English language is so imperfectly used and 
tanght in them. I believe we are most of ns prepared to join in the cry which 
is rising from every side. Let us improve our methods and set before oarselTOS 
a higher ideal of instruction in the right use of our own tongue. 

2. The defect (and consequently the need) of our schools, which should 
stand second in order of importance, forms the subject of the paper to which 
we have just listened. Here, however, the case seems somewhat different 
from the former. In all our schools there is instruction — there is even some 
systematic instruction — in the English language. We complain only that 
there is not enough, and that what there is is not good enough. But with 
regard to natural history there is not only no systematic instruction in our 
lower schools, there is none whatever, of any kind or degree. These lower 
43chools seem to be on so high a plane that the things of time and sense find 
no place in them. Pupils are taught in these schools precisely as they would 
be taught if they lived on the moon or on the planet Jupiter ; or as if there 
were no external world and they had no means of communication with it. 
There are those of us who would see this state of things changed — who find 
children possessed of senses to be cultivated and surrounded by objects of 
4sense adapted to such cultivation. 

3. Of course this is no argument for the introduction of natural science 
into the schools. Such an argument must be founded upon the precise func- 
tion of the public schools (if that can be ascertained) and must proceed to 
ehow that the study of natural history is necessary to the exercise of this 
function. It is not enough to show that a subject of study is adapted to chil- 
dren, or that it is useful, or important, or even that it is necessary to the 
well-being of society. The argument must be more definite. For what pur- 
pose does the State establish schools? Is the subject to be introduced not 
only in accordance with this object but vitally necessary to* it? Indeed we 
must inquire whether it is more important than something which it must dis- 
place. Further, is it adapted to school instruction? Is it a universal need? 
May we not safely trust some other agency to supply the defect? Or, indeed, 
may we not trust to the sure teaching of time and experience and those inci- 
dental aids which surround us on every side and which supplement and often 
seem about to supplant our public schools? I should like to hear a complete 
argument on this head, for I believe that if we have the argument we shall 
finally have the case. The common schools are slow about taking up a new 
subject and equally slow about giving up an old one — wisely slow perhaps. 
But I believe that when we knock at the door of the district school-house 
armed with the proper credentials we shall gain admittance. Now in this 
matter of natural history, it seems to me that we have the argument ; that 
we can make out our case with the people ; and, armed with the proper cre- 
dentials in the form of State authority we may hope one day to see systematic 
instruction in science fully established in the common schools. 
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4. But in the meantime what can be done. First we can agitate^ scold^ and 
persaade. If anything is to be done for the schools we mast get the people 
to want it done. Even those who are here this afternoon, if fully persaaded 
in their own minds, and willing to put forth a little effort to that end, may 
alone establish this reform in our State. 

5. But while this reform is in the' stage of incubation, something may be 
done for the schools as they are : 

a. We may be careful not to prejudice the case by introducing false issues 
and wrong methods. Especially can we prevent the threatened substitution 
of rhetorical science and sentimental science for actual scientific work. We 
can insist that we are not clamoring for the introduction of more text-books 
into the common schools or the addition of a single line to the already crowded 
scheme of exercises. We can show that all that is good in the old curriculum 
can be conserved while granting all that is claimed for natural science. 

I. Most important of, all we can do something toward securing teachers who 
have sonie knowledge of and some enthusiasm for science. This is the critical 
point. This point gained, all is gained : this lost, all is lost. At present it 
seems to me that instruction in natural science must be mainly desultory and 
out of school hours. A hint or question concerning something to be done or 
seen, an occasional hour with the microscope, a suggestive conversation, a 
fruitful walk or expedition, are all that can be attempted at present in most 
district schools. Nor is this little, if rightly done. The only condition ot 
success is a teacher in sympathy with such studies. 

. c. Something may also be done by urging the purchase of working rather 
than merely illustrative apparatus in such schools as purchase any apparatus 
at all. 

d. Those who favor the reform will need to give some attention to the dis- 
trict library or the school library wherever situated. Some scientific wOrks of 
the right kind will be found useful with the best teaching and indispensable 
with the poorest. 



PROM COUNTY INSTITUTE TO COUNTY NORMAL. 

BY J. G. PLOWMAN. 

Criticism is kind and just, recognizing merit with pleasure, and observing 
defect that it may be remedied. The county institute system has accomplished 
a good work. It has brought the masses of teachers together and awakened 
the idea of method ; it has moved upon the people, and has made more honor- 
able our profession ; it has brought us in contact with the sentiment of the 
press and made us more practical ; it has brought us face to face with the peo- 
ple outside of our profession and has made us more sensible; in short, it has 
done very much towards establishing that true relation which ought to exist 
between us and the people whom we serve. It has also made us niore enthusi- 
astic in our work, and consequently a better grade of work has been accom- 
plished by us. But commendation must give way on this occasion to the ex- 
amination of defects and to the advocating of what we deem ideas of pro- 
gression. 

Our institutes always close just at the time when we are fairly at work, hence 
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sion that '* Tnatitnfes are for the coontry teadiers." Is it trae that the fod- 
ishneas of the age has also entered oar ranks, and are we to haie aa ariatoe- 
racj? If we are, let it be gennine, made up of thoae who are hard workers^ and 
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Can't something be done to canae all of as to be eager for knowledge, and 
sharp after new i£»tf. Let ns ''exoommanicate" OTerj teacher who will not 
from a noble nstare, recognize ererj other worthy teadier as a oa-wtMrkar. 
Another eril of the present system is the piesentation of impracticable ideas. 

It sometimes bnppeus that men are called apon to do institate work who 
know rery little aboat oar common schools. These men go becaoae they are 
chosen, and they are chosen becaase they are known to be men of ability, bat 
they do not possess the particalar kind of ability needed io institatea. The 
resalt is that rery mach of what they say is as impracticable aa were the 
opinions of Greeley on farming. If we coald hear some of the comments made 
apon oar work by the really practical teachers, we woald not infrequently take 
a lower estimate of oar antried theories. The simple fact is there are many 
men ia high positions who coald act teach a district school for a single term, 
neither coald any one else sacceed according to their theories. Again there is 
a decided lack of enthasiasm at oar gatherings. Why is it that some are so 
formal and precise that the spirit is, if there is a spirit, entirely latent. 
Better make a grammatical blander occasionally than to do everything in a 
spiritless way. Let as create what shall be known as the ''Fossil Teacher's 
Fond,'' so that a man when be has succeeded in fencing himself in from the 
rest of the world by refinement and caltare caa be retired, and give place to 
others who have some of the '' jnice of haman kindness" in their souls. Can 
we expect to awaken "professional enthasiasm" in the beings of young 
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teachers when those who have been ''long in the way '* are perfectly devoid of 
it. These criticisms are also applicable to the evening sessions of many of oar 
institutes. Gan any one explain why a strong, able-bodied man, after he has 
mastered his sabject, and has arranged his ideas logically and with real 
elegance, will come before an aadience of jast a few handr^ in one of oar 
raral churches, and persist in reading his lecture in such a manner as not to 
be heard by more than half his aadience? Such an effort does not enthuse, it 
disgusts. The need of the day in our profession is men who can talk as well 
as think. 

Let us draw a picture. An institute is appointed at a village in one of our 
counties. The people open thbir houses and hearts, expecting to have a week 
of rich enjoyment. The night of the lecture arrives. The neat best little 
church is crowded with men and women of the community ; just the occasion 
when something ought and might be said to tell for the cause of education ; 
the lecture ''comes off," and the people "go off,'' empty as they came; a few 
heard and said it was grand, but the mass concluded that if education will take 
the life and energy out of a man so that he can not be heard in that small 
church, they have no desire for their sons and daughters to be " highly eda- 
cated." Not the least among our failings is our methods of instruction at 
our institutes. "Development of the child's mind" is the proclamation 
from "Objects of Institutes," to "Morals and manners," and still about the 
only mind "developed" is that of the instructor, for there are few questions 
asked and no recitations or discussions. 

But why consume more time in rehearsing what every institute worker 
knows to be true. 

The business of this hour is, if possible, to devise remedies for these defi- 
ciencies. Gould not our institutes be made more valuable by lengthening their 
sessions; make county normals of them. We find nothing in the law which 
specifies that institutes shall be held only one week. Why not make them 
four weeks in length, and have a regular "Normal Gourse" of study, which 
may be completed in two or three consecutive institutes, and a certificate given 
when such course is finished that will be of value to the holder. We know the 
item of expense must not be left out of the question, but could not this be 
provided for. Two good live men to do all the work in an institute are better 
than a greater number. 

Are there not many competent teachers in this State who would be willing 
during the vacation months to give their services for one hundred dollars per 
month and expenses. At this rate two hundred dollars would furnish instruc- 
tion to a normal for four weeks. Add fifty dollars for expenses, which we 
think would be sufficient, if men were chosen with reference to location, and 
the whole expense for a four weeks' normal course, would be $250. Say it 
costs $300. Gan't it be met? If one county could not meet it, then let the 
State Superintendent appoint one Institute for two or three counties: we 
understand "section 3," of "chapter 15" of "General School Laws" to give 
him that privilege. We believe that by this "pooling" process, most of the 
teachers in the State could be furnished with four weeks' good normal instruc- 
tion each year ; for if we study the railroad and maritime geography of our 
State, we find that our counties can bo grouped in twos or fours so that the 
teachers in those counties might be almost as well accommodated as though an 
institute were appointed in each county. Some will hold that teachers will not 
attend these normals, they would be too expensive ; but they are attended in 
some of our sister States. Just let it bo known that work done in these nor- 
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mals will have an important bearing upon the examinations and these prospec- 
tive normals will be thronged. 

Have not county examiners a ri^ht to allow a liberal per cent on the exam- 
inations of one who has done good work at an Institute? It is done and with 
good effect. Please note: We say the allowance is to be made on the work 
done, not on mere attendance. 

We believe that by cooperation between the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the different county boards^ that what we have suggested i» 
possible under the present law; if, however, it is not, but still would be for 
the best if it were possible, then let our Legislature make it possible. « 

We believe that with "District Normals" ins'tead of ** County Institutes," 
we might in a short time witness a great improvement in the methods and 
proficiency of our teachers. The number of these would not be so great but 
that our worthy Superintendent could be in direct communication with them^ 
and could have, with the aid of a few able assistants, direct supervision over 
them. In this way all ''poor" instructors and ''dry" lecturers could be 
given their time for the "much needed" vacation, and our profession would 
rise in the sphere of its usefulness. 

The foregoing seems to us to be the most feasible plan for progression under 
the present law. If the law would permit it, we think that there is still a 
better plan. Instead of the Institute fund belonging to the different counties, 
let it become a State fund. Then State normals could be appointed at those 
places where they would do the most good, and be easiest of access to the 
teachers. 

Our present system of Institutes costs about eight thousand ($8,000) dollars 
per annum. Calculating that the four weeks' normal would cost four hundred 
dollars, the State could have twenty during each summer vacation. Would 
not greater good come from these than does come from the fifty-five coanty 
Institutes? 

DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

S. 0. Btjbkhead said : 

For a number of years it has seemed to me that our system of public instrnc- 
tion has been at fault in the fact that while it has produced a fine University 
and other State schools and encouraged, especially of late years, our interme- 
diate or high schools, and through them greatly incited to good work the lower 
grades of our union schools and the district schools in the immediate vicinity 
of them, yet in itself it has almost entirely ignored our poor rural district 
schools. If we may be rightly said to have a system, the rural district is cer- 
tainly left out of that system. It is left to the mercy of every individual tran- 
sient teacher, and, in some districts, they have as many different teachers as 
they have different terms of school, and sometimes more. Nothing definite being 
required, some good teachers do comparatively well, considering their tenure 
of office, while others do very little, and still others may do more harm than 
good. The good are not appreciated or encouraged and the poor not fully 
depreciated. Of course, as communities vary in intelligence this condition 
changes and is not uniform. 

Our boasted system does not seem yet to stoop low enough to lift up to the 
best possible work our country primary schools. Where teachers do succeed 
at all they succeed in spite of the want of any direct helpful supervision. The 
mere visit, of a few minntes, of some party elected inspector, who never taught 
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school a day in his life, and who has no love himself for the work, and who is 
generally fully occupied with the interests of his own profession, not in any 
way related to school teaching, is not certainly very helpful. In fact, the dull- 
ness of such inspection frequently becomes a source of amusement to the pupils 
and an annoyance to the teacher. 

As long as our system remains so incomplete and the work of these schools 
undefined and indefinite, the only way to reach them will be through their 
teachers. It is highly important that the State should secure to them some 
elementary training in the theory and art of teaching. This, as it seems to me, 
is the legitimate province of the institute. This was probably the aim of its 
projectors and friends; it has undoubtedly been the main object of its workers 
all along. That the institute has accomplished good in the direction of popu- 
larizing education, of enthusing some teachers at least with the importance of 
their calling and with a desire to know more of the ways and means by which 
they can be more useful ; that it has imparted some practical knowledge, and 
that it has given a great deal more, in the way of suggestions, to be worked 
out by live teachers, and which has been worked out to some extent, cannot be 
successfully denied. But it has not done all that we could wish ; probably not 
all its projectors anticipated. It occurs to me that it has done more perhaps 
than can readily be seen on the surface. We can hardly imagine what our 
schools would be without it. 

I think the work of the institute, especially of the professional part, has 
greatly improved within the past few years. The work has been more definite 
and systematic. It has always been criticised ; it is still considered defective. 
Perhaps it may be best for its improvement that it should be thoroughly and 
critically reviewed. The course of instruction laid down in the syllabus looks 
well on paper, and I have no fault to find with those who have been sent out 
from the various seats of learning to give instruction, for, as far as I have had 
any connection with them, I have considered them good workers, and some of 
them grand, noble men exerting a good influence. But I hold that it is utterly 
impossible to do the amount of work required in the short time given it, thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily. I have observed that when instructors have had to 
go over the whole course and have only required the teachers to take notes of 
lectures, at the end of the week all were so excessively wearied with the cram- 
ming that they seemed relieved and glad when Friday afternoon came, and 
many say that they scarcely ever look at the notes after being taken. Of 
course there are some noble exceptions. Some teachers get invaluable hints 
and suggestions which they are able to expand and exhibit clearly and satisfac- 
torily in their own practice. Besides these, I have no doubt many receive 
more good than they seem to in the way of unconscious tuition. 

To avoid the cramming incident to our present institute system, I suggest 
that the time of each session be lengthened to two weeks, and that a part of 
the time be given to teachers for study and reproduction ; that the instructors 
shall not only lecture, but shall test results by daily informal examinations on 
the subjects presented, and by a thorough examination at the close of the term ; 
and that instead of giving the almost valueless certificate now given, the con- 
ductor shall be empowered to give certificates to those only who pass a satis- 
factory examination, and further that these certificates shall be ready pass- 
ports to the county examinations. This in itself would secure better attend- 
ance at the institute and give value to the certificates, and in every way, in 
my opinion, enhance the interests of the institute. At present the certificates 
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only iiulionto atlondanoOi— no abiolnto or defiaite knowledge. They are not 
vhIiumI by the holdorti for lobool examiners seldom give any real credit for 
tliitir poMHOHNJon. 

If (fxaminurs are to bo generally selected froni|those outside of the profession 
of tono)iin|(, Momo of them will continue to be incapable of examining teachers 
on tliu snbjuct of theory and art, and it better be delegated to other parties, 
limiting' tho oxaniineis to the academic branches. At any rate those who hold 
thrito (H^rtilloatos should bo exempt from any ^further examination on this 
lubjoot, 

U m ur^tHl that the institute costs more than the results would seem to 
warrant. Thin is not the fault of the institute itself, as I look upon it. I 
havo thi>ught sometimes that the funds might be more economically used. I 
huYo not bo«*n able to see tho|adYantage of sending an| instructor a long dis- 
taniH^ to a ivmoto part of tho 8iate to work pari of a week, then recalling 
him and vonding another for the balance of the week, thus doubling the rail- 

Wav 01|HMl8C8, 

Youn^ teachers must be very fond of novelty, indeed, or the inatmctor 
mudt o\ie«»din|(ly lack in the eflaeiiti4il elements of a good teacher himself, if 
ho cannot Ih^ ondured k>n^vr ih^n three days. I only wish to say I cannot 
understand this part of the (H>licY of our State Superintendent. Variety ii 
tho spiiv of lifo« but a ^vkxI instructor is generally best liked when best known, 
and ho can do uion> in an iu;$titute after he becomes acquainted than he am 
tbc tir^c day or twv\ ami a good institute will grow in iuten^st and Talne, day 
after day. as tho instructors and teachers become acquainted and ia sympa^y 
With each other, and mor^ and more in love with their work. 

In our (\*rt of the State* the Grand Traverse region, so far from any Sfittt 
normal schwL thoro is a great demand for norm^ classea^ noc only for pro- 
fcv^A'ua) tiaiuiu^^ buc for rvviews; and in my owa experience I have beea 
tvucr sa(i«r*od wi(h results obtained by giving methods of teaching, togedur 
w!th tv\ow*, I ntu well aware thac'theoreticallv i( is well to have 
wvU ^rouud\\{ tu the branches to be taughc before giving them 
to;^c:ucc:on. I :btuk« howvv^r. moac normal schooU t:ad ic necessary so 
utvn s^ me rirv:ews^ ^f^pecially of the common brancheii. Be chLs as ic buk. 
tcacbc** 'vvr v*ar cv^utj:rv 5ct>ooU come to us for reviews, ancioicadn^ dit 
s\Htu;\ cxamtuatiotrj^; and whv noc take advantage of the ii*»t«^Tfi uA 
:uv::vJOtt*iy lead ;:iem :uto the lxt» praccc;^ uecaocs^ ^i^ing tiiem ac line 




v'sio^ v^ frym :je rapwtcy widi wnicn taeee claiSBea inci 

v.v:fs uv;o :iivrv mu*c be a jrvwini iemand fv?r sucii laaor. waycmmL 

;->c ^^a:v wxfil Aicri r^? eacvuratpe :ae fcrmia^ of sucn cidfisea. ais far j 

;:v\» y !i ^*ifr^ cvvia:^ n :iie >cace* r^ :*xm:i$ix ac lease :iie jiscnccoa in 

"*^*'^- *-■; -' o>er> vvttaTT waifWia Jew ^ a ^x>i z^-d sciiocL jec :ae .smncr 

^c:^»x >e svaaevc^ic w:i:i :!X a/ :ia: ::^wieik jrj5samxal inacnccmu joi 

^*o^fc;^a,,Vii 3tj> ^» jjj3vi :tt joad^ iad ^ iie leagc peesb^ espenae. 

•v-.v: ,v iv\»i a .jv» fall r^ ?rt5(*a:^ 5ic lae rxr:*! seii'ici:? wolca ^msrailT 
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quite up to the required standing that it would be expedient for them to join 
some regular class in school for longer review. A school well managed^ in reg- 
ular running order, in the hands of the regular teachers, affords excellent 
opportunities for observation. Here they may unite the reviews, theories, and 
observation in actual practice. In counties where there are no union schools 
this opportunity of observation would be wanting, but no less wanting than at 
our usual institutes. In many counties perhaps a sufficient number of chil- 
dren could be collected for a school of practice, if allowed their tuition for two 
or three months. 

The plan of uniting two or more counties in one normal would hardly be 
practical, I think, unless in the sparsely settled part of the State. There 
would be, or ought to be, enough generally in one county to form a class as 
large as could well bo accommodated with room in any of our ordinary school 
buildings, and, of course, it would not be policy to build especially for coanty 
normals at present. They would have to grow into special favor with the peo- 
ple before this could be done. 

It has been pressed upon our attention that one of the defects of the insti- 
tute system is that there is no incentive for work at institutes. While I believe 
that every true teacher has incentives enough within himself to lead him to 
labor, I think attainments in the professional department of a teacher's work 
should be more readily recognized by school officers and examiners. Legal 
certificates, as I have before suggested, would I think supply this incentive. 

I would suggest that the examining boards are the proper officials to take 
special interest in the county normals if we should have them, and that they 
should unite with the instructors in the examinations and legalize the certifi- 
cates given, and that every inexperienced teacher should be required to hold 
such a normal certificate. I think it exceedingly desirable that the examiners 
be persons well qualified to give the instruction. They should at least assist, 
making the work as practical as possible, best knowing the wants of their 
schools. 

Complaint is made because of the repetition from year to year of the same 
theories in our institutes. Whether this is really a defect depends upon cir- 
cumstances. If the theories are correct, and a new set of inexperienced 
teachers arise every year to receive instruction, I cannot see that it is a defect. 
Neither novelty nor amusement should characterize our institute or county 
normal without reason. Teachers should attend, expecting and being required 
to work; putting, as may be, as much music and enthusiasm into the work as 
possible. 

For some of the teachers who are experienced and somewhat advanced in 
theory and art, to whom the repetition of things gone over would be weari- 
some, I would recommend a more advanced course, thus encouraging growth. 
This would have something of the effect of a high school on grades below. 
The upper grade would stimulate the lower, and give character to the normal. 
The two grades of work need not take any more room, time, nor teaching 
force than the one, for while one occupied the lecture room, the other could 
study at their room, making the work as much like a real school as possible. 
These two grades would accommodate most of the teachers who would attend. 
The few above these could seek self improvement, in advanced reading, study, 
regular normal schools, summer schools for teachers, etc. The world is 
wide and a normal school in itself. 

To summarize : « 
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1. Oar system should embrace more practically the lowest of oar coantry 
schools. They shoald be systematically graded and saperin tended. 

2. Instead of one short week for institute instraction, there should be several 
weeks of real normal school work. 

3. The normal instruction should be graded to suit the wants of those to be 
instructed. 

4. Definite requirements should be made of the teachers, and valuable rec- 
ognition should be given to those who do the work well and pass satisfactory 
examinations. 

5. Time, money, and means should be economically employed^ to be made 
the most useful possible. 

N. P. GoLLiKS said : 

While I should be extremely glad to see the county institute grow into a 
county normal, yet it seems to me much more can be made of the institute. 

If specialists in the various branches were selected to give instruction in them 
and not a professor of Greek sent to teach reading, or an expert in mathemat- 
ics to teach penmanship (I mention these extremes so as not to hit any body), 
the instruction given would be more natural, practical, and, of course, more 
interesting and profitable. 

Again, if one of the principal exercises of the institute should be the detafl- 
ing of personal experience in school management, mentioning the plans fol- 
lowed which have not produced satisfactory results, and stating reasons why, 
and especially setting forth whatever has been found to be valuable in promot- 
ing more pleasant and friendly relations betweefi teacher and pupils and in 
securing better order and better scholarship, we might all go away enlightened 
and greatly profited. 

Let us make good use of what we have. 

J. W. EwiNG said : 

The present institute law has been in operation but a short time, and should 
not be condemned. Give it a fair trial. An institute of a week is better than 
none. 

When the proper time comes, one change should be made in the present 
law requiring all who apply for certificates to pay the institute fee^ whether 
they receive a certificate or not. It is just as much trouble for the examiners 
to look over the papers of those who fail as of those who succeed, and often- 
times more. If any one wishes to try for a certificate let him pay. The Ohio 
law requires all who enroll as applicants to pay the institute fee* This is as it 
should be. 

From my observation of county normals in Iowa and Illinois, I consider 
them an improvement on the institute. The question of expense can be pro- 
vided for by charging a small tuition fee of those who attend, to sapplement 
the institute fund. Teachers will be likely to derive more benefit if it costs 
them something. I am in favor of a gradual introduction of the county 
normal. It has worked well in other States, and there is no reason why it 
would not do the same in Michigan. 

H. R. Pattengill said : 

It seems to me th^t the gentleman who just took his seat is mistaken in 
regard to city teachdlTs not paying the institute or examination fee. I believe 



